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A levels 
to  get  big 
shake-up 


Four  theories  and  a wedding 


Shephard  backs 
broad  approach 


JohnCarvsf 
Education  Editor 
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wrom  system  in  standards  to  win  more  nical  ability  of  our  workforce. 

England  and  business.  For  that  reason  A level  must 

Wales,  including  The  Government  has  ruled  disappear”,  said  John  Dun- 
first  thorough  out  riflHonaiismg  the  system  find,  head  of  Durham  John- 
revamp  of  A levels  for  more  by  creation  of  a single  examt  son  comprehensive  school 
than  40  years,  will  be  an-  nations  authority,  but  Mrs  and  a former  president  of  the 

nounced  hy  foe  Government  Shephard  wants  only  two  or  Secondary  Heads  Associa- 

today  in  an  attempt  to  improve  three  rival  boards  and  a dras-  tion,  also  writing  in  Guardian 
skills  to  mafoh  international  tic  reduction  in  the  number  of  Education. 
competition.  competing  syllabuses.  The  heads  , are  accepting 


, _|  __  | ■ ' Ron  backed  off  this  Idea  to 

M fl  Cl  f>  VC  protect  his  other  proposals 

Km/  UwFVw  from  foe  criticism  of  Tory 
backbenchers,  who  wrecked 
„ M _ |_  previous  attempts  at  reform 

)proacn 

■ ‘There  is  a public  percep- 

tion that  A level  is  fbr  those 
gations  that  one  board  in-  who  can.  vocational  qualifier 
creased  the  grades  of  candt  ti ons  for  those  who  can't, 
dates  from  famous  public  Until  that  division  disap- 
schools  last  summer,  she  will  pears,  we  shall  continue  to 
insist  on  anther  mergers  to  take  second  place  to  foe  Ger- 


FTJND AMENT AL  insist  on  further  mergers  to  take  second  place  to  foe  Ger- 
reform  of  the  stop  boards  lowering  their  mans;  and  others,  in  the  tech- 
exam  system  in  standards  to  win  more  nical  ability  of  our  workforce. 
England  and  business.  For  that  reason  A level  must 


business.  Fbr  that  reason  A level  must 

The  Government  has  ruled  disappear”,  said  John  Dun- 
out  wftHntnniismg  the  system  ford,  head  of  Durham  John- 


competitim.  competing  syllabuses. 

Gillian  Shephard,  foe  Edu-  Him:  proposals,  for  A level 
cation  and  Employment  Sec-  reform  are  expected  to  attract 
retary,  will  publish  plans- for  Labour  support  and.  stand,  a 


a broader  education  after  16. 
Instead  of  embarking  on  a 
two-year  A level  course,  most 
young  people  will  sit  three 
subjects  at  Advanced  Subsid- 
iary level  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  in  the  sixth  form,  i 

Some  will  continue  with  | 
these  subjects  for  a second  | 
year  to  secure  the  full  A level 
qualification.  Others  may , 
switch  to  take  further  Ad- 
vanced Subsidiary  levels  or 
vocational  qualifications. 

The  aim  will  be  to  reduce 
the  30  per  cent  failure  rate  at 
A level  without  devaluing  the 
qualification  which  Margaret 1 
Thatcher  described  as  the  ac- 
ademic “gold  standard".  The 
new  approach  would  bring 
England,  Wales  and  Northern 
Ireland  more  closely  Into  line 
with  the  broader  and  more 
flexible  system  in  Scotland  , 
"This  will  provide  a posi- 


competing  syllabuses.  The  heads  , are  accepting 

Him:  proposals,  for  A level  Mis  Shephard's  proposals  as 
reform  are  expected  to  attract  .a  useful  first  step.  But  Mr 
Labour  support  and.  stand,  a Dunfbrd  said  'they  liter  she 
good  chary”  of  implements-  has  failed  to  majce  any  allow- 
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bfi  anoefor  the  extra  obsfa^bf  is-* 

im.  , cover  foe  ^hxteder,;syllabus, 

■ information'  ‘techifology 

■ equipment  and  additional 
^ exam  fees;  "We  think  it  will 

I add  £600  million  to  schools'  Bn 
J outgoings”,  he  said. 

— • Mrs  Shephard  .unexpected  . , 

1®  to  announce  other  "measures 
f§  to  reassert  “traditional”  val- 
lT  nes  in  A levels,  including  a 
m greater  emphasis  on  English 
If  history  and  "calculator-free” 

| maths  papers.  There  win  he 
jV  restrictions  on  the  number  of 
fe  re-stts  for  candidates  failing  a 
L|  course  module. 

. The  School  Curricolnin.  and 
Ik  Assessment  Authority  has 


Empty  ladders  mark  the  spot  left  hy  press  photographers  hoping  for  the  wedding  of  Liam  Gallagher  and  Patsy  Kensit  yesterday  photograph  david  cheswn 

Toddy  was  gonna  be  the  day? 


N THE  much-quoted  new  album  by  Oasis’s  arch-  knot.  After  a week  of  tabloid  and  help  Patsy  choose  the  native  theory:  that  the  cou- 

words  of  the  song,  rivals  Blur.  Blur  bass  fever  fuelled  by  contradio-  curtains.  Or  not.  We’d  pie  really  had  got  married 

What's  the  story?  asks  player  Alex  James  decided  tory  statements  from  the  never  fall  for  it  again  . . . after  au. 

■ oar  Showbvslness  the  theory  as  “stupid”  at  a singer  and  the  company,  a would  we?  fa  the  words  of  a song: 

Correspondent.  press  conference  to  launch  Creation  spokesman  So  what’s  the  story?  The  “Please  don’t  put  your  life 

To  paraphrase  the  words 


Correspondent.  press  conference  to  launch  Creation  spokesman  So  what’s  the  story?  The  “Please  don’t 

Assessment  Authority  has  To  paraphrase  the  words  Beetlehuin.  On  the  other  claimed  — without  any  ap-  Guardian  was  unable  last  in  the  hands/ 
recommended  that  foe  new  of  another  song.  Yesterday  band,  the  press  conference  parent  irony  — that  “fatru-  night  to  state  with  any  con-  Of  a rock ’nn 

structure  of  post- 16  grams  was  gonna  be  the  day.  Only,  was  thinly  attended  on  ao-  stve”  media  attention  had  fldence  which  of  the  above  Who’ll  throw 

should  be  in  place.for  pupils  as  things  turned  out,  it  count  of  vast  resources  tied  “removed  any  dignity  from  theories  was  most  tenable.  Or  in  the  wc 

starting  courses  in  September  wasn’t  / up  in  covering  the  possible  what  was  supposed  to  be  a Nor  was  it  able  to  substan-  song:  “We  doo 

There  seemed,  on  the  face  venues  for  the  Oasis  wed-  private  and  special  occa-  tiate  a late-running  alter-  Why,  why.  wh 

of  it  to  be  four  possible  the-  ding.  Six  special  licences  ston”.Asi£L 

ories  about  the  story,  had  been  obtained  to  tie  up  Which  leaves  only  the 


L- ip BrSg  should  be  in  place.for  pupils 

Jgr-=  _ starting  courses  in  September 

next  year,  although  the 
the  general  election.  But  secondary  schools  would  pre- 


tive  target  for  students  who  the  general  election.  But  secondary  schools  worna  pre-  

may  not  complete  a fun  A David  Bbmkett,  the  shadow  fer  an  extra  year  to  prepare.  ories  about  the  sto 

level  and  n ^jj  also  allow  education  secretary,  said  die  Sixth  formers  and  their  which  were  under  intense  as  many  reporters  as  puss-  -uun-i-snun  niuu  inn 

cniHont*  tr>  hwarten  th»  ranw  was  pnt  mmdng  far  enough  an  parents  may.  be  confused  by  consideration  last  night:  ible.  At  the  most  hotly  STORY  IS,  BUT  WE’VE 

of  subjects  they  can  cover",  reforming  the  boards.  the  name  of  the  new  Ad-  THE  POST-MODERN  tipped  venue,  a house  in  ALL  BEEN  HAD  AGAIN” 

Mrs  Shephard  says  in  today's  “We  should  examine  vanced  Subsidiary  qualifies-  STORY  THEORY:  This  pos-  Knightsbrfdge.  lorries  de-  THEORY:  You  remember 

Education  Guardian.  whether  we  . should  move  tion.  Although  it  will  be  its  that  Liam  and  Patsy  are  livered  £1,200  of  flowers  last  September?  All  those 

Her  TWfVflp*  win  imple-  towards  a single  exam  board  known  as  an  AS  level,  it  will  locked  into  a post-ironic  and  rivers  of  champagne,  stories  about  Liam  and 

ment  mostofthe  reforms  pro-  for  England 'so  that  parents,  differ  markedly  from  the  ex-  symbiosis-  with  a increas-  The  groom’s  mother  flew  in  Noel  agreeing  to  separate. 

nrKod  last  vear  bv  Sir  Ron  employers  and  universities  isting  AS,  which  attracted  ingly  marketised  media,  specially.  If  it  was  a decoy.  No  more  Oasis.  Then  it 


after  alL 

fa  the  words  of  a song: 
“Please  don’t  put  your  life 


as  tilings  turned  out,  it 

_ wasn’t  / 

izt  year,  although  the  There  seemed,  on  the  face 
condary  schools  would  pre-  of  It  to  be  four  possible  the- 
rm extra  year  to  prepare.  ories  about  the  story. 
Sixth  formers  and  their  which  were  under  intense 


night  to  state  with  any  con-  Of  a rock ’n  roll  hand/ 
fldence  which  of  the  above  Who’ll  throw  it  all  away.” 
theories  was  most  tenable.  Or  in  the  words  of  another 

Nor  was  it  able  to  substan-  sang:  “We  don’t  know  why/ 
tiate  a late-running  alter-  Why.  why.  why.  why.” 


had  been  obtained  to  tie  up  Which  leaves  only  the 
as  many  reporters  as  poss-  “DON'T  KNOW  WHAT  THE 
Ible.  At  the  most  hotly  STORY  IS,  BUT  WE'VE 


POST-MODERN  tipped  venue,  a house  in  I ALL  BEEN  HAD  AGAIN” 


“We  should  examine  vanced  Subsidiary  qualifies-  STORY  THEORY:  This  pos-  Knightsbrfdge.  lorries  de-  THEORY:  Yon  remember 
whether  we  . should  move  tion.  Although  it  will  be  its  that  Liam  and  Patsy  are  livered  £1,200  of  flowers  last  September?  All  those 


posed  last  year  hy  Sir  Ron  employers  and  universities  isting  AS,  which  attracted  ingly  marketised  media. 
Searing,  foe  Government's  know  that  a particular  grade  only  about  50,000  entries  last  where  there  is  continuum 
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It  was  hugely  successful. 


turned  out  that  Liam  had 


former  chief  curriculum  ad-  gained  in  one  school  is  as  year,  compared  with  750,000  between  truth  and  untruth  tub  EXTREMELY  UN- 1 felt  it  proper  to  stay  home 

viser  including  his  sugges-  good  as  a similar  -grade  for  A levels.  and  between  the  exploiter  LIKELY  STORY  THEORY:  J 

tion  that  all  students  should  gatopd  in  another”,  he  said  Ministers  also  plan  , to  con-  and  the  exploited.  Under  This  is  the  official  story,  and  [ 

learn  the  key  skills  of  comma-  last  night.  vert  youth  training  into  a sys-  this  theory,  there  never  therefore  much  sneered  at 


nication,  information  technol- 


The  package  will  disappoint  tem  of  national  traineeships,  was  going  to  be  a wedding. 
achers  wanting  to  end ' the  to  be  introduced  in  September  THE  NAKED  COMMER- 


oev  and  application  of  teachers  wanting  to  end' the  to  be  introduced  in  September  THE  NAKED  COMMER- 
numbers.  second-class  status  of  voca-  alongside  a Relaunch  scheme  CIALISM  STORY  THEORY: 

Mrs  Shephard  will  couple  tianal  qualifications  by  Croat-  to  bring  foe  disaffected  back  This  argues  that  it  was  a 
- fog  a single  system  of  aca-  into  learning.  v—  — ««* 


syllabus  reform  with  a call  fbr  ing  a single  system  of  aca- 
a reduction  in  foe  number  of  demic  and  vocational  awards 
exam  boards  setting  and  which  could  be  tailored  Jto 
marking  A levels.  After  alle-  suit  individuals’  needs.  Sir 


was  going  to  be  a wedding.  by  the  more  sophisticated 

THE  NAKED  COMMER-  Oasis  watchers.  It  hinges  on 
CIALfSM  STORY  THEORY:  a press  statement  announc- 
This  argues  that  it  was  a ing  that  the  wedding  was 


<Ht  off  th*  void  standard, 
02,  pags  ID 


massive  hoax  with  no  other  off,  issued  by  the  band's  re- 
purpose than  to  distract  cord  company  less  than  four 
media  attention  from  the  si-  hours  before  Liam  and 
muitaneoos  release  of  a Patsy  were  due  to  tie  the 


:■  JO#  Yifei-.'i'i 


ETA  escalates  terrorism  drive 


udgesbSf  dead  and  military  van  Madrid,  a few  hours  after  a I nif  ^danza. 

bombed  by  Basque  separatists  I skirts  of  Granads^  in  south-  j nority  conservative  goven  - 

em.  Spain,  kflling  a military  ment  rejested  a proposal  from 
fry  of  an  ETA  prisoner  hang-  base  employee  - and  Injuring  the  moderate  Basque  nation- 
lug  in  his  cell  last  Friday.  several  others.  The  bomb  alist  party  to  consider  negoti- 
OfBcials  speculated  that  the  shattered  the  van  in  which  ations  with  ETA  Mr  Azaar 


Gooch  fen  NMnd  ■ ing  in  his  cell  last  Friday.  several  others.  The  bomb 
— ■ 1 ; Officials  speculated  that  the  shattered  the  van  in  which 

SUPREME  court  judge  judge,  Rafeel  Martinez  Em-  the.  victim.  Domingo  Puente, 
was  shot  dead  and  a perador,  aged  69,  had  been  a civilian  hairdresser  aged  43, 
military  employee  killed  as  a reprisal  meant  to  and.  . seven  other  men  were 
in  a bomb  Mast,  in  two  intimidate  the  courts.  travelling, 

hv  the  Sascue  sena-  Five  of  the  p leaders  of  The  actions  are  part  of  an 


A SUPREME  court  judge 

was  shot  dead  and  a 
military  employee 
tilled  In  a bomb  Mast,  in  two 
attacks  by  the  Basque  sepa- 
organisation  ETA 
Jay.  ' • 

-The  violence  coincided 
the  death  of  a separatist 
*,  Eugenio  Aranburu, 
hanged  In  his  home  in 


the  victim,  Domingo  Puente,  has  taken  a particularly 
a civilian  hairdresser  aged  43,  tough  position  against  both 
and  seven  other  men  were  ETA  and  Herri  Batasuna. 


intimidate  the  courts.  travelling.  The  interior  minister, 

Five  of  the  25  leaders  of  The  actions  are  part  of  an  Jaime  Mayor  Oreja,  who  cut 
ETA’s  political  wing,  Herri  escalation  in  violence  exacer-  short  a trip  to  Israel,  said  foe 
Batasuna,  were  Jailed  last  hated  by  political  divisions  attacks  confirmed  that  foe 
week  they  refused  to  appear  over  how  to  tackle  terrorism,  government  was  right  to  rule 
before  the  supreme  court.  Mr  The  differences  were  due  to  out  talks.  “No  dialogue  is 
Aranburu.  aged  41,  had  been  be  discussed  yesterday  at  a possible,”  he  added. 


■Eugenio  Aranburu,  Aranburu.  aged  41,  had  been  be  foscussed  y^tedayat  a 
hanged  In  bis  home  In  due  to  appear  in  court  .meeting  m Madrid  between 
>asqu*  province  of  Viz-  yesterday.  - foe  prime  minister,  Josfe 

and  followed  the  OJscov-  The  judge  was  shot  in  the  Maria  Aznar  and  the  Basque 


The  death  of  an  ETA  activ- 
ist, Jo$6  Maria  Aranzamendi. 
Continued  on  page  2,  column  3 


EMU  - should 
Britain  joki? 

Britain  must  make  a 
decision  before  the 
end  of  the  year  on 
joining  the  European 
single  currency  in 
1999.  The  issue  has 
been  clouded  by 

hysteria 
and  half- 
truth. 

On  pages 


Guardian 
writers 
clear  the 
mist  by 
presenting  the  case 
for,  the  case  against 
and  the  case  for 
waiting  to  see  in 
extracts  from  a new 
book.  The  Single 
Currency  ■—  Should 
Britain  Join  ? 
published  by  Vintage. 
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This  classic  navy  travel  bag  branded  with  the 
Guardian  International  and  Observer  logo 
is  constructed  from  a water  resistant,  durable  PVG. 
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duty  shoulder  strap,  carry  bandto 
and  double  ended  zipper  compartments. 
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Sketch 


Beijing  blames  ‘splittists’  and  clamps  down  on  far-west  region  after  most  serious  turmoil  since  1 990 


Heroes  of  a dog 
eat  dogma  world 


Simon  Hoggart 


^pHANKS  to  Richard  Bran- 

1 son.  you  can  now  live 

I your  entire  life  through 
his  Virgin  companies.  You 
could  Dv  Virgin  to  New  York, 
meet  a beautiful  woman,  woo 
her  with  love  songs  on  a Vir- 
gin CD  trucking  a few  Mates 
brand  condoms  into  your  wal- 
let). marry  her  with  Virgin 
Bridal  services,  insure  her  life 
for  a million  quid  with  V irgin 
Insurance,  then  throw  her  out 
of  a hot-air  balloon. 

This  weekend  the  papers 
carried  drawings  of  a shiny, 
scarlet,  high-speed,  tilting 
Virgin  train.  These  will  be 
equipped  with  luxurious  club 
cars  where  businessmen  can 
drink  vodka  and  make  those 
annoying  rails  on  their  mo- 
biles (“Yes.  I'm  on  the  train!"!. 

No  one  doubted  that  the  pri- 
vatised companies  would  find 
a way  of  catering  for  people 
who  could  afford  £2Q0-odd  for  a 
train  journey.  But  what  about 
the  rest  of  us?  Pictures  like 
those  are  the  Tory  equivalent 
of  the  Socialist  Realist  school 
in  Russia  after  the  revolution. 

Vast  canvases  showed 
strong,  handsome,  bright-eyed 
comrades  standing  together 
under  the  Red  Flag,  cheerily 
hewing  coal  from  the  mines, 
the  Ores  in  the  steel  mil  Is 
reflecting  from  the  honest 
sweat  on  their  muscles.  Mean- 
while, in  the  real  world,  work- 
ers had  little  to  eat  or  drink 
and  peasants  were  being  shot. 

Because  the  reality  was  so 
different  from  the  dogma,  art 
was  used  to  Oil  the  gap.  There 
might  be  nothing  but  rotting 
cabbage  for  dinner,  bat  we 
can  offer  you  the  myth  of  glori- 
ous. victorious  comradeship 
instead. 

In  the  same  way,  Capitalist 
Realism  offers  us  a gleaming 
vision  of  what  the  ideology 
claims  to  provide,  but  doesn  *t 
Among  the  leading  exponents 
of  the  Capitalist  Realist  School 
are  ministers  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transport 

Take  John  Watts,  yester- 
day. answering  questions 


about  the  privatised  railways. 
"1  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  directors  of  Chiltem  Rail- 
ways on  exceeding  their  tar- 
gets . . . their  passengers  are 
now  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
privatisation!" 

(The  heroic  workers  of  Steel 
Mill  872  in  Kryashkov  have 
exceeded  all  targets  for  the 
third  successive  year!  i 

Andrew  Robathan  (C. 

Blaby)  recalled  the  dark  pre- 
revolutionary days  of  British 
Rail.  Did  the  minister  recall 
BR  sandwiches,  the  "wrong 
kind  of  snow",  and  Cossacks 
cutting  down  unarmed  pas- 
sengers? (I  made  the  last  bit 
up.) 

Mr  Robathan  paid  tribute  to 
the  glorious  achievements  of 
the  East  Midlands  Main  Line, 
which  was  now  "forcing  pas- 
sengers off  the  Ml"  and  on  to 
the  trains. 

(I  had  a vision  of  the  priva- 
tised engines  being  fitted  with 
cow-catchers,  veering  off  the 
tracks  to  scoop  up  bewildered 
motorway  drivers.) 

"The  key'  to  the  success  of 
rail  freight  is  privatisation!" 
said  Mr  Watts.  (By  following 
the  correct  teachings  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism, mineworkers 
in  the  Yakutskaya  region  have 
increased  coal  production  by 
over 300 percent!) 

Teddy  Taylor  (C,  Southend) 
congratulated  the  LTS  railway 
which  transports  his  constitu- 
ents. Now  the  line  was  so  reli- 
able they  could  take  jobs  In 
London!  And,  added  Sir 
George  Young,  the  minister, 
there  had  been  a 66  per  cent 
Call  in  assaults  on  passengers. 

(In  the  new  era  of  socialist 
brotherhood  under  the  wise 
leadership  of  Beloved  Com- 
rade Leader  Josef  Stalin,  all 
workers  have  jobs!  And  crime 
is  at  an  end!) 

Throughout  this  Great  Leap 
Forward  to  a Glorious  Future, 
I noticed  my  old  comrade 
Michael  Fabricant  jumping  up 
and  down.  Sadly,  the  Speaker 
didn’t  call  him  until  Question 
15,  which  concerned  traffic  in 
the  Pendle  area.  Surely  even 
the  Polymath  of  the  Potteries 
could  not  be  an  expert  on  that 

But  he  is.  To  loud  Labour 
barracking,  he  declared  that 
road  congestion  in  Lanca- 
shire would  not  matter  since 
the  train  service  would  soon 
be  wonderfully  Improved — 
unless  Labour  got  in  and 
ruined  it 

As  the  old  Communists  used 
to  say,  under  capitalism  it's 
always  jams  tomorrow. 


Review 


Undeconstructed 
and  finely  sung 


Andrew  Clements 


Lohengrin 

Royal  Opera  House. 

Covent  Garden 

WITH  Palestrina, 

Lohengrin  and  then 
The  Masters  ingers  all 
com  frig  into  the  repertory’  in  a 
little  over  six  weeks,  there  is 
no  lack  of  Teutonic  weight  in 
the  Royal  Opera’s  celebra- 
tions of  its  50th  anniversary. 
The  Lohengrin  is  by  no  means 
new,  but  it  is  an  overdue 
revival  of  a production  by 
Elijah  Moshinsky  first  seen  in 
1977  and  last  aired  nine  years 
ago. 

Anyone  who  likes  their 
Wagner  deconstructed  won’t 
find  much  to  digest  In 
Mosh  insky's  naturalistic 
treatment,  and  even  Jess  meat 
on  John  Napier's  minimalist 
sets,  for  which  three  portable 
totems,  bland  white  flats  and 
enough  gauze  to  keep  out  the 
most  determined  mosquito, 
serve  for  the  entire  opera. 

Distinctions  between  public 
and  private,  grand  open-air  set 
pieces  and  intimate  dialogues, 
are  largely  ignored  — Lohen- 
grin and  Elsa  spend  their  fate- 
ful. unconsummated  wedding 
night  in  a space  big  enough  to 
accommodate  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Brabant  — but  the 
ceremonial  pomp  of  the  open- 
ing and  closing  scenes  is  man- 
aged economically. 

Christian  symbolism  looms 
large,  as  if  Moshinsky  is  an- 
ticipating in  Wagnerian 
terms,  and  recollecting  in 
mythological  ones,  the  holy 
rites  of  Parsifal:  the  commu- 
nion host  is  distributed  in  the 
first  act,  the  wedding  proces- 
sion Includes  a sacred  reli- 
quary, crucifixes  abound.  But 
having  set  up  this  religious 
context,  there  is  Uttle  purpose- 
ful acting  and  a lot  of  statu- 


esque delivery.  Perhaps  20 
years  on  it  was  impossible  to 
recreate  the  dramatic  ten- 
sions ofthe  original 
production. 

Yet  what  makes  this  revival 
so  rewarding  is  the  quality  of 
the  vocal  and  orchestral  per- 
formances. The  standard  is  set 
in  the  pit,  where  Valery  Ger- 
giev, conducting  the  score  for 
the  first  time  outside  his  na- 
tive Russia,  shapes  and  con- 
trols the  long  evening  with 
magnetic  certainty. 

Gergiev's  mastery  is 
matched  by  at  least  three  of 
the  performances  on  stage, 
and  positively  outshone  by  an- 
other. Rene  Pape,  in  the  un- 
promisingly stolid  role  of 
King,  still  manages  to  invest 
every-  phrase  with  burnished 
tone  and  clarion  directness. 
Sergei  Leiferkus's  Telra- 
mund,  despite  looking  like  an 
ersatz  Rasputin,  has  an  inten- 
sity to  his  delivery  that  gives 
his  confrontations  with  Lo- 
hengrin a real  dramatic  edge, 
even  though  their  Tight  is  woe- 
fully Fudged,  while  Gdsta  Win- 
bergh  in  the  title  role  gains  in 
presence  as  the  opera  un- 
ravels. and  delivers  his  third- 
act  narration  with  poise,  intel- 
ligence and  mounting  fervour. 

But  the  unquestioned  star  of 
the  evening  is  Karita  Mattila, 
whose  Elsa  is  a heartrending, 
gloriously  unforgettable  per- 
sonification. Mattila  at  pres- 
en t seems  un capable  of  utter- 
ing an  unlovely  sound  on 
stage.  Her  voice  Is  creamily 
even.  Its  dynamic  range  and 
shading  effortlessly  subtle. 

She  makes  the  audience  hang 
on  every  phrase,  and  she 
touches  depths  of  emotion 
that  no  one  else  in  this  perfor- 
mance can  reach.  This  is  great 
singing,  no  question,  and 
worth  every  effort  to  hear. 
What’s  going  on  around  her, 
energised  by  Gergiev,  is 
pretty  good.  too. 


Muslim  riots  shake  China 


Andrew  Higgins 
In  Hong  Kong  and 
DavM  Hears*  In  Moscow 


SPASM  of  anti-Chi- 
nese unrest  has 
convulsed  a mainly 
Muslim  region  in 
he  far  west  of 
China,  with  at  least  10  people 
killed  in  rioting  which  left 
streets  scattered  with  naming 
vehicles  and.  according  to  one 
account,  burnt  corpses. 

The  town  of  Yinlng,  near 
the  border  with  Kazakhstan, 
has  been  placed  under  curfew 
and  sealed  off  from  the  rest  of 
Xinjiang,  a vast  region  of  de- 
serts and  mountains  in  the 
heart  of  Central  Asia  where 
China  tests  its  nuclear 
weapons.  Some  reports  spoke 
of  many  more  casualties. 

Accounts  vary  on  the  trig- 
ger for  last  week's  turmoil. 
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the  most  serious  in  the  region 
since  a 1990  rebellion  that  led 
China  to  deploy  tens  of  thou- 
sands more  security  person- 
nel In  Xinjiang. 

China  has  tried  to  conquer 


the  region  for  centuries  and 

has  never  entirely  pacified  a 
population  dominated  by  L’l- 
ghurs,  a predominantly  Mus- 
lim Turkic  people  who  claim 
to  have  handed  the  conquer- 
ing armies  of  Alexander  the 
Great  their  first  defeat  in  the 
fourth  century  BC. 

State-controlled  Chinese 
television  in  the  area,  long  be- 
devilled by  a volatile  mix  of 
Islam  and  Uighur  national- 
ism, reported  last  night  that  a 
"riot"  had  been  quelled.  It 
said  “splittists"  had  used  reli- 
gion to  stir  up  ‘'misinformed 
masses",  but  gave  no  details. 

Yinlng,  the  epicentre  of  the 

ethnic  unrest  was  the  capital 
of  a short-lived  East  Turke- 
stan Republic  half  a century 
ago,  and  has  become  a major 
Central  Asian  crossroads 
following  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Trade,  guns,  po- 
litical ferment  and  Islam  pour 


across  what  was  once  a 
tightly  sealed  border. 

A report  yesterday  in  the 
Hong  Kong  newspaper  Ming 

Pao  blamed  the  rioting  on 
radical  Islamic  teenagers. 
But  exiled  Uighur  activists 
with  extensive  contacts  in  the 
area  deny  Chinese  claims  of 
Islamic  fundamentalism. 

“China  has  turned  eastern 
Turkestan  into  a timebomb.” 
said  Erkin  Alptekin,  an  exiled 
Uighur  whose  late  father  is 
revered  in  parts  or  Xinjiang  as 
a nationalist  hero.  "Instead  of 
dousing  tensions  by  listening 
to  people,  they  are  constantly 
looking  for  confrontation.  The 
moment  you  open  your  mouth 
you  are  a splittist  and  a funda- 
mentalist. China  is  very 
dever.  It  knows  the  West  Is 
scared  of  fundamentalism." 

Ethnic  Chinese  account  for 
about  6 million  Of  a popula- 
tion of  16  million  in  what  is 


nominally  an  autonomous 
region  but  in  reality  enjoys 
less  autonomy  than  most  or- 
dinary provinces.  It  is  a pre- 
cedent that  clouds  Beijing's 
promises  to  grant  a “high- 
degree  of  autonomy"  to  Hong 
Kong  when  it  takes  control. 

When  Mao  Zedong  came  to 
power  In  1949,  wily  300.000 
ethnic  Chinese  lived  in  Xin- 
jiang. Most  of  the  region's  Ut- 
ghur  leaders  perished  in  a 
mysterious  plane  crash  on 
their  way  to  Beijing  to  negoti- 
ate with  Mao  soon  after  the 
revolution. 

Astair  Vakhidov,  a spokes- 
man for  the  Front  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Uighurstan,  said  in 
the  Kazakhstan  capital  Al- 
maty that  last  week’s  riots 
began  "because  the  Chinese 
are  forcing  the  Uighur  to  cele- 
brate the  Chinese  new  year 
...  to  dance  with  dragons  and 
do  all  those  things.  We  are 


Domingo  Puente's  body  is  removed  in  Granada  after  an  ETA  bomb  blew  up  the  van  in  which  he  was  driving  to  an  air  force  base  photograph:  fctreras/efe 


Judge  and  air 
force  worker 
die  as  Basque 
separatists 
step  up  terror 


continued  from  page  1 
In  his  prison  cell  last  Friday 
triggered  demonstrations  and 
riots  throughout  the  Basque 
country  over  the  weekend. 
Demonstrators  questioned 
the  official  explanation  of  sui- 
cide following  depression, 
and  relatives  yesterday  de- 
manded a second  autopsy 
after  press  reports  that  Aran- 


zamendi  bad  been  found  with 
his  arms  and  legs  tied. 

Yesterday's  attacks  follow 
two  shootings  in  January  — 
of  a military  officer  in  Madrid 
and  a bicycle  salesman  in  the 
Basque  city  of  San  Sebastian. 
They  are  part  of  a new  year 
offensive  designed  to  counter 
dwindling  political  support 
and  improve  moral  among 


ETA  activists  and  supporters. 

Last  week  Herri  Batasuna's 
leader,  leader  Jon  Idlgoras, 
issued  a veiled  warning  that 
the  supreme  court  prosecu- 
tion of  his  party’s  leaders 
could  lead  to  further  ETA 
attacks. 

“It  could  bring  costs  to  soci- 
ety," he  told  a news  confer- 
ence. “The  actual  conse- 


quences win  not  be  desired.' 

Police  had  stepped  up  secu- 
rity at  courts  and  Judges’ 
homes  after  finding  an  ETA 
hit  list  in  a raid  on  a Madrid 
flat  believed  to  have  been 
used  by  the  separatists.  But 
Mr  Martinez's  name  was  not 
on  the  list  and  he  had  not 
been  given  any  special 
protection. 


Ashworth  inquiry  suspends  consultant 


David  Brindle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


SENIOR  doctor  at  Ash- 
(1  worth  top-security  hos- 

^^kpital  was  yesterday  sus- 
pended under  the  inquiry 
Into  allegations  of  paedophile 
activity,  pornography  and 
drug  and  alcohol  use  among 
patients. 

Dr  Ian  Strickland,  consul- 
tant psychiatrist  and  clinical 
manager  of  the  Merseyside 
hospital's  personality  dis- 
order (PD)  unit,  became  the 
fourth  staff  member  to  be  sus- 
pended as  a result  of  the 
Inquiry. 

Ashworth's  acting  chief  ex- 
ecutive announced  a series  of 
measures  to  tighten  controls, 
including  a ban  on  children 
visiting  wards.  One  of  the 
main  allegations  under  Inves- 


tigation is  that  a girl  may 
have  been  sexually  abused 
within  the  PD  unit. 

The  Commons  was  told  that 
the  inquiry  — though  strictly 
Into  claims  about  the  unit 
alone  — would  “follow  up  any 
wider  questions  which  are 
necessary  to  the  proper  con- 
sideration of  these  issues". 

Stephen  Dorrell,  Health 
Secretary,  said  concerns 
about  security  were  only  halT 
the  remit  of  the  Inquiry, 
being  led  by  former  judge 
Peter  Fallon,  QC. 

“The  hospital  must  also  en- 
sure that  its  patients  receive 
a high  standard  of  clinical 
care." 

Dr  Strickland's  suspension 
follows  those,  announced  last 
Friday,  of  two  nurses  and  of 
Janice  Miles,  Ashworth's 
chief  executive. 

Ervflle  MUJar.  acting  chief 


execctive  on  secondment 
from  the  West  Lambeth  com- 
munity care  health  service 
trust  in  south  London,  said  it 
should  not  be  assumed  that 
the  psychiatrist  — whom  he 
did  not  name  — was  guilty  of 
any  wrongdoing. 

"It  was  part  of  my  initial 
task  to  review  some  ofthe  ma- 
terial collated  as  part  of  the 
investigation.  Having  re- 
viewed the  evidence,  I felt  it 
was  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  individual  concerned  that 
suspension  should  follow." 

The  allegations  involve  a 
former  patient's  daughter, 
now  in  local  authority  care, 
and  use  of  the  Internet  to  col- 
lect and  distribute 
pronography. 

Controls  announced  by  Mr 
Millar  include  no  ward  visits 
by  children,  no  access  to  the 
hospital  grounds  for  visitors, 


no  visits  to  the  hospital  by  ex- 
patients, withdrawal  of  per- 
sonal computers  from  the  115 
PD  patients,  more  frequent 
searches  or  wards  and 
restricted  access  to  tele- 
phones for  PD  patients. 

Mr  Millar  stressed  the  alle- 
gations involved  only  a small 
part  of  the  hospital-  He  said 
the  staff  felt  “battered  and 
bruised"  by  their  experience 
of  the  past  few  days,  but 
looked  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  the  inquiry  hearings. 

“This  hospital  is  not  out  of 
controL  It  is  very  much  in 
control  and  it  is  very  clear 
what  it  is  trying  to  do  and 
what  it  Is  trying  to  Investi- 
gate.” Mr  Millar  said. 

At  Westminster,  Mr  Dorrell 
faced  demands  from  Simon 
Hughes,  Liberal  Democrat 
health  spokesman,  for  an  In- 
dependent national  inspector- 


ate for  health  and  social  care. 
“It  is  totally  unacceptable 
that  a hospital  like  Ashworth 
should  develop  such  an  in- 
bred  culture  that  allows  such 
depraved  activities  to  take 
place  with  the  tacit  collusion 
of  staff,”  Mr  Hughes  said. 

But  the  minister  agreed 
that  Ashworth  and  the  other 
special  hospitals  were  “too 
tightly  held".  But  he  said  an- 
other inspectorate  would 
solve  nothing:  the  existing 
Health  Advisory  Service  had 
inspected  Ashworth  in  1995 
and  given  it  a generally  en- 
couraging report. 

Tessa  Jowell,  shadow 
health  minister,  said  the  Ash- 
worth developments  had  ex- 
posed “the  dreadful  inade- 
quacy of  the  monitoring 
systems  which  are  supposed 
to  ensure  safety  at  high-secu- 
rity hospitals". 


Muslims;  this  means  nothing 
to  us." 

Mr  Alpickln,  however,  .said 
the  trouble  began  when  Ui- 
ghurs  gathered  outside  govern- 
ment offices  in  Yinlng  to  t&. 
roand  the  release  of  prisoners 
before  the  end  of  Ramadan. 
The  protest  became  violent 
when  security  forces  began 
beating  and  arresting  demon- 
strators. Other  sources  sold 
the  spark  cume  when  police  ar- 
rested a group  of  women  read- 
ing prayers  last  Tuesday  night 

China's  Communist  Party 
chief  and  President  Jiang  Ze- 
min last  year  ordered  a “ptti- 
le ss  struggle"  against  Uighur 
“splittists".  Together  with  a 
nationwide  crackdown  on 
crime,  the  struggle  against 
Uighur  nationalism  over  the 
past  nine  months  has  been 
the  harshest  in  years. 


Leader  comment,  page  a 

Tories  at 
odds  on 


policy 


Ewan  MscAstiR,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 

CABINET  confusion 
over  Scottish  devolu- 
tion was  exposed  yes- 
terday when  the  Health  Secre- 
tary. Stephen  Dorrell. 
suggested  n future  Scottish 
parliament  could  be 
abolished. 

This  was  at  odds  with  the 
Scottish  Secretary.  Michael 
Forsyth,  who  last  night  reiter- 
ated that  the  Tories  will  not 
seek  to  reverse  a Scottish  par- 
liament if  a Labour  govern- 
ment creates  one. 

Mr  Forsyth  said  yesterday: 
“Once  Humpty  Dumpty  foils 
off  the  wall,  he  will  not  he  put 
back  together  again  no  matter 
how  many  of  the  king’s 
horses  and  the  king's  men 
turn  up."  A Scottish  parlia- 
ment would  be  "not  just  for 
Christmas,  It’s  for  life” 

Mr  Dorrell,  tipped  as  a can- 
didate for  the  Tory  leadership 
if  John  Major  loses  the  gen- 
eral election,  attempted  to 
undo  the  damage  last  night  by 
claiming  his  comments  had 
been  misinterpreted. 

The  row  is  a setback  for  Mr 
Dorrell,  who  was  appointed 
by  Mr  Major  to  make  the  case 
against  Labour's  devolution 
plans. 

The  key  to  the  difference 
between  Mr  Dorrell  and  Mr 
Forsyth  is  strategy.  Mr  Fbr- 
syth  has  been  trying  to 
frighten  Scottish  voters  by 
saying  a vote  for  a Scottish 
parliament  would  be  final, 
while  Mr  Dorrell  suggested  it 
could  be  undone. 

A spokesman  for  Conserva- 
tive Central  Office  in  Scot- 
land attempted  to  square  Mr 
Forsyth's  mid  Mr  Dorrell's  po- 
sitions by  saying  Mr  Dorrell 
was  saying  that  technically  a 
Scottish  parliament  could  be 
abolished,  while  Mr  Forsyth 
was  sajting  that  politically 
this  would  be  impossible. 

Any  Conservative  attempt 
to  dismantle  a Scottish  parlia- 
ment would  defy  the  result  of 
a referendum  to  be  held  later 
this  year  if  Labour  wins  the 
election.  The  referendum 
would  ask  Scots  if  they  want  a 
parliament  and  if  they  want  it 
to  have  tax-raising  powers. 

The  shadow  Scottish  secre- 
tary, George  Robertson,  wrote 
to  Mr  Major  last  night  asking 
him  to  clear  up  the  "chaos 
and  confusion”. 

Labour  leader  Tony  Blair 
said:  "If  they  [the  Scottish 
peoplel  vote  for  it,  it  would  be 
quite  extraordinary  if  the 
Conservative  Party  wanted  to 
try  and  wreck  that” 

Mr  Dorrell  made  his  contro- 
versial comment  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  Scotsman, 
whose  reporter,  Andrew 
Parker,  said:  “What  you  seem 
to  be  saying  really  is  that  if 
for  whatever  reason  this  par- 
liament comes  about,  the  best 
route  to  ensure  that  our  ar- 
rangements remain  intact  Is 
to  get  rid  of  it  again,  rather 

than " 

Mr  Dorrell  interrupted: 
"Yes,  absolutely”. 

Mr  Dorrell  said  later  be  had 
not  used  the  word  abolish.  "I 
said  that  a Scottish  parlia- 
ment that  was  set  up  on  the 
half-baked  basis  that  Labour 
currently  proposes  is  one  that 
raises  a whole  series  of  unan- 
swered questions  which  a 
Labour  government  would 
have  to  address." 


SPRING  STARTS  ON  FEBRUARY  16TH 
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Baby  died  after  shaking  by  British  au  pair 
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Louise  Woodward  (right)  with  her  attorney.  Maria  Galvagna,  when  she  was  arraigned  for  assault  last  week.  She  is  now  to  be  charged  with  murder  photograph:  tom  landers 

Nanny  on  murder  charge 


ant 


Sarah  Boseley 

RITISH  au  pair 
Louise . Woodward, 
aged  18,  was  wait- 
ing in  custody  last 
night  to  be  brought 
before  a United  States  court 
and  charged  with  murder, 
following  the  death  of  the 
nine-month-old  baby  she  was 
caring  for. 

Matthew  Eappen  died  of 
intra-cranial  haemorrhaging 
in  Boston  Children’s  Hospital 
early  yesterday  morning.  He 
was  taken  there  last  Tuesday 
after  Ms  Woodward  called  the 
emergency  medical  services 


Over  there  and 
underpaid: 
Sarah 
Boseley 
reports.on  the 
plight  of  British 
nannies  for 
whom  the 
American 
dream 
becomes  a 
nightmare  of 
long  hours  and 
loneliness 


because  he  had  stopped 
breathing. 

Paramedics  found  the  boy 
unresponsive  and  alerted 
police  because  his  eyes  were 
bulging,  a possible  sign  that 
he  bad  been  abused,  police 
said  at  the  time. 

The  assistant  Middlesex 
district  attorney,  Lynn  Roo- 
ney, said  the  au  pair  told 
police  she  had  handled  the 
baby  roughly  in  the  bath- 
room. and  had  later  shaken 
him,  because  he  was  fussy 
and  she  was  frustrated. 

Ms  Woodward’s  mother 
Sue,  who  lives,  in  Elton,  , 
Cheshire,  was  appalled  at  the 
news  of  the  baby’s  death. ! 


LOUISE  Woodward  is  one 
of  thousands  of  young 
women,  who  are  seduced 
every  year  by  the  exciting 
prospects  for  foreign  travel 
held  out  in  glossy  ads  in  the 
likes  of  the  Lady  magazine 
and  Nursery  World. 

An  pair  agencies  offer  the 
experience  of  a lifetime  — 
the  chance  to  spend  a year 
in  the  United  States,  travel- 
ling and  talcing  holidays 
with  an  American  family. 
It  sounds  enormous  fan. 
but  the  family  is  often  look- 
ing not  for  an  occasional 
pair  of  hands  to  help  with 
the  dusting  and  the  kids, 
bat  a foil-time  nanny.  In 
1994,  an  pairs  earned  $155 
(£97)  a week  pins  board  and 
lodging. 

For  women  such  as  Ms 
Woodward,  taking  a break 
after  her  A-levels.  the  real- 
ity of  five  days  a week  at 
home  with  small  children 
dawns  only  after  they  have 
flown  out.  It  is  a for  cry 
from  Britain,  where  under 
government  regulations  an 


i "Yesterday  all  the  news  had 
! been  positive,  and  because  we 
hadn’t  heard  anything  about 
MatthewV  condition  we  as- 
sumed he  was  getting  better," 
she  said.  ‘That  is  all  we  were 
praying  for." 

“When  I heard  he  had  died  I 
was  devastated.  I can’t  imag- 
ine how  his  parents  mustfeeL 
I have  already  lost  my  daugh- 
ter — but  I have  at  least  got 
the  hope  of  getting  her  back” 

Mrs  Woodward’s  husband 
Gary  has  Down  to  Boston  to 
support  his  daughter. 

Louise  had  planned  to 
spend  a year  in  America  after 
finishing  her  A-levels,  Mrs 
Woodward  said.  “She  was 


pairs  are  allowed  to  work 
only  25  hours  a week,  with 
two  clear  days.  Their  stated 
purpose  is  to  learn  English 
and  their  duties  are  light 
chores  and  a bit  of 
rfril 

But  in  the  US,  the  deal  Is 
[ 45  hours  a week  — a foll- 
! time  job.  which  can  be  hard 
and  lonely,  with  no  net- 
work of  friends  or  col- 
leagues to  talk  to. 

There  has  been  disquiet 
in  the  US  over  the  au  pair 
programme  since  it  began 
in  1985.  There  was  a move 
to  scrap  it  after  a two-year 
pilot  project,  bat  Congress 
voted  it  through. 

In  February  1990.  the  US 
general  accounting  office, 
the  investigative  arm  of 
Congress,  found  that  an 
pairs  were  regularly  work- 
ing more  than  45  hours  a 
week,  but  nothing  was  done 
because  the  programme 
was  so  popular  with  the 
public. 

The  programme  “offers 
fomilies  a relatively  in  ex- 


very  happy  and  very  good 
with  the  children.  They  loved 
her.” 

MrsWoodward  saictshe  vis- 
ited her  - daughter -Inf  Massa- 
chusetts over  Christinas/  “I 
took  the  baby  out  myself  for  a 
walk  and  comforted  bim 
when  he  was  crying.  I fed  him 
and  helped  look  after  him. 
She  was  very  good  with  him." 

She  described  her  daughter 
as  “a  normal  18-year-old  — 
fan-loving,  outgoing,  lively, 
enjoys  going  out  — very 
much  a family  girl  who  loves 
her  family  and  spends  a lot  of 
Umix  with  her  family".  Louise 
was  now  leaning  heavily  on 
her  father,  she  said. 


pensive  mode  of  child  care, 
as  compared  with  existing 
day  care,  and  babysitting 
arrangements",  said  the  US 
Information  Agency  in 
1994,  when  minor  changes 
were  brought  in.  Senator 
Patrick  Leahy  said  it  was 
“sold  abroad  as  a great  way 
to  experience  American 


‘We  have  said  that 
a child  is  going 
to  die,  and  I don’t 
think  this  will  be 
the  last  one’ 


culture  and  here  as  a great 
way  to  get  inexpensive 
child  care."  The  agency, 
which  runs  the  pro- 
gramme, wanted  to  reduce 
the  hours  an  pairs  worked, 
bat  reluctantly  gave  in  to 
the  insistence  of  families 
Anri  agencies  that  nothing 


Ms  Woodward  was  em- 
ployed as  a full-time  nanny  by 
a pair  - of  doctors,  Sunil  and 
Deborah  Eappen.  Before  that 
ohp  had  looked  after  the  nlne- 
montb-old  son  of  Harris  Ko- 
misbane,  of  Manchester-by- 
the-Sea,  but  left  because  she 
was  unwilling  to  be  home  by 
Upm  every  night  as  they 
demanded. 

‘"There  was  nothing  that 
would  give  us  any  idea  that 
she  would  do  anything  to 
harm  the  baby  [Landonl  or 
anyone  else’s  child."  Mr  Ko- 
mishane  said.  "We  were  very 
shocked  to  hear  what  bad 
happened." 

There  has  been  consider- 


less  than  45  hours  a week 
was  viable. 

More  concern  has  been 
voiced  since  1993.  when  a 
member  of  Senator  Leahy’s 
staff  discovered  that  her 
child  bad  been  photo- 
graphed nude  by  an  an 
pair.  The  woman  was  even- 
tually convicted  of  child 
molestation  and  deported. 
In  1994.  a Dutch  an  pair  in 
Virginia  was  charged  with 
the  death  of  an  infant  she 
was  caring  for. 

There  have  been  numer- 
ous complaints  of  friction 
between  au  pairs  and  fam- 
ilies and  of  au  pairs  having 
to  work  too  long  and  too 
bard.  Americans  get  child  I 
care  on  the  cheap,  not  a , 
qualified  or  experienced 
nanny. 

But  Britain  has  no  regu- 
lations to  restrict  someone 
calling  herself  a nanny. 
The  Professional  Associa- 
tion of  Nursery  Nurses 
(PANN),  the  magazine 
Nursery  World  and  other 
organisations  bave  been 


Poor  get 
raw  deal 
from  the 
banks 


Jill  Papworth 


POORER  savers  are 
getting  an  increas- 
ingly raw  deal  from 
banks  and  building 
societies,  according  to  a 
report  published  today  by  the 
National  Consumer  Council. 

Low-income  consumers  get 
lower  returns.  less  choice  and 
worse  value  for  money  than 
wealthier  savers,  says  the 
NCC.  which  is  calling  for 
“tough  reforms”  to  ensure 
they  get  a better  deal. 

“The  returns  on  offer  to 
poorer  savers  can  be  so  bad. 
many  would  do  as  well  stuff- 
ing their  cash  under  a mat- 
tress or  splashing  out  straight 
away."  said  the  NCC  chair- 
man, David  Hatch. 

Cheap,  flexible  savings 
plans  designed  to  suit  small 
savers  often  give  returns  well 
below  the  rate  of  inflation. 

The  report’s  over-riding 
message  is  that  the  less 
money  you  have  to  save,  the 
more  likely  you  are  to  pay  a 
premium  for  savings  and  in- 
vestment products  — if  sou 
have  access  to  them  at  all. 

Mr  Hatch  said:  "Small  sav- 
ings giving  low  returns  is  a 
hard  fact  of  investment  life. 
What  is  more  worrying  is  that 
fewer  companies  are  willing 
to  deal  in  the  low-income  sav- 
ings market  at  alL  Poorer  sav- 
ers pay  the  price  of  less  com- 
petition and  less  choice." 

Several  factors  conspire  to 
whittle  away  at  consumer  ac- 
cess and  choice,  the  report 
says. 

Many  companies,  put  off  by 
the  extra  costs  in  handling 
small  amounts  of  money,  con- 
centrate on  winning  better-off 
customers. 

Many  building  societies 
have  increased  their  mini- 
mum deposits  for  "instant  ac- 
cess” accounts  from  £1  to  as 
high  as  £2,500  to  keep  out 
“carpetbaggers”  seeking  a 
share  in  merger  or  flotation 
bonuses. 

Cost-cutting  measures  have 
resulted  in  the  axing  of  many 
bank,  building  society  and 
post  office  branches,  leaving 
some  people,  especially  in 
rural  areas,  with  no  access  to 
savings  facilities  at  all. 

A serious  problem  for 


able  anxiety  in  the  US  about 
the  long  hours  worked  by  au 
pairs  and  their  youth  and  in- 
experience. In  1994,  rule 
changes  were  proposed  that 
would  bave  prohibited  au 
pairs  under  the  age  of  21  from 
having  charge  of  children 
under  the  age  of  two. 

Au  Pair  in  America  was 
one  of  the  objecting  agencies. 
“We  believe  that  experience 
rather  than  age  should  be  a 
key  factor  In  the  placement 
process.”  it  said  at  the  time. 

Ms  Woodward,  however, 
like  many  others  who  apply 
to  work  as  au  pairs,  was  in 
full-time  education  until  she 
went  to  work  in  the  US. 


nqmpargnfog  to  have  nan- 

nies  registered. 

“We  have  tried  to  per- 
suade whoever  win  listen 
that  a child  is  going  to  die, 
and  I don’t  think  this  will 
be  the  last  one,”  said  Trida 
Pritchard,  professional  of- 
ficer of  PANN.  “A  massive 
hole  was  left  in  the  Chil- 
dren’s Act.  The  loophole  is 
being  closed  for  paedo- 
philes, bat  there  is  this 
massive  corner  of  child 
care  going  unchecked.** 

Every  other  professional 
working  with  children, 
from  teachers  to  child- 
minders, came  under  scru- 
tiny, but  not  nannies. 

Ruth  Beattie,  editor  of 
Nursery  World,  would  like 
more  restrictions  on  who 
cares  for  children.  “We 
think  that  people  who  have 
sole  charge  of  children 
should  be  either  trained  or 
experienced.  It  is  a recipe 
for  disaster  if  yon  have 
somebody  who  is  inexperi- 
enced, untrained  and  work- 
ing very  long  hours.*’ 


people  without  current  ac- 
counts — over  one  in  five 
adults  — is  that  they  miss  out 
on  the  best  savings  and  in- 
vestment offers  because  these 
require  payments  by  cbeque 
or  direct  debit. 

Other  problems  include 
many  non-taxpayers  failing  to 
reclaim  lax  deducted  at 
source  on  their  savings  inter- 
est, and  a lack  of  consumer 
information  on  the  choice  or 
value-for-money  products 
available  for  small  savers. 

"Saving  should  not  be  a lux- 
ury* for  those  with  lots  of  cash 
to  spare.”  Mr  Hatch  said. 
“More  and  more  people  will 
experience  periods  on  low  in- 
comes as  job  insecurity  and 
seasonal  work  become  par  for 
the  course. 

“They  will  need  to  put 
money  aside  in  the  short 
terra,  to  pay  the  gas  bill  or 
buy  a winter  coat.  And.  like 
everyone  else,  they  must  plan 
for  a time  when  thev  retire  or 
fall  ill.” 

Among  its  recommenda- 
tions. the  NCC  says: 

• High  street  banks  should 
work  harder  to  attract  the  one 
in  five  people  without  a cur- 
rent account. 

• The  Government  should 
research  ways  or  providing 
"back  up”  banking  facilities 
via  its  National  Savings  arm, 
which  should  also  be  used  to 
plug  gaps  in  the  market  by 
providing  simple  long-term 
savings  products  and  cheap 
and  efficient  pension 
schemes. 

• Building  societies  should 
Strive  harder  to  keep  their 
doors  open  to  small  savers, 
perhaps  by  offering  low-mini- 
mum accounts  without  voting 
rights. 

• Credit  unions,  which  offer 
low-cost  savings  and  do  ac- 
cept cash  savings,  should  do 
more  to  promote  their  useful 
services  for  small  savers  — 
only  a quarter  of  2 percent  of 
people  belong  to  one  at  the 
moment. 

• Supermarkets  and  other 
retailers  who  are  launching 
in-store  banking  and  savings 
services  should  aim  to  cater 
for  people  with  less  money  to 
spend  and  save  and  those 
without  current  accounts. 
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Moors  murderer  Brady 
makes  euthanasia  plea 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 

THE  Moors  murderer  Ian 
I Brady  bas  called  for  the 
right  to  take  his  own  life.  He 
has  indicated  that  he  wants  to 
be  able  to  die  as  soon  as 
possible. 

His  request  comes  as  his  co- 
defendant Myra  Hindley  is 
challenging  the  right  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  Michael 
Howard,  to  confine  her  to 
prison  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Brady  and  Hindley  received 
Life  sentences  in  1966. 

In  a letter  to  the  Guardian. 
Brady,  who  is  in  top-security 
Ashworth  hospital  on  Mer- 
seyside. says  that  he  believes 
euthanasia  should  be  avail- 
able for  patients  wbo  wish  to 
end  their  own  lives. 

He  also  accuses  the  Home 
Secretary  of  making  decisions 
about  prisoners’  jail  terms  for 
political  reasons. 

Brady  says  in  the  letter: 
“Please  put  matters  in  a 
proper  and  more  relevant  per- 
spective. For  decades  I have 
been  advocating  that  legisla- 1 


tion  be  passed  to  provide  vol- 
untary euthanasia  for  UK 
prisoners  and  patients  in  top- 
security  hospitals.” 

Brady  wrote  his  letter  last 
Friday  as  news  emerged  of  an 
investigation  into  sexual  ac- 
tivities and  pornographic  vid- 
eos in  the  hospitaL 

He  added:  “Unlike  Myra 
Hindley.  I have  repeatedly 
publicly  stated  that  I have 
never  applied  for  pax-ole  and  I 
never  will  apply  for  parole." 

Brady  has  already  indi- 
cated that  he  would  be  glad  to 
die.  In  a letter  written  at  the 
end  of  last  year  and  seen  by 
the  Guardian,  he  stated:  "In 
31  years  of  captivity  I have 
never  applied  for  parole, 
□ever  Intend  to.  and  shall  die 
in  captivity,  the  sooner  the 
better.  I remain  fully  occu- 
pied in  my  cell  and  have  not 
even  exercised  in  the  open  air 
for  over  20  years." 

Hindley  has  indicated 
through  her  lawyers  that  she 
wishes  to  challenge  the  Home 
Secretary's  decision  that  she 
should  never  be  released. 

Letters,  page  8 
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Inquest  re-opens  into  stabbing  of  black  student 


Mother  attacks  ‘racist’  justice 


Ths  Cuanfian  Tuesday  February  U 1997 


Stephen  Lawrence’s  only 
‘crime’:  waiting  for  a bus 


Alison  Daniels 


THE  MOTHER  of  mur- 
dered black  teenager 
Stephen  Lawrence  de- 
scribed the  Justice 
system  as  racist  yesterday 
and  said  her  son  had  been 
stereotyped  as  a criminal. 

Doreen  Lawrence  was  giv- 
ing evidence  at  the  reopened 
inquest  into  the  death  of  the 
18-year-old  A level  student  at 
Southwark  coroner's  court  in 
south  London. 

Stephen  Lawrence  died 
after  being  stabbed  in  the 
chest  while  he  waited  for  a 
bus  in  Eltham,  south-east 
London,  in  April  1993. 

After  the  case  against  two 
youths  was  abandoned  by  the 
Crown  Prosecution  Service  In 
1 July  1993  the  family  brought  a 
private  prosecution. 

However  that  collapsed  last 
year  and  three  white  men 


were  formally  acquitted  of 
murder. 

In  response  to  questions 
from  the  coroner,  Sir  Monta- 
gue Levine.  Mrs  Lawrence  de- 
scribed her  son  as  a friendly, 
quiet  person  who  enjoyed  life. 

Becoming  angry  and  emo- 
tional, she  said  her  son’s  kill- 
ers were  walking  the  street. 
“When  my  son  was  murdered 
the  police  saw  my  son  as  be- 
longing to  a gang.  My  son  was 
stereotyped  by  the  police,  he 
was  black  then  he  must  be  a 
criminal  and  they  set  about 
investigating  him  and  us. 
Their  investigation  lasted  two 
weeks  that  allowed  vital  evi- 
dence to  be  lost” 

Mrs  Lawrence  said  her 
son’s  crime  had  been  to  walk 
down  a road  looking  for  a bus. 
“Our  crime  was  living  in  a 
country  where  the  justice  sys- 
tem supports  racist  murder- 
ers against  innocent  people.” 

She  told  the  court  that  she 


and  her  husband,  Neville,  had 
searched  for  Stephen  after 
being  told  about  the  attack  by 
a neighbour.  They  drove  to 
the  local  hospital  but  were 
not  allowed  to  see  their  son. 
He  died  at  11.47pm  from  a 
haemorrhage  after  suffering 
stab  wounds  to  the  chest 

Stephen’s  friend,  Duvrayne 
Brooks,  said  they  were  wait- 
ing for  a bos  when  a group  of 
five  or  six  white  men  ran 
across  the  street  towards 
them.  One  shouted  out. . 
“what,  what,  nigger?". 

He  said  he  felt  frightened 
and  started  to  run.  He 
shouted  to  Stephen  but  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  group. 
One  pulled  something  from 
his  trousers  then  raised  his 
arm  and  struck  Stephen. 

He  saw  Stephen  fall  to  the 
ground  but  Stephen  managed 
to  get  up  and  the  two  friends 
ran  off.  Mr  Brooks  said 
Stephen  could  not  keep  up 
and  be  slowed  down.  He  saw 
blood  on  his  friend’s  neck  and  1 
jacket  “He  said  be  couldn't 
run  anymore  and  be  fen  on 
the  floor.” 


Mr  Brooks  fried  to  maka.an 
emergency  call  from  a phone 
box  and  to  stop  motorists.. 
Stephen  was  unconscious  but 
was  stffl  breathing.  A couple 
in  a car  stopped  before  police 
or  an  ambulance  arrived.  Mr 
Brooks  agreed  with  the  coro- 
ner that  Stephen  was  a like- 
able boy  who  did  not  get  Into 
fights.  Sir  Montague  asked 

him  Ifjmythtngliail  hwppmart 

on  the  night  Stephen  died  to 
provoke  an  attack.  Mr  Brooks 

wiri  no. 

The  court  also  heard  from 
two  men  who  witnessed  the 
attack  from  the  bos  stop. 
Royston  Westbrook  described 
how  the  white  youths  sur- 
rounded Stephen  and  Mr 
Brooks.  He  said  the  attack 
happened  in  matter  of 
seconds  and  be  could  not  tell 
if  any  of  the  youths  bad  a 
weapon.  The  attack  was 
unprovoked. 

Joseph  Shepherd  said  the 
white  youths  had  been  shout- 
ing as  they  ran  towards  the  two 
black  youths.  “Steve  was  oo  the 
itefflf,  getting  a lririring  " 

The  hearing  continues. 


Labour’s 

Hodge 

launches  bill  to 
help  adoptive 
mothers 


Rebecca  SmHhrn 
Political  Correspondent 


L4BOUR  Will  today  launch 
t 10-minute  rule  bill  de- 
signed to  end  discrimination 
am  in  id  adoptive  mothers  by 
giving  them  the  same  mater- 
nity rights  as  biological 
mothers. 

Margaret  Hodge,  a Labour- 
spokeswoman.  believes  her 
bill  will  encourage  more 
parents  to  adopt  by  ending 
the  threat  of  job  loss  and  fi- 
nancial difficulties.  The  bill 
would  extend  maternity  leave 
and  statutory  pay  to  adoptive 
mothers. 

She  said:  “Gone  are  the 
day*  when  maternity  leave 
was  considered  time  to 
recover  from  the  ’illness'  of 
childbirth.  All  mothers  need 
Lime  lo  develop  bonds  with 
their  child  ...  for  adoptive 
mothers,  the  needs  can  be 
even  greater,  ^specially  if  the 
child  suffered  abuse." 

Every  year  3.500  children 
are  adopt' *1  into  a “new”  fam- 
ily. but  fewer  iban  7 per  cent 
of  the  children  are  babies 
under  one.  Four  out  of  five 
have  cutnc  from  a residential 
rare  background. 

“Adoption  is  a lifeline  for 
thus*?  children,  an  opportu- 
nity for  some  iiappiness  in  a 
loving  family,  rather  than  a 
childhood  spent  shunting  be- 
tween foster  parents  and  in- 
stitutions.” she  added. 

Mrs  Hodge  will  point  out 
today  that  adoption  saves 
children  while  saving  taxpay- 
ers’ money.  The  average  cost 
of  maternity  benefit  is  £1.710. 
For  exam  pip,  while  the  annual 
mst  n|  keeping  a child  in  resi- 
dential Kire  is  £13.334. 

The  Initiative  is  being 
backed  by  large  employers 
such  as  Boots  and  the  Body 
Shop  — who  have  already 
drawn  up  adoption  leave  poli- 
cies of  their  own  — as  well  as 
influential  organisations 
such  as  the  Mothers’  Union, 
Ramanl o's.  the  Association 
of  Directors  of  Social  Services 
and  the  British  Agencies  of 
Adoption  and  Fostering. 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


THE  Lack  of  full-scale 
evacuation  plans  in 
the  event  of  a serious 
nuclear  accident  is 
delaying  Prison  Service  plans 
to  take  over  a former  Pont  in’s 
holiday  camp  near  More- 
cambe.  Lancashire,  to  pro- 
vide temporary  accommoda- 
tion for  rising  inmate 
numbers. 

The  Nuclear  Installations 
Inspectorate  is  insisting  on 
this  before  the  Home  Office 
converts  the  camp  to  house 
400  low  security  inmates  from 
June. 

The  camp  is  said  to  be 
“within  the  evacuation  vicin- 
ity” of  the  two  Heysham  nu- 
clear power  stations.  The  Nu- 
clear inspectorate  says  full 
evacuation  plans  must  be 
lodged  with  them  before  it 


can  go  ahead.  Lancaster  city 
council  yesterday  said  it  was 
going  to  delay  planning  con- 
sent for  the  new  prison  camp 
for  at  least  another  month  for 
the  problem  to  be  sorted  out. 

The  hunt  for  emergency 
prison  accommodation  took 
on  a new  urgency  last  week 
when  Weymouth  councillors 
blocked  plans  to  moor  a 
prison  ship  In  Portland  har- 
bour. Dorset,  on  the  grounds 
that  It  was  an  eyesore. 

Richard  Tilt,  director  gen- 
eral of  the  Prison  Service, 
yesterday  said  he  was  going 
to  visit  Weymouth  to  appeal 
to  the  council  to  think  again. 
He  said  the  ship,  the  Resolu- 
tion, would  be  brought  from 
New  York  next  month  and 
could  be  in  use  within  days. 

Mr  Tilt  warned  the  Prison 
Service  annual  conference  in 
Manchester  yesterday  that  he 
was  running  out  of  options 
and  would  be  forced  to  hold 


Glam  rock  singer  dies 


Lawrence  Donegan 

BRLAN  Connolly,  former 
lead  singer  with  The 
Sweet  and  one  of  the 
stars  of  glam  rock,  died  yes- 
terday of  kidney  failure. 

The  52-year-old  blond 
singer  was  one  of  rock  and 
roll's  hell-raisers  and  suffered 
years  or  ill  health.  He  was 
reported  to  have  had  14  heart 
attacks  in  one  day  in  1981.  He 
was  admitted  to  hospital  in 
Slough  last  month  after  suf- 
fering another,  discharged 
himself  after  a week,  but  was 
re  admitted  last  week. 

Jamie  Doran,  a family  friend, 
said:  “Connolly  was  a anoeffi.  A 
charismatic  performer." 

The  Sweet,  whose  hits  in- 


cluded Blockbuster,  Ballroom 
Blitz  and  Wig  Warn  Bam,  was 
one  of  the  most  successful 
bands  of  the  1970s,  selling  50 
million  records. 

Connolly  left  the  group  In 
1979  after  falling  out  with  the 
other  members  and  spent 
much  of  his  solo  career  tour- 
ing pubs  and  clubs  with  a 
band  playing  old  Sweet  hits. 

Andy  Scott,  the  guitarist  in 
the  original  line-up,  said  he 
and  Mr  Connolly  had  become 
friends  again  in  the  months 
before  he  died  and  had  talked 
about  working  together 
again.  “Everybody's  image  of 
The  Sweet  was  Brian,  ft  was 
what  be  was  put  on  this  earth  ' 
for.  and  l will  miss  him." 

Obituary,  pane  7 


Brian  Connolly . . . ‘one  OS’ 


IRA  abandons  1 ,0001b  bomb  in 
Ulster’s  worst-scarred  town 


DmMStnrrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  loyalist  -ceasefire 
was  under  intense 
pressure  last  night 
after  the  IRA  aban- 
doneda  1,0001b  bomb-in  Stra-~ 
bane,  west  Tyrone. 

The  bomb  bad  a rmrvmaTirt 

wire  and  firing  pack  attached 
and  was  packed  into  three  40- 
gallon  barrels.  It  had  been  left 
on  waste  ground  beside  the 
Fir  Trees  Hotel 
Detective  Inspector  Mervyn 
Hood  8ai±  “Had  this  device 
exploded  the  devastation 
would  have  bran  tremendous. 
There  would  have  been  wide- 
spread damage  to  huntings 
and  huge  loss  of  lift." 

Police  believe  the  IRA’s  in- 
tention was  to  explode  the 


bomb  as  a security  patrol 
passed  nearby.  The  chairman 
of  Stxabane  district  council, 
Edward  Turner,  said  be  could 
-nolanger -advise  potential  in-r 
vestors  to  consider  locating 
there.  Strabane,  he  claimed,, 
had  suffered  more  bombing 
attempts  than  any  other  town- 
in  Northern  Ireland,  with 
around  500  attacks. 

Last  week  the  IRA  briefed 
journalists  in  Dublin  de- 
nied Its  run  of  aborted  or 
felled  operations  amounted  to 
a “phoney  war”.  It  all  but 
ruled  out  another  ceasefire 
before  the  general  election. 

A few  hours  earlier  a police 
officer  was  slightly  injured 
when  an  explosive  device  was 
thrown  at  a patrol  in  the  Co 
Tyrone  village  of  Pomeroy.  In 
the  past  week  there  have  also 
been  attacks  on  RUC  vehicles 


in  Dungannon,  Co*  Tyrone 
and  Lurgan,  Co  Armagh. 

The  upsurge  in  violence  co- 
incided with  new  stirrings  of 
peace  overtures,  sparked  by 
comments  made  by  the  influ- 
ential chairman  of  the  Con- 
servative Northern  Ireland 
backbench  committee, 
Andrew  Hunter. - 

At  the  weekend  the  Sinn 
Fein  president,  Gerry  Adams, 
gfrffl  he  wanted  to  discuss  a 
“time  frame”  for  his  party’s 
entry  into  talks.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  sign  up  to  the  Mitch- 
ell principles  of  democratic 
and  non-violent  methods. 

Mr  Hunter  said  it  was  up  to 
Sinn  Fein  to  make  the  first 
move.  “The  Government 
made  it  quite  dear  that  there 
was  still  aline  of  communica- 
tion between  it  and  the  Provi- 
sionals If  they  want  to  use  it,” 
' he  told  BBC  Radio  Ulster. 

Blit  he  added:  “Dialogue 
has  to  be  meaningful  and 
based  upon  an  unequivocal 
restoration,  of  the  ceasefire. 


and  there  is  nothing  to  talk 
about  while  the  Provisionals 
are  still  intent  on  continuing 
their  violence.” 

Within  hours  Mr  Adams 
had  foxed  Downing  Street 
seeking  a meeting.  The  Demo- 
cratic Unionist  leader.  Ian 
Paisley,  said:  “We  have  al- 
ready said  that ' the  - Govern- 
ment is  preparing  for  a sell- 
out, and  the  statement  by  Mr 
Hunter  and  the  statement 
that - the  Government  is  al- 
ways. ready . for  discussions 
with  the  IRA  shows  that” 

• Earlier  yesterday,  police 
arrested  three  men  in  a vehi- 
cle containing  boiler  suits,  ba- 
laclavas and  an  imitation  fire- 
arm near  to  the  home  of  a 
senior  nationalist  politician. 

The  men  are  being  held  at 
Gough  barracks,  Co  Armagh, 
after  their  apprehension  by 
RUC  officers  in  MarkethilL 
the  mainly  Protestant  town  in 
south  Armagh  which  is  home 
to  the  SDLP  deputy  leader, 
Seamus  Mallon. 


MPs  back  campaign  for  release  of  Scots 
serving  life  for  shooting  Belfast  teenager 


Erlend  Cfooston 


THE  mother  of  a Belfast 
man  shot  dead  by  two 
soldiers  said  last  night 
she  was  angry  and  upset  by  a 
campaign  to  have  them 
released  from  a life  sentence. 

Jean  McBride,  whose  only 
son,  Peter,  was  killed,  said 
she  would  challenge  the  cam- 
paign, launched  yesterday, 
for  the  release  of  Scots 
Guardsmen  Mark  Wright  and 
Jim  Fisher.  Their  supporters 
say  they  shot  the  18-year-old 
'‘in  a tragic  error  of 
judgment”. 

Fisher  and  Wright  jailed 
for  life  two  years  ago  for  the 
shooting,  have  secured  the 
backing  of  MPs  and  their  regi- 
ment- Their  supporters  have 
adopted  a low-profile  ap- 
proach In  the  hope  of  avoid- 
ing some  of  the  bitterness 
stirred  up  by  the  early  release 
in  1995  of  paratrooper  Lee 
Clegg,  who  was  convicted  of 
killing  a Belfast  teenage  joy- 
rider shot  at  a checkpoint 
However,  Major-General 
Murray  Naylor,  one  of  the 
retired  Scots  Guards  officers 
heading  the  campaign,  ac- 
knowledged yesterday  that 
clemency  would  probably  in- 
furiate Northern  Irish  repub- 
licans and  foe  McBride  fam- 
ily, “and  I think  you  can 
understand  that.”  - 
The  campaign  coincides 
with  the  re-examination  of 


Evacuation  plan  needed  for  former  Pontin’s  resort 

Nuclear  authority 
halts  prison  camp 


400-500  inmates  a night  in 
police  cells  during  March. 

“It  means  police  officers  are 
taken  away  from  the  fight 
against  crime  to  look  after 
them,  and  it  is  hugely  expen- 
sive. The  police  charge  us 
£300  a night  for  each  inmate 
they  look  after  — that  is  sbe 
times  the  cost  or  keeping 
them  in  prison." 

Mr  Tilt  said  a further  8,600 
{daces  were  being  built  but 
there  was  a short  term  crisis. 

The  prison  population  had 
risen  by  a record  400  last 
week  and  would  hit  60,000  by 

March:  “We  start  to  run  into 
difficulties  from  February  28. 
We  need  a margin  of  LO00 
plarpK  more  than  inmates  to 
run  toe  system,  so  our  limit  Is 
only  S9,000." 

Mr  Tilt  confirmed  last  night 
that  he  had  to  submit  nuclear 
evacuation  plans  for  Hey- 
sham, a former  prisoner  of 
war  camp.  ' 


the  soldiers’  sentences  by  the 
Life  Sentence  Review  Board. 
Its  recommendation  is  likely 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  North- 
ern Ireland  Secretary  within 

a fortnight. 

Mr  McBride  had  been 
stopped  in  the  New  Lodge 
area  of  Belfast  The  patrol 
commander,  whose  radio-ear- 
piece had  been  grabbed  by  toe 
teenager,  ordered  Fisher, 
then  aged  26,  and  Wright, 
that  19,  to  pursue  him. 

After  Mr  McBride  ducked 
down  a side  street  the  pair 
fired  five  bullets  at  him.  Dur- 
ing toe  trial  Fisher  said  he 
had  thought  Mr  McBride, 
who  was  carrying  a bold-all, 
had  intended  using  it  to  sling 
a shrapnel  grenade  — fovour- 
ite  IRA  tactics.  The  dead  man, 
a father  of  two  girls;  was  later 
found  to  be  unarmed. 

The  guardsmen's  case  is 
based  on  precedent.  Private 
Ian  Thain,  then  aged  19,  was 
Jailed  for  life  in  1984  over  the 
killing  of  an  unarmed  Catho- 
lic road  manager  in  west  Bel- 
fast He  was  released  after 
serving  nearly  four  years. 
Clegg  served  three  years  and 
one  month.  They  are  the  only 
other  soldiers  found  guilty  of 
stress-induced  shooting  of 
Northern  Irish  civilians. 

As  Fisher,  from  Ayr.  and 
Wright  from  Arbroath,  were 
arrested  when  Peter  McBride 
was  killed  in  September  1992, 
they  have  been  in  custody  for 
well  over  four  years. 


Jean  McBride  overlooking  the  New  Lodge  area  where  her 
only  son  was  killed  in  1992  photograph:  Stephen  davison 


“We  are  not  questioning  the 
convictions  or  the  sentence,’’ 
said  Maj-Gen  Naylor.  “All  we 
want  is  for  them  to  be  treated 
with  fairness.  They  have  paid 
the  price  for  their  tragic  error 
ofjudgment” 

Their  appeals  against  their 
Jail  terms  were  dismissed  at 
the  High  Court  In  1995.  The 
review  board  originally  said  , 
their  cases  should  not  be  re- 
examined until  1998  but,  after 
a successful  application  fori 
Judicial  review  by  their  solici- 
tors, agreed  to  accelerate  the  1 
process.  i 

The  campaign  is  backed  by  i 


the  soldiers’  MPs  — Andrew 
Welsh.  Scottish  National  MP 
for  Angus  East  and  Phil  Gal- 
lie,  Tory  MP  for  Ayr.  An  early 
day  motion  calling  for  the 
men's  release  has  so  far  been 
signed  by  26  MPs. 

Their  supporters  argue  that 
it  is  unrealistic  for  society  to 
treat  two  nervous  soldiers  as 
common  murderers.  In  the 
build-up  to  the  incident  34 
bullets  had  been  fired  at  their 
regiment  one  of  which  killed 
a guardsman. 

The  campaign  has  ex- 
pressed its  sympathies  to  Mrs 
McBride. 


Segers  admits  lying  to  police,  Irish  police  hold  two  over 
but  denies  throwing  matches  murder  of  French  woman 


MckVwfesr 
Sports  Correspondent 

/■GOALKEEPER  Hans 
Segers  told  a jury  yester- 
day that  claims  he  was  paid 
£104,000  to  throw  a series  of 
Premiership  matches  were 
“absolute  nonsense”. 

But  the  former  Wimbledon 
player  also  admitted  at  Win- 
chester crown  court  that  he 
told  police  “absolute  rubbish”  ; 
when  he  was  arrested,  and 
that  he  had  lied  when  he  de- 
nied making  almost  £50,000 
from  forecasting  ^mes. 

Afraid  that  he  could  be 
banned  by  the  Football 
Association  if  he  admitted 
helping  gamblers  in  the  Far 
East  predict  results,  he  in- 
vented an  excuse  for  the  cash 
— claiming  It  was  from  steal- 
ing cars  in  his  native  Holland. 

Segers  said  he  was  con- 
cerned toe  Inland  Revenue 
might  look  into  his  financial 
affairs  if  he  admitted  the  true 
source  of  the  money.  “I 
thought  if  1 made  up  same 


■story  about  themoney  from 
Holland,  I’ve  got  no  problems 
from  the  taxman  and  no  prob- 
lems from  the  FA.” 

Segers,  now  with  Wolver- 
hampton Wanderers,  denies 
one  charge  of  corruption  in 
relation  to  match  rigging. 
Former  Premiership  players 
John  Fashaou  and  Bruce 
Grobbelaar.  and  Malaysian 
businessman  Heng  Suan  Lim, 
all  deny  two  similar  charges. 

Videos  of  matches  featuring 
all  three  players  were  played 
to  the  jury  as  Segers  gave  evi- 
dence in  his  own  defence. 

Asked  by  his  barrister,  Des- 
mond De  Silva,  QC,  If  he  had 
been  paid  to  throw  games,  he 
said."'No,  never.” 

He  admitted  receiving 
M6.000-M8JMQ  from  Lim  for 
forecasting  results  aT  matches, 
mostly  in  Holland,  after  Fa- 
shanu  had  introduced  them. 

The  money  was  around  half 
of  toe  £104.000  is  his  Swiss 
bank  account.  Another 
£48,000  was  from  Fashanu  for 
a property  they  were  buying. 

The  case  continues. 


David  Shamtcfc  j 

A MAN  and  a woman 
were  being  questioned 
last  night  by  Irish  police 
hunting  the  murderer  of 
French  woman  Sophie  Toscan 
du  Plan  tier. 

The  wife  of  film  producer 
Daniel  Toscan  du  Plantler 
was  bludgeoned  to  death  out- 
side her  cottage  at  Dun- 
manus,  eight  miles  from 
SchuU.  west  Cork,  on  Decem- 
ber 23. 

The  man  is  believed  to  be 
English  but  hnii  been  living 
in  toe  area  for  a number  of 
years. 

He  is  understood  to  have 
been,  interviewed  on  a num- 
ber of  occasions  by  Gardai 
who  were  investigating  toe 
murder  and  -bad  provided 
hair  and  blood  samples  for 
DNA  testing. 

Ms  Toscan  du  Plaritier.  j 
aged  39,  a television  producer,- 
had  intended  to  return  to 
France  toe  following  day  to 
spend  Christmas  with  her  i 
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Sophie  Toscan  du  Plan  tier, 
bludgeoned  outside  cottage 

femily.  She  regularly  visited 
•west  Cork  for  weekend 
breaks. 

Irish  police  visited  Franca 
three  weeks  ago  and  inter- 
viewed a number  of  people. 
They  also  questioned  more 
than  1.000  people  in  Ireland. 
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St  Helena  longs  for  home 


News  in  brief 


Croats  open  fire  on 
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OT  SO  Tnnrh  the 
jewel  In  the  crown 

as  a forgotten 
speck  in  the  south 
Atlantia,  the  far- 
fkzng  island  of  St  Bai™  lias 
issued  ah  anigiy  protest  to 
Britain  about  rtlwrHminaitinn 
-compared  to  wealthier  fellow- 
colonials  In  Hong  Kong. 

Napoleon  spent  his  dying 
days  here  after  Waterloo  and 
some  .of  today's  5,800  inhabit- 
ants are  also  having  some 
negative  home  thoughts  from 
abroad,  for  their  government 


has  petitioned  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  Malcolm  JRxQdnd, 
complaining  that  they  are  lm- 
jusfiy  being  denied  ftiQ  Brit-  - 
ish  citizenship. 

“St  Hetenians  have  had  no 
nationality  other  than  British 
from  the  time  Britain  firs* 
settled  the  island  in  J65GiT- 
says  a letter  from  the  Island's 
legislative  council.  . ' 

St  Helen  inns  are  of  mixed 
. ethnic  Aescerxied  from 
| settlers  sent  by  the  East  India 
Company  from  Britain,  South 
Asia,  the  East . and 

Madagascar. 

Their  riarm  goes  back -to 
1673  when  a royal  charter 
stated  that  “natives"  and 


future  generations  should  be 
given  ton  citizenship  “as  if 
they  had  been  abiding  and 
borne  within  the  realme  of 
England". 

But  successive  acts  of  par- 
liament eroded  thair  rights 
and  the  1981  British  National- 
ity Act  gave  them  British  de- 
pendent territory  citizenship, 
with  the  loss  of  full  British 
citizenship. 

- Hong  Kong  has  its -own 
charges  of  betrayal  But  50.000 
Chinese  and  their  dependents 
have  been  given  British  citi- 
zenship there  and  last  week 
the  Home  Office  relented  and 
extended  this  to  8,000  Asians 
who  could  be  left  stateless 


after  this  summer's  handover 
to  China. 

But  in  the  south  Atlantic,' 
an  aggrieved  Basil  George, 
nh^lpnan  of  the  local  citizen- 
ship commission,  insisted 
that  the  people  of  St  Helena 
have  always  remained  loyal 
to  their  distant  ruler.  They 
fought  two  world  wars  and 
sent  their  only  ship  to  tight  in 
the  Falkland*  war  against 
Argentina. 

“Why  should  St  Helen  Ians 
be ' denied  the  right  to  full 
British  citizenship  when  flu* 
has  been  granted  not  only  to. 
Chinese  nationals  and  Asians 
in  Hong  Kong,  but  also  to  the 
people  of  the  FaBdands  and 


Gibraltar,  which  are  also  de- 
pendent?” he  said. 

St  Helena  is  unique  among 
Britain’s  35  dependent  territo- 
ries In  stiU  receiving  aid  from 
London  — about  £3JZ  million 
a year. 

But  the  disappearance  of 
the  market  tor  hemp  products 
has  left  economic  prospects 
gloomy,  with  tourism  devel- 
oping only  slowly.  “Today  the 
.St  Tftfl»ntans  have  become 
prisoners  oh  their  own 
island,”  Mr  George  said. 

Foreign  Office  officials  said 
Mr  Rifkind  would  be  respond- 
ing to  the  petition  shortly, 
though  it  is  unlikely  to  be 
good  news. 
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in  Mostar 


A GROUP  of  Croats  opened  fire  on  Muslims  visiting  a cemetery 
in  the  divided  Bosnian  town  of  Mostar.  wounding  at  least  four 
people,  an  international  police  spokesman  said  yesterday. 

“The  Croats  opened  tire  on  the  group  visiting  the  cemetery. 
We  have  an  initial  report  of  four  casualties,"  Alexander  ivanko 
said.  There  was  an  unconfirmed  report  that  one  man  was 
killed. 

The  shooting  follows  rising  tensions  in  the  past  month  in 
Mostar  between  the  rival  Muslim  and  Croat  communities-  Two 
explosions  were  reported  yesterday  and  armed  Croats  expelled 
Muslims  from  their  flat  in  Croat-controlled  west  Mostar  on 
Sunday.  Mr  Ivanko  said.  — Reuter.  Sarajevo. 


Clinton  at  ‘crucial  meeting’ 

PRESIDENT  Clinton  attended  an  allegedly  crucial  meeting  at 
which  an  illegal  loan  was  discussed  in  the  Whitewater  affair,  said 
Jim  McDougal.  the  man  who  feces  84  years  in  jail  for  his  part  in 
the  scandal  and  who  has  hitherto  rtf  used  to  help  the 
investigation. 

Mr  McDougal  also  said  his  wife  Susan  had  an  affair  with  the 
president  which,  he  claims,  is  why  she  is  refusing  to  talk  to 
investigators  or  to  testify  before  a grand  jury,  and  is  still  in 
prison. 

In  an  interview  with  the  New  Yorker  magazine  Mr  McDougal 
— who  was  a business  partner  of  Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton — 
changes  his  mind  about  the  loan  meeting,  of  which  he  denied  all 
knowledge  at  his  Whitewater  trial. — Ed  Vulliamy.  New  York. 


Chile’s  1 2,500-year  tale 

NEW  evidence  that  humans  lived  in  southern  rhife  v>.,snn  years 
ago.  about  U300  years  earlier  than  previously  believed  possible, 
could  radically  revise  theories  about  how  humans  migrated  to 
North  America. 

“This  is  probably  the  biggest  change  in  North  American  ar- 
chaeology in  50  years,”  Alex  Barker,  curator  of  archaeology  at  the 
Dallas  Museum  of  Natural  History,  told  the  Dallas  Morning 
News.  — AP,  Dallas. 


Ramadan  ends  in  violence 

ARMED  groups  killed  24  people,  including  a former  soccer  star, 
informed  sources  said  yesterday  at  the  end  of  Algeria's  bloodiest 
Ramadan  since  a Muslim  insurgency  began  five  years  ago. 

In  the  most  brutal  attack  on  Friday,  attackers  disguised  as 
police  in  the  south  Algiers  suburb  of  Eucalyptus  slit  the  throats  of 
14  civilians  from  three  families,  including  five  in  their  sixties, 
sources  said. 

Another  group  killed  a couple  and  their  six-month-old  baby  in 
Beau  Fraisier.  an  Algiers  neighbourhood,  the  sources  said.  Mo- 
bamedMadani,  aged  52,  a former  soccer  star,  was  shot  dead  as  be 
left  a mosque  in  a south  Algiers  suburb,  after  Friday  prayers,  his 
family  said. — AP.  Algiers. 


Tobacco  firms’  challenge 

THE  United  States  tobacco  industry  is  challenging  the  Clinton 
administration's  controversial  plan  to  curb  under-age  smoking  at 
a one-day  hearing  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  asserted  control  over 
tobacco  products  by  deeming  them  drug-delivery  devices.  Last 
August  the  FDA  issued  regulations  that  would  restrict  the  mar- 
keting and  promotion  of  cigarettes  to  minors.  Those  regulations 
are  scheduled  to  be  phased  in  from  February  28.  The  tobacco 
industry  claims  the  FDA  rules  are  the  beginning  of  “back-door 
prohibition”  of  tobacco  products. — Washington  Post. 
Greensboro. 


Strike  shuts  down  Kinshasa 

AN  opposition  strike  in  Zaire  closed  down  much  of  Kinshasa 
yesterday.  The  central  bank  stayed  open,  but  many  shops, 
businesses  and  government  offices  dosed. 

The  main  opposition  of  Sacred  Union  of  the  Radical  Opposition, 
led  hy  Etienne  Tshisekedl  called  the  protest  to  demand  the 
removal  of  the  prime  minister.  Kengo  waDondo.  The  opposition, 
which  has  called  for  negotiations  with  rebels  in  the  east,  attacked 
Mr  Kengo's  conduct  of  the  war  with  Tutsi-led  rebels  in  the  east 
and  accused  him  of  stalling  on  promised  elections  asa  way  of 
hanging  on  to  power.  —Reuter.  Kinshasa. 


Women  footballers  take  a shot  at  the  big  time  in  Brazil  Tam. leader ^ 
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Unexpected  success  in  the  1 996  Olympics  is  bringing  female 
teams  on  to  the  pitch,  reports  Candace  Piette  in  Sao  Paulo 


1 f"  HERE  are  three  things 
| Brazilian  men  adore: 
I beer,  women  and  foot- 
ball. Last  weekend  this  vi- 
sion of  paradise  received  a 
new  Interpretation.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of 
Brazilian  football  a woman 
and  two  female  linesmen 
refereed  the  opening  match 
of  the  Sao  Paulo  state 
championship. 

The  Canadian  referee, 
Sonia  Denoncourt,  did  not 
shirk  controversy,  disal- 


lowing a goal  and  sending 
off  one  of  defending  cham- 
pions Palmeiras’s  players 
in  their  1-1  draw  with  lowly 
Sao  Jose  dos  Campos. 

“The  refereeing  was  ter- 
rible,** moaned  Palmeiras’s 
goalscorer,  Djahninha.  “1 
can't  see  any  reason  to 
choose  a woman  for  the 
opening  match,’*' : said  the 
PaLmeirus  director,  Sebaa- 
tfeolapola. . 

But  Ms  Denoncourt,  aged 
32,  was  praised  by  Sao 


Jose’s  president,  Undonice 
de  Brito.  “Her  presence 
was  very  important.  Here 
in  Sao  Jose,  women  have 
overcome  prejudice."  She 
should  know.  She  is  the 
only  female  president  of  a 
football  club  in  the  state. 

But  the  going  can  be 
fnngft.  Running  the  Wn«»  at 
Saturday's  game  will  be 
Claudia  Gedes,  one  of  Bra- 
zil’s most  respected 
referees. 

“Tve  been  refereeing  for 


14  years.  If  a man  had  been 
refereeing  for  as  long  as  I 
have  he’d  be  famous  by 
now,  but  even  though  I’ve 
. refereed  international 
games,  I still  have  prob- 
lems getting  selected.” 

Despite  the  barriers, 
women  are  signing  up  in 
droves  to  play  footbalL  At 
the  1996  Olympics  in  At- 
lanta. the  Brazilian  team  in 
the  female  football  champi- 
onship surprised  the 
country  by  coming  fourth  , 
with  little  preparation. 

The  reaction  in  Brazil  I 
was  immediate.  Where  be- 
fore mothers  barred  their 
daughters  from  playing 


what  was  seen  as  a violent 
male  game,  now  they  en- 
couraged their  daughters  to 
join  the  dubs  which  sprang 
up  all  over  the  country. 

On  one  of  Brazilian  foot- 
ball’s most  hallowed 
grounds  — the  training 
field  of  the  Sao  Paulo  club, 
Corinthians  — girls  aged 
from  16  to  27  jog  slowly 
with  the  relaxed  slouch  of 
football  players  in  training. 
They  were  selected  from 
more  than  1,000  who 
flocked  to  Corinthians  to 
test  for  the  women's  team, 
set  np  to  play  in  Sao  Paulo’s 
first  women's  football 
championship  in  March. 


The  eight-team  champi- 
onship will  be  shown  on 
one  of  Brazil’s  national 
television  channels.  The 
manager  of  the  Corinthians 
women’s  team.  Ademar 
Junior,  sees  it  as  the  begtnr 
ning  of  something  big. 

“All  the  girls  came  here 
because  they  dream  of  be- 
coming famous  and  because 
they  love  soccer.  I think 
women’s  football  in  Brazil 
will  go  a long  way,  partly 
because  It’s  a novelty  for 
the  viewer,  and  also  be- 
cause it’s  more  fluid,  not  so 
physical,  so  there’s  space  to 
create  something  new,”  she 
said. 


A TAJIK  rebel  leader.  Rizvan  Sadirov,  returned  home  from 
Afghanistan  yesterday  to  help  negotiate  the  release  of  hostages 
held  by  his  fighters.  A government  spokesman  said  this  could 
help  break  a week-old  deadlock. 

“This  is  a serious  advance  towards  ending  the  problem  of  the 
hostages,”  Zafer  Saidov  said  in  the  Tajik  capital  Dushanbe. 

Mr  SadiroVs  brother  Bakhrom  is  holding  15  captives  in  Obir- 
gam,  east  of  Dushanbe. — Reuter.  Dushanbe. 
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Red  Pepper:  Raising  the  political  temperature 


SSdSlfai3*  Colombian  strike  leaves 
to?2ooos  Samper  out  in  the  cold 


Ed  VuHhuiqr  In  New  York 


THE  next  American  presi- 
dential ejection  began  to 
take  shape  yesterday  with 
veteran  Republican  Jack 
Kemp  dropping  his  heaviest 
hint  yet  that  he  wants  to  be 
his  party’s  challenger  to  vice- 
president  AI  Gore  in  3000. 

Running  mate  to  the  unsuc- 
cessful Bob  Dole  in  last  year's 
race,  Mr  Kemp  said  on  Sun- 
day night  that,  after  toe  1996 
campaign:  TU  tell  you  what, 
my.  appetite  is  whetted.” 

Asked  if  he  would  like  a re- 
run -Of  the  race  against  Mr 
Gore,  Mr  Kemp  said:  “That 
would  he  very,  very  Interest- 
ing — I certainly  would."  He 
intended  to  play  a “big  part" 
in  America's  future. 

Speaking  on  toe  NBC  pro- 
gramme Face  the  Press,  Mr 
Kemp  insisted,  that  a firm  de- 
cision on  the  2000  race  would 
be  made  only  after  toe  con- 
gressional elections  next 
year.' 

But  he  has  left  few  observ- 
ers doubting  that  he  intends 
to  fill  the  leadership  vacuum 
left  In  the'  Republican  Party 
after  Mr  Clinton’s,  landslide 
lest  November. 

The  other  name  mentioned 
as  a Republican  contender  is 
Mr  Dale's  wife,  Elizabeth. 


Jeremy  Lanoard  In  Bogotd 

COLOMBIANS  will 

wake  up  this  morning 
to  find  their  country  at 
a standstill  as  a national  one- 
day  strike  called  by  toe  main 
union  confederation  piles  fur- 
ther pressure  on  President 
Ernesto  Samper. 

In  neighbouring  Ecuador, 
President  AbdalA  Bucaram 

was  deposed  at  the  weekend, 
days  after  a general  strike. 

The  Colombian  strike  — 
called  by  the  United  Confeder- 
ation of  Workers  (CUT)  — 
originates  in  a dispute  over 
the  government’s  public  sec- 
tor pay  offer,  which  is  9 per 
cent  below  Inflation.  Private 
sector  employees  are  hacking 
the  strike,  which  is  seen  as  a 
verdict  on  the  president 
“We ' are  striking  in  res- 
ponse to  the  government’s  at 
titude  towards  Colombia’s 
social  and  economic  crisis.’’ 
said  Eduardo  Garcdn,  CUT’S 
leader. 

While  Mr  Samper’s  popu- 
larity among  the  middle  and 
Upper  classes  has  plummeted, 
he  has  usually  been  able  to 
count  on  toe  support  of  the 
working  class.  But  now  even 
Orlando  Ohregdn,  toe  labour 
minister  and  a former  CUT 
leader,  has  toiled  to  retain 


President  Ernesto  Samper: 
on  the  lookout  for  a lift 

workers'  loyalty.  “The  presi- 
dent has  very  few  friends 
left,”  said  Enrique  Calderdn, 
a political  analyst 

After  the  events  in  Ecua- 
dor. there  are  fears  of  similar 
disruption  In  Colombia,  but 
Mr  Samper  has  proved  an 
adept  survivor. 

He  outlived  the  “narco-cas- 
settes" scandal,  which  impli- 


cated Mm  in  toe  receipt  of  £34 
million  of  campaign  funds 
from  the  Cali  drug  cartel  and 
prompted  toe  United  States  to 
de-certify  Colombia  last 
March  tor  inadequate  efforts 
against  toe  drugs  trade. 

Following  a lengthy  fight 
for  his  political  life,  Mr 
Samper  was  cleared  by  Co- 
lombia's congress  last  June. 
But  the  US,  unconvinced, 
withdrew  his  entry  visa. 

This  prompted  more  criti- 
cism of  him,  and  strikes,  as 
the  economy  nosedived. 

A package  of  reforms  aimed 
against  drug-traffickers  led  to 
rioting  among  peasants.  And,' 
after  FARC  guerrillas 
stormed  an  army  base  and 
razed  it  to  the  ground  in 
August,  the  vice-president 
resigned,  saying  Mr  Samper 
had  lost  control 

Days  later,  as  Mr  Samper- 
was  about  to  fly  to  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York,  more 
than  6lb  of  heroin  were  found 
on  bis  jet.  Then,  on  January 
13  this  year,  he  announced 
unpopular  measures  to 
address  the  economic  crisis. 

The  president’s  position 
may  seem  untenable  but  as  a 
spectator  at  Bogota's  bullring 
yelled  yesterday  when  the 
bull  refused  to  tie  down  and 
die:  “That  bull  is  harder  to 
fell  than  Samper.” 


A puppet  Helmut  Kohl  carries  a cost-cutting  package  at 
the  Rose  Monday  parade  in  Cologne  yesterday,  a protest 
against  budget  cuts  photograph:  roberto  pfsl 


Beauty  seeks  right  to  life 

THOMAS  WARNKEN.  a north  German  former,  brought  his 
Highland  cow  Beautj’ to  court  In  Bremen  yesterday  to  demand  a 
delay  in  her  death  sentence-  She  remained  outside  while  he 
sought  a reprieve. 

The  German  agriculture  ministry  last  month  ordered  5J200 
cattle  imported  from  Britain  and  Switzerland  to  be  slaughtered  as 
a precaution  against  BSE,  "mad  cow  disease". 

The  latest  scare  began  after  reports  that  a Galloway  cow,  aged 
tour,  believed  bom  to  a cow  imported  from  Britain,  diedafBSE  in 
north-west  Germany. 

But  many  farmers  have  reacted  angrily  to  the  order,  believing 
the  slaughter  to  be  premature.  Two  Bavarian  formers  filed  a 
lawsuit  seeking  to  block  it— AP.  Bremen. 


o 


As  he  stormed  out  of 
the  planning  meeting, 
Blanc  fumed:  ‘I  am  going 
back  to  my  kitchens, 
where  I belong.1 
A little  local  difficulty  for  Raymond 
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Turkey  plans  anti-terrorist  buffer  zone 


Leaked  papers  marked  for  the  security 
council  suggest  the  forced  evacuation 
of  villages  that  support  Kurdish  fighters 


Owen  Bowcott 


IY  is  considering 
evacuating  a strip  of 
land  along  its  south- 
eastern frontier  to  prevent 
terrorist  Incursions,  accord- 
ing to  documents  obtained  in 
the  capital,  Ankara. 

The  six-mile  wide  buffer 
zone  should  _ be  cleared  of 
smell  centres  of  population 
which  support  Kurdish  fight- 
ers and  declared  a “prohib- 
ited region",  Turkey’s 
National  Security  Council 
has  been  told. 

The  documents,  passed  to 
the  Kurdish  language  satellite 
station  Med-TV  in  London. 
are  understood  to  form  a 
report  entitled  Proposals  For 
Solutions  submitted  to  the 
National  Security  Council  at 
its  meeting  on  January  27. 


The  papers  also  advocate 
“covert  and  overt”  actions 
against  Hadep.  the  main 
Kurdish  political  party 
within  Turkey,  and  suggest 
that  Med-TV  broadcasts 
should  be  “obstructed  and 
suppressed". 

Running  to  more  than  30 
pages,  the  report  appears  to 
provide  a detailed  insight  into 
government  and  military 
thinking  on  a broad  range  of 
anti-terrorist  measures.  It 
stresses  the  need  for  a spirit 
of  “national  unity"  and  an 
"atmosphere  of  trust”. 

A senior  government  infor- 
mation officer  in  Ankara  said 
last  night  “These  Ideas  are 
regularly  taken  up  by  the 
National  Security  Council  at 
its  meetings.  There  have  been 
suggestions  about  a neutral 
zone  or  security  belt  But  we 
don’t  have  much  problem  in- 


Kremlin victim 
seeks  revenge 


David  Hearstin  Moscow 


ANEW  and  destructive 
offensive  is  about  to  be 
unleashed  in  the  Krem- 
lin’s “war  or  compromising 
documents",  after  President 
Boris  Yeltsin’s  former  body- 
guard won  a seat  in  the  Rus- 
sian parliament  on  Sunday  in 
the  Tula  by-election. 

As  a member  of  the  State 
Duma.  General  Alexander 
Korzhakov  will  gain  immu- 
nity from  prosecution,  as  well 
as  political  legitimacy.  He  has 
threatened  to  reveal  secrets 
concerning  the  clique  of  top 
officials  responsible  for  oust- 
ing him  as  Mr  Yeltsin’s  confi- 
dant in  August  last  year. 

His  target  is  the  president's 
chief  of  staff,  Anatoly  Chu- 
bais, who  has  survived  em- 
barrassing revelations  about 
the  income  he  earned  as  elec- 
tion adviser  to  Mr  Yeltsin. 

Gen  Korzhakov  won  con- 
vincingly in  Tula,  south  of 
Moscow,  in  a campaign  based 
on  promises  to  root  out  cor- 
rupt officials.  His  victory  will 
cause  alarm  in  the  Kremlin, 
already  hard  put  to  project 
Mr  Yeltsin  as  a working 
president 

The  former  bodyguard  won 


26  per  cent  of  the  vote,  well 
clear  of  a local  rival  Eduard 
Pashchenko.  Anatoly  Karpov, 
the  former  world  chess  cham- 
pion came  third. 

Gen  Korzhakov  will  now  be 
preparing  to  destroy  Mr  Chu- 
bais's reputation  as  a sound 
adviser,  fast  week  the  gen- 
eral said  he  wanted  to  join  the 
Security  Committee  headed 
by  the  communist  legislator 
Viktor  Oyuchln,  who  was  be- 
hind recent  attempts  to  get 
parliament  to  declare  Mr 
Yeltsin  unfit  for  office. 

Gen  Korzhakov  maintains 
that  the  ailing  president  has 
been  hijacked  by  a clique  of 
officials,  headed  by  Mr  Chu- 
bais, who  have  taken  power. 

Only  Mr  Yeltsin’s  return  to 
the  political  stage  could  stop 
the  feuding  that  is  bound  to 
resume.  But  that  looks  in- 
creasingly unlikely.  Offi- 
cially, he  is  still  recovering 
from  double  pneumonia  in 
his  secluded  Gorky  9 resi- 
dence outside  Moscow. 

Mr  Yeltsin’s  condition  will 
be  tested  at  the  end  of  this 
month  when  he  is  due  to 
deliever  a state  of  the  union 
address  to  both  bouses  or  par- 
liament — an  hour-long  lec- 
ture which  he  is  due  to  give 
standing  up. 
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side  Turkish  territory,  the 
problems  are  outside." 

The  report  to  the  National 
Security  Council  also  said 
there  should  be  a “psycho- 
social” campaign  to  end  the 
war  against  the  PKK  (the  Kur- 
distan Workers'  Party)  which 
has  been  fighting  for  an  inde- 
pendent Kurdish  homeland  in 
eastern  Turkey  since  the  mid- 

1980s. 


“It  is  not  deemed  possible 
to  run  the  struggle  against 
these  organisations  with  state 
security  forces  alone,”  the 
document  says. 

On  sealing  ofT  the  border 
from  PKK  attacks,  the  report 
says  “the  existence  of  small 
centres  of  population  on  the 
borders"  eases  the  passage  of 
terrorists  and  the  provision  of 
logistic  support  tor  collabora- 
tors in  these  centres. 

“For  this  reason,  a border 
strip  should  be  evacuated  and 
buffer  zones  formed,  and 
following  the  evacuation  of  a 
five-ten  kilometre  strip,  it 
should  be  announced  as  a 
dangerous  and  prohibited 
region." 

In  the  “political  field’’,  the 
report  warns  that  “Hadep 
should  be  kept  under  surveil- 
lance and  control  with  the 
aim  of  pacifying  its  activities. 
Overt  and  covert  and  persis- 
tent pressure  should  be 
placed  on  Hadep  by  means  of 
the  state,  civilian  community 
organisation  and 

universities”. 

Even  If  the  state  of  emer- 


Finns take  digital 
dialogue  to  heart 


Dour  Finland  is 
talking  at  last- 
via  the  Internet, 

Jon  Henley  in 

Helsinki  writes 


THE  days  of  the  doorbell 
are  numbered  in  Fin- 
land. It  is  no  longer 
done  to  wait  outside  In  the 
cold;  these  days  you  call 
from  the  mobile  when 
you're  two  minutes  away, 
so  the  door  is  open  by  the 
time  yon  arrive. 

Film  listings  in  the  local 
paper  are  in  terminal  de- 
cline. too.  Why  bother  to 
bay  a copy  when  you  can 
flip  open  the  laptop,  head 
for  the  cinema's  web  page, 
catch  a frill-motion  preview 
of  every  film  on  offer,  and 
book  your  ticket  at  the 
same  time? 

To  be  really  cool,  of 
coarse,  yon  should  do  all 
this  with  your  top-of-the- 
range,  web-surfing,  fax- 
receiving,  e-mail  sending 
mobile  phone. 

With  this,  you  can  pay 
your  bills  at  the  virtual 
bank,  order  your  groceries 
at  the  virtual  supermarket, 
buy  your  lottery  tickets  at 
the  virtual  kiosk,  and  listen 
to  the  world's  first  virtual 
radio  station  — all  on  the 
Internet. 

For  a famously  dour  and 
uncommunicative  people, 
the  Finns  have  embraced 
the  communications  revo- 
lution with  extraordinary 
passion.  Last  year  Finland 
officially  became  the 
world’s  most  wired 
country,  with  more  mobile 
phones  and  more  Internet 
connections  per  head  than 
any  other. 

“If s remarkable  really,” 
said  Reijo  Savolainen.  a 
professor  of  information 
technology  at  the  universi- 
ty of  Tampere.  “It's  a bit  of 
a mystery  to  everyone. 
We're  a reserved  people, 
bat  we  can't  seem  to  get 
enough  of  this  staff.” 

According  to  recent  fig- 
ures from  the  transport  and 
telecommunications  minis- 
try, 500,000  Finns  acquired 
cellular  phones  tn  1996  — a 
35  per  cent  inmease  on  the 
previous  year.  This 


brought  the  total  number 
of  users  to  more  than  1.5 
million,  about  one  third  of 
the  population. 

The  ratio  among  young 
people  is  far  higher  in  the 
capital,  Helsinki,  eight  out 
of  10  people  aged  between 
16  and  40  have  one.  Sweden 
has  28  mobiles  per  100 
people,  the  United  States 
17,  Britain  10.  and  Ger- 
many only  seven,  according 
to  the  ministry's  figures. 

Meanwhile,  on  any  given 
day,  8 per  cent  of  Finns  are 
busy  surfing  the  web,  and 
13  per  cent  have  done  so  at 
least  once  in  the  past  three 
months,  according  to  a 
market  research  institute. 

Of  every  1,000  computers 
in  Finland.  62  are  con- 
nected to  the  Internet  — 
more  than  in  any  other 
country  and  over  twice  as 
many  as  in  US. 

Finland’s  government 
has  invested  heavily  in  get- 
ting every  university 
wired.  It  is  now  spreading 
the  initiative  to  schools.  By 
2000,  every  school  in  the 
country  will  be  connected 
to  the  Net,  according  to  the 
education  ministry. 

“We  see  the  Internet  as 
our  future,”  an  education 
ministry  spokeswoman 
said.  “We're  a small 
country,  but  this  Is  one 
area  where  we  can  really 
lead  the  world.  We  have  a 
high  level  of  general  educa- 
tion and  a big  hi-tech  sec- 
tor. and  they’ve  really 
come  together  on  this.” 

Many  Finns  explain  their 
fondness  for  digital  dia- 
logue by  the  sheer  size  of 
their  country.  “People  live 
so  far  apart,”  said  Matti 
Pietikainen.  a professor  of 
information  technology  at 
Oulu  university  on  the  Arc- 
tic Circle. 

Other  Finns  look  deeper 
into  their  Nordic  hearts  for 
an  explanation. 

“Let’s  face  it,  we  live  on 
the  edge  of  the  known 
world,  and  we’ve  never 
been  much  good  at  talking 
to  each  other  face-to-face,” 
said  Sirpa  Zkkonen,  a 
psychology  student  aged  26 
who  feels  “devastated”  if 
she  does  not  receive  a dozen 
e-mail  messages  a day.  “All 
that’s  happened  is  we’ve 
finally  found  our  ideal  way 
of  communicating  — at 
arm’s  length.” 


gency  is  lifted  in  the  south- 
east, the  report  says  the  con- 
troversial system  of  village 
guards,  armed  by  the  police  to 
resist  PKK  attacks,  should  be 
continued. 

There  has  recently  been 
talk  in  Ankara  of  abandoning 
their  role. 

The  Turkish  government 
information  officer  com- 
mented further  on  the  leaked 
report  that  “Hadep  is  a legiti- 
mate political  party  but  there 
are  court  proceedings  against 
a number  of  its  members 
now. 

‘‘As  for  village  guards, 
there  has  been  a lot  of  discus- 
sion about  their  future.  Large 
numbers  of  people  are  op- 
posed to  them.” 

The  leaked  report  suggested 
that  that  Med-TV  broadcasts 
should  be  “suppressed  and  in- 
terfered with  by  the  use  of 
technological  equipment”. 

Elsewhere  the  report  calls 
for  the  evacuation  of  Atrush 
refugee  camp  in  northern 
Iraq  which,  it  alleges,  is  a 
“source  for  militant  [PKK1 
organisation  abroad”. 


Jovsn  Robertson  In  Wore 


THE  Albanian  prime 
minister,  Aleksander 
Meksi,  yesterday 
asked  parliament  to 
introduce  a state  of  emer- 
gency in  the  southern  town  of 
Vlore,  after  another  two  pro- 
testers died  in  violent  dashes 
with  riot  police 
Two  people  died  of  gunshot 
wounds  yesterday  and  one 
man  died  of  heart  failure  the 
previous  night,  a hospital  di- 
rector said.  He  said  there 
were  84  wounded  in  the 
wards,  25  seriously. 

In  his  address  to  the  cham- 
ber, dominated  by  supporters 
of  Albania’s  rightwing  Presi- 
dent Sali  Berisha,  Mr  Meksi 
denounced  rioting  In  the 
town  as  “violent  actions  of 
terrorist  groups”. 

Protesters  and  more  than 
1,000  riot  police  took  their 
battle  to  the  rooftops  of 
VIore’s  tatty  concrete  blocks. 
Police  opened  fire  on  demon- 
strators as  the  two  sides 
hurled  stones  at  one  another. 

Protesters  drove  back 
police  in  the  mgiri  square 
where  they  had  gathered 
peacefully  for  five  days  to  de- 
nounce Mr  Berisha  and  de- 
mand the  return  of  savings 
lost  in  collapsed  pyramid  in- 


vestment schemes.  Demon- 
strators dragged  wrecked 
cars  *wd  oil  drums  to  the 
police  station,  erected  barri- 
cades and  set  them  alight 

They  captured  several  riot 
police,  stripped  them  naked 
and  burned  their  uniforms. 
Many  police  suffered  the  addi- 
tional indignity  of  being  res- 
cued in  their  underwear. 

About  30  police  crouching 


They  captured 
several  riot  policy 
stripped  them 
naked  and  burned 
their  uniforms 


outside  a cafe  behind  plastic 
shields  endured  first  an  on- 
slaught of  stones  and  then 
tables  and  chairs  dropped 
from  an  overhead  terrace. 

Crowds  shouted  “Vlore 
will  never  be  defeated”  and 
called  the  president  a thief. 
Elderly  men  and  women 
smashed  up  paving  stones  by 
the  side  of  the  road  to  keep 
younger  demonstrators  sup- 
plied with  ammunition. 

Fifteen  miles  outside  the 
town,  protesters  dragged 


wrecked  cars  across  the 
national  road,  cutting  the 
town's  only  link  to  the  capi- 
tal. Tirana.  They  were  vio- 
lent as  they  surrounded  any 
vehicle  that  tried  to  approach. 

Beyond  their  guard  the 
road  was  silent  save  for  the 
inarching  footsteps  of  men 
from  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Fter.  They  said  they  were 
determined  to  join  the  protest 
In  Vlore. 

“Police  can  only  work  here 
at  night,”  shouted  one  young 
man.  "During  the  day  it's 
ours.  Berisha  is  finished.” 

Later  a throng  of  youths 
trampled  police  shields 
underfoot.  By  evening,  the 
town  was  quiet. 

Rumour  was  rite  in  the 
town  that  the  police  were  not 
Albanian  but  spoke  only 
Serbo  Croat. 

The  hospital  was  running 
out  of  supplies.  Men  with 
soiled  and  bloody  bandages 
lay  on  makeshift  beds  covered 
with  rough  blankets  and 
coats. 

An  earlier  government 
statement  described  the  pro- 
tests as  “trouble  stirred  up  by 
the  extreme  left”. 

It  went  on  to  ask  the  people 
or  Vlore  not  to  participate  in 
“illegal  protests”  adding  that 
the  police  were  “ready  to  res- 
pond to  acts  of  terrorism”. 
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Meet  Megan. 


Megan’s  reading  a booklet 
that  carefully  explains  the  whole 
process  of  buying  a house. 


Megan’s  buying  a house  - well  actually  in 
her  case  it's  a ground  floor  flat  Like  most 
people,  she  was  finding  the  whole  process  quite 
overwhelming,  but  last  week  she  phoned  for  a 
free  Midland  guide  and  is  now  feeling 
pretty  confident  ft  contains  details  on 
everything  from  making  an  offer  to 
getting  the  right  mortgage.  So  if  you're 
thinking  of  buying  a house  why  not  caff 
us  aid  ask  for  one  of  our  guides 
{there's  one  especially  for  first-time 
buyers).  In  due  course  well  also  send 
you  information  about  our  latest  mortgage 
packages  which,  like  our  guides,  are  designed 
to  make  buying  a house  as  essy  as  possible. 


She  called 

0806  100  129. 


for  more  information,  complete  and  return  the  coupon  to:  Midland  Mortgages. 
FREEPOST  BS4335.  Bristol,  BSl  3YX. 

Name 


Address 

Town 

County 

Postcode 

Telephone 

GUWQ1V2 

MIDLAND 

The  LiMteaiag  Sunk 
Mmfter  HSBC  <Z>Gnp 

Are  you  looking  to  move  before  Easter?  □ Yes  □ No.  Are  you  a first-time  buyer?  □ Yes  □ No.  Are  you  a Midland  customer?  □ Yes  Q No. 
If  so,  please  fill  in  your  sort  code:  401  / Are  you  happy  to  receive  information  from  Midland  in  the  future?  □ Yas  □ No. 
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Brian  Connolly 
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Bitter  end  for  Sweet 


Anybody  who 
saw  Channel  4’s 
documentary 
Don't  Leave  Me 
This  Way  last 
year  will  need  no  reminding 
of  how  far  Brian  Connolly 
had  declined  from  his  mid- 
1970s  heyday. 

Connolly,  who  has  died  of 
renal  failure  aged  47,  was  the 
famously  blond  and  feather- 
cut  singer  with  Sweet.  Be- 
tween 1971  and  1975,  the  hand 
invaded  the  top  five  of  the  UK 
singles  charts  nine  times, 
grabbing  the  number  one  slot 
with  Blockbuster  in  1973.  But 
Connolly  did  not  find  it  easy 
to  sustain  a -career  once 
Sweet’s  bloom  faded. 

Connolly  was  bora  in  Ham- 
ilton, Scotland.  Abandoned  as 
a baby,  he  was  fostered  by  a 
nurse  and  her  husband.  It 
was  not  until  he  was  18  that 
he  learned  he  was  the  half- 
brother  of  actor  Mark 
McManus,  who  played  the 
Scottish  TV  detective  Tag- 
gart, and  died  from  alcohol- 
related  problems  in  1994. 

Connolly  first  achieved  a 
glimmer  of  prominence  in 
1965,  when  he  replaced  a 
singer  in  the  soul  band,  Wain- 
wrighfs  Gentlemen.  Drum- 
mer Mick  Tucker  also  joined 
the  Gentlemen,  but  by  1968, 
Connolly  and  Tucker  had 
recruited  guitarist  Frank 
Torpy  and  bassist  Steve 
Priest  and  begun  recording  as 
Sweet,  shortened  from  Sweet- 
shop. Their  early  singles  sank 
without  trace,  but  fortunes 
changed  abruptly  when  they 
signed  to  RCA.  coinciding 


with  Andy  Scott's  replace- 
ment ce  Torpey.  Sweet  were 
introduced  to  the  songwriting 
partnership  of  Nicky  Chinn 
and  Mike  Chapman. 

It  was  the  “Chinnichap" 
team  which  supplied  the  com- 
mercial core  of  Sweet’s  reper- 
toire. Thar  first  effort,  Funny 
Funny,  reached  number  13  in 
March  1971,  and  they  scored 

As  a rock’n’roll 
fable,  Connolly’s 
tale  was  in  the  end 
all  too  sadly 
predictable 

fhrther  hits  that  same  year 
with  Co-Co  and  Alexander 
Graham  BeU.  The  following 
year  brought  further  tri- 
umphs with  POppa  Joe,  Little 
Willy  and  Wig- Warn  Bam. 
While  they  were  cranking  out 
bubblegum-flavoured  hits. 
Sweet  were  contributing  their 
own  self-written  B-sides  in  a 
more  hard-rock  vein  and 
their  songwriters  took  note  of 
these  inclinations. 

In  1973-74,  the  band  scored 
chart  smashes  with  Block- 
buster, Bell  Raiser,  Ballroom 
Blitz  and  Teenage  Rampage, 
all  in  a harder,  rockier  style. 
Blockbuster  itself  was. remi- 
niscent of  David  Bowie’s  Jean 
Genie,  with  which  it  jostled 
for  chart  supremacy.  It  wasn’t 
only  Bowie’s  sound  that  was 
influential.  Sweet  became  cel- 


ebrated for  early-l970s  glitter, 
Lurex,  Spandex,  stack  heels 
and  even  a Red  Indian  cos- 
tumes. Screaming  teenage 
gizls  pursued  them. 

The  group  set  about  shap- 
ing their  own  destiny  by  writ- 
! ing  1974‘s  Sweet  Fanny  Adams 
i album  without  Chinnichap. 

I Its  chart  life  was  undistin- 

I guished,  although  Sweet 

made  a late  surge  hack  to  the 
singles  chart  with  the  self- 
penned  Fax  On  The  Run  in 
1975.  After,  they  became  more 
album -orientated  apd  steadily 
less  successful,  with  1978>s 
Love  Is  Like  Oxygen  their  last 
appearance  in  the  Top  10. 

A move  to  FoJydor  couldn’t 
halt  the  decline:  drugs  and 
fllfQhol  had  fakPTt  its  toll  On 
the  health  e*>d  as  cm  th» 
group's  cohesion-  Connolly 
quit,  resentfbl  of  what  he  saw 
as  Andy  Scott's  attempts  to 
upstage  him  as  frontman. 

During  the  1980s,  Sweet  re- 
formed several  times  without 
Connolly,  who  barely  sur- 
vived multiple  cardiac  ar- 
rests. Despite  poor  health,  he 
was  able  to  assemble  his  own 
version  of  Sweet,  with  which 
he  played  some  European 
dates  and  appeared,  bathetl- 
cally,  at  Butlin’s,  cranking 
out  the  best-known  hits. 

As  a rock’n'roll  fable,  Con- 
nolly's tale  was  all  too  sadly 
predictable.  Be  Is  survived  by 
daughters  Nicola  and  Mi- 
chelle, from  his  marriage  and 
he  had  a two- year-old  son, 
Brian  with  his  girlfriend 
Jean. 

Adam  Sweating 


Jam  Mcfawda  writes  The 

tragedy  of  Brian  Connolly 
was  that  lie  was  a product  of 
the  1970s  who  couldn't  let  go 
of  the  past  1 met  him  last 
November  when  he  was 
doing  a round  of  interviews 
to  publicise  Don’t  Leave  Me 
This  Way,  which  exposed  the 
ravaging  effects  of  pop  star- 
dom. The  television  pro- 


He  had  been 
awarded  a silver 
pendant,  but  had  it 
recast  in  gold, 
because  he  could 


gramme  followed  the  ex-glam 
rocker  as  he  travelled  to  But- 
Lms  to  perform  for  a 1970s 
convention. 

I knew  that,  following 
severe  cardiac  problems  in 
1981,  Connolly  was  in  pretty 
poor  physical  shape  and  apt 
to  ratable  bitterly  about  the 
band’s  acrimonious  split  and 
I expected  a rough  ride.  But  I 
came  away  at  the  end  of  a 
two-hour  interview  charmed 
by  the  man  and  touched  by 
his  refusal,  against  appalling  1 
odds,  to  let  go  of  the  dream. 

The  walls  of  his  sitting 
room  were  lined  with  colour 
pin-ups  of  himself  in  his  hey- 
day, only  serving  to  accentu- 
ate the  pathos  of  his  present 

Baby-faced,  with  the  trade- 
mark coiffed  and  flicked- 
back  blonde  hair,  Connolly 


had  been  the  epitome  of  1970s 
glam-rock  — undoubtedly 
the  face  of  Sweet  He  was 
eager  to  tell  me  about  all  the  j 
trimmings,  such  as  the  one- 
and-a-halT-ounce  gold  micro- 1 
phone  medallion  he  still 
wore  around  his  neck:  he 
had  been  awarded  a silver 

Sndant  by  RCA,  but  be  had 
d it  recast  in  gold,  simply 
because  he  could. 

That  Connolly  always  took 
Sweet  so  seriously  was  prob- 
ably why  he  had  taken  the 
break-up  of  the  band  so 
badly.  While  Steve  Priest  et 
al  had  been  having  a laugh, 
i enjoying  the  silly  costumes. 

1 the  face-paint  and  the  girls, 
Connolly  was  desperate  to  be 
somebody,  to  be  a star. 

“The  encores  at  the  gigs 
were  the  greatest  reward,” 
he  told  me.  And  seeing  him 
in  the  Channel  4 documen- 
tary, you  could  believe  it  He 
was,  quite  simply,  trans- 
formed on  stage  — - even  at 
Butlins.  It  was  what  kept 
him  going. 

But  most  poignant  of  all 
were  the  photographs  of  his 
grown-up  daughters  and 
young  son  up  there  on  the 
wall  alongside  those  of  his 
younger  self.  They  told  the 
story  of  a devoted  father, 
whose  only  real  regret  about 
the  pop-star  lifestyle  had 
been  that  it  had  led  to  the 
breakup  of  his  marriage  to 
Marilyn,  his  childhood 
sweetheart 

Brian  Connolfy  (McManus), 
musician,  bom  Octobers,  1949; 
died  February  10, 1997 
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Brian  Connolly . . . epitome  of  1970s  glam- rock  and  the  face  of  Sweet 
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Backbench  for 
a bookseller 


ON  THE  national  stage 
David  Austick,  who 
has  died  aged  56,  was 
briefly  the  Liberal  MP  for 
Ripon.  a footnote  in  that  long 
and  (to  Liberals)  depressing 
list  of  by-election  victors  who 
lost  their  seats  at  the 
following  general  election. 
But  in  Leeds  his  name  is 
famous,  for  books.  ' 

David  Austick  and  his 
brother.  Paul,  transformed 
the  bookshop  set  up  by  their 
father  and  created  the  local 
bookshop  empire  which,  for 
half  a century,  has  kept  the 
large  multiples  at  bay,  and  so 
well  served  the  West  Riding. 

But  for  David  Austick 
books  were  primarily  a coot 
modify.  I have  no  doubt  he 
was  proud  to  sell  such  objects, 
but  David  himself  was  no  in- 
tellectual. His  own  contribu- 
tions came  in  different  ways. 

In  May  1968,  Leeds  Liberals 
had  won  their  first  seats  on 
the  city  council  for  many ' 
years.  David  decided  it  was ! 
time  to  “put  something  back  i 


John  Patterson 


into  the  city’’.  Be  lived  in  the 
prosperous  village  of  Burley 
in  Wharfedale,  but  he  won  a 
rfumcw  by-election  in  inner- 
city  Hnnslet  by  three  votes. 

Then,  a parliamentary  va- 
cancy in  the  Ripon  constitu- 
ency. in  1973,  found  David 
Austick  in  place  as  Liberal 
candidate.  The  by-election 
campaign  was  a .masterpiece 
of  hyperactivity,  not  least  by 
the  candidate.  Much  of  Aus- 
tick’s  946  votes  majority  was 
down  to  his  punishing  18- 
hour  daily  schedule  of  meet- 
ings starting  with  the  factory 
gates  at  6-30am. 

At  Westminster,  Austick 
was  a natural  backbencher 
with  little  time  to  make  a 
mark.  After  losing  in  Febru- 
ary 1974,  he  tried  again  at 
Ripon  and  then  at  Cheadle. 
He  stood  in  Leeds  at  the  first 
Euroelections  in  1979.  This 
was  a forlorn  hope  but  Aus- 
tick was  a passionate  Euro- 
pean. 

David  Austick  had  the  kind 
of  straightforward  sense  of 


Michael  Roberts 


Birthdays 


Austick . . . back-benching 

duty  more  typical  of  a previ- 
ous generation  of  non-con- 
formist Yorkshire  business- 
men. He  was  a pleasant  man 
who,  when  he  decided  to  sup- 
port a cause,  rattled  his  brass' 
and  got  Involved. 

His  devotion  to  the  stm 
strong  Leeds  “civic  society” 
was  remarkable.  The  city  is 
worse  off  without  him  — even 
if  the  abiding  memory  of  his 
time  on  the  city  council  is  a 
speech  about  taxis  which  last- 
ed for  45  mm  utes  and  emptied 
the  chamber  to  the  councfl- 
lors’  bar. 

He  leaves  his  wife.  Flor- 
ence. whom  he  married  in 
1944. 


Great  historian  of  Europe’s 
state  and  royal  power 

THOSE  who  knew  the  1 ous  Adolphus  and  an  article  | tion  of  European  historians  | 1954  which  s 
historian  Michael  on  constitutional  develop-  since  the  1950s  — the  chang-  Roberts  stay 
Roberts,  who  has  died  meats  during  the  Swedish  ing  relationship  between  until  his  IS 


David  Austick.  bookseller  and 
politician,  bom  March  8,  1920; 
died  February  9. 1997 


THOSE  who  knew  the 
historian  Michael 
Roberts,  who  has  died 
aged  88,  regarded  bis  knowl- 
edge of  events  and  individ- 
uals, spanning  centuries  and 
continents,  with  awe. 

Educated  at  Brighton  Col- 
lege and  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  he  spent  1981-32  as  a 
visiting  fallow  at  Princeton, 
after  which  he  lectured  at' 
Merton  College,  Oxford  and 
Liverpool  University.  In  1935, 
he  became  professor  of  mod- 
em history  at  Rhodes  Univer- 
sity College,  South  Africa. 

Four  years  later  his  first 
book.  The  Whig  Party  1807-12. 
was  published.  It  remains  de- 
finitive, displaying  a mastery 
of  the  sources  and  an  ability 
to  reach  beyond  them  to  an 
interpretation  of  events  and 
individuals  vivid  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  and  accurate  to 
the  specialist  The  book's 
style  Is  in  the  tradition  of 
Gibbon  and  Macaulay. 

Soon  after  came  his  transla- 
tion of  Nils  Ahnlund's  Gusta- 


The  king  of  lonely  hearts 


JOHN  Patterson,  who  has 
died  of  a heart  attack 
aged  51,  was  history's 
most  successful  Cupid, 
matching  thousands  of  londy- 
bearls  by  computer. 

Inspired  by  an  early  1960s 
experiment  at  Harvard,  where 
he  watched  a primitive  num- 
ber-cruncher sort  out  partners 
at  a ball,  he  set  up  Dateline,  the 
world's  biggest  and  most  en- 
during introduction  service. 
More  than  a million  couples 
have  met  in  30  years,  through 
the  part-scientific,  part-psycho- 
logical system  which  ushers 
some  2.000  clients  a year  to 
marriage.  I 


Jackdaw 


Cool  off 

JOHN  Major  concluded  his 
speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Banquet  at  Guildhall  last  No- 
vember by  ticking off  the 
ways  in  which  British  cul- 
ture rules  the  world,  quoting 
Newsweek’s  recent  assertion 
that  London  is  “the  coolest 
city  on  the  planet,"  and  far- 
ther mentioning  that  "our 
country  has  taken  over  the 
fashion  catwalks  of  Paris” 

On  the  latter  point,  the 
prime  minister  had  obviously 
been  briefed  about  Alexander 
McQueen's  ascension  to  the 
Givenchy  post,  a position 
that  became  available  when 
John  Galliano,  another 
Briton,  moved  to  Christian 


Marked  down  by  his  banker 
father  for  a conventional 
career,  Patterson  found  in- 
stead one  of  the  most  novel 
uses  to  which  a third  class 
degree  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering has  ever  been  put 
An  ebullient  and  sociable 
man,  he  was  the  opposite  of  the 
hesitant  type  associated  — not 
always  correctly  — with  com- 
pute dating.  Like  the  beaming 
couples  on  the  company’s  fam- 
iliar advertising,  he  ran  a 
benign  office  in  Kensington, 
and  later  a country  estate  near 
Bicester,  inviting  staff  out  fre- 
quently for  glasses  of  good 
wine. 


Dior.  “Did  he  say  that?"  says 
McQueen.  “Ah,  flicking 
plank!  Fm  notone  of  his  own! 
Hedidn’t  get  me  there,  the 
flicker!  Fuck  him!  So  fucking 
typical  of  government'  They 
do  nothing  to  help  you  when 
you're  tryingto  do  some- 
thing, then  they  take  credit 
when  you're  a success!  Fuck 
Off!" 

McQueen  spells  it  out.  Vanity 
Fair  magazine  explores  as- 
pects qf  London  yd  again  be- 
coming the  "swinging"  centre 
Of  the  world. 

Love  notes 

I TAUGHT  myself  to  play 
guitar.  It’s  incredibly  easy 
when  you  understand  the 
science  of  it  The  skinny 
strings  play  the  low  sounds. 
If  you  put  your  finger  on  the 
string  further  out  by  the  tun- 
ing end.  it  makes  a lower 
sound.  If  you  want  to  play 
fast  move  your  hand  fast  and 
if  you  want  to  p lay  slower, 
move  your  hand  slower. 
Thai's  all  there  is  to  it 
' You  can  learn  the  names  of 
notes  and  how  to  make 
chords  that  other  people  use, 
but  that’s  pretty  limiting. 


Unbothered  by  sneers  that 
i Dateline  was  exploiting  the 
socially  sad,  he  was  happy  to 
credit  the  system  with  produc- 
ing his  own  two  partners.  He 
met  his  first  wife  Valerie  when 
her  Dateline  entry  form,  with 
its  behonest  questions  about 
attractiveness,  caught  his  eye; 
and  the  mother  of  his  two 
younger  children.  Eta  SeUick. 
was  a secretary  at  the  firm. 

“People  often  accuse  me  of 
exploiting  loneliness,"  he  told 
critics,  when  the  initial  £1 
annual  fee  had  risen  to  its 
current  £150.  “But  I caaly  ex- 
ploit it  in  the  way  a baker 
exploits  hanger.  Whitt  I do  is  a 


Even  if  you  took  a few  years 
and  learned  all  the  chords 
you'd  still  have  a limited 
number  of  options.  If  you 
ignore  the  chords,  your  op- 
tions are  infinite  and  you  can 
master  guitar  playing  in  one 
day. 

Traditionally,  guitars 
have  a fat  striagoa  the  top 
and  they  get  skinnier  and 
skinnier  as  they  go  down. 

But  the  thin  g to  remember 
is,  it’s  your  guitar  and  you 
can  put  whatever  you  want 
on  1L I like  to  put  six  different 
sized  strings  on  it  because 
that  gives  the  most  variety, 
but  my  brother  used  to  put 
all  of  the  same  thickness  on 
so  he  wouldn't  have  so  much 
to  worry  about  Whatever 
string  he  hit  had  to  be  the 
right  one  because  they  were 
an  the  same. 

Tuning  the  guitar  is  a kind 
of  ridiculous  notion.  If  you 
have  to  wind  the  tuning  pegs 
to  justa  certain  place,  that 
implies  that  every  other 
place  could  be  wrong?  It’s 
your  guitar  and  you're  the 
i one  playing  it  It’s  completely 
! up  to  you  to  decide  how  it 
should  sound.  In  fact,  I don't 
tune  by  the  sound  at  alL  I 


wind  the  strings  until  they're 
all  about  the  same  tightness. 

I highly  recommend  elec- 
tric guitars  for  a couple  of 
reasons.  First  of  all.  they 

don't  depend  on  body  resonat- 
ing for  the  sound,  so  it  doesn’t 
matter  if  you  paint  them. 
And,  also,  if  you  put  all  the 
knobs  on  your  amplifier  on 
10,  you  can  get  a much  higher 
reaction  to  effort  ratio  with 
an  electric  guitar  than  yon 
can  with  an  acoustic. 

| Unintentional  punning?  How 
j to  play  the  guitar  by  David 
j Fair  can  be  found  at  www.onr- 
I .Cbm/ user! irvaJ guitar. html 
Thanks  to NLezarcL 

End  on . . 

From  100  better  movie 
endings: 

L THE  Usual  Suspects:  Stir- 
ring Spartacus-styleflnale.  as 
entire  cast  bursts  Into  Chazz 
Pahninteri’s  office  crying,  “I 
am  Keyser  SozelT’;  “No,  I am 
KeyserSazelJ” 

2.  Babe:  Shamed  by  pig’s  per- 
formance at  National  Sheep- 
dog trials,  whole  of  New  Zea- 
land goes  kosher. 

3.  When  Harry  Met  Sally; 
Bursting  into  New  Year 


ous  Adolphus  and  an  article 
on  constitutional  develop- 
ments during  the  Swedish 
king's  reign. 

In  1941,  he  married  his 
South  African  wife,  Anne 
Morton.  A year  later  he 
joined  South  African  military 
intelligence,  before  in  1944  be- 
coming British  Council  repre- 
sentative in  Stockholm.  Back 
In  South  Africa,  his  book  The 
South  African  Opposition 
1939-45,  which  he  co-wrote, 
was  published;  there  followed 
a steady  stream  of  major 
works  on  17th  and  18th  cen- 
tury Swedish  history.  The 
most  famous  are  the  two  mon- 
umental 1950s  volumes  on 
Gusttmus  Adolphus:  A History 
Of  Sweden  1611-1632,  but 
others  had  a wider  scope. 

A series  of  articles  which 
culminated  in  hi»f  Wiles  Lec- 
tures at  Queen's  University, 
Belfast,  were  published  in 
1979  as  The  Swedish  Imperial 
Experience  1560-1718.  They 
made  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  a central  preoccupa- 


social  service.  It  ought  to  be 
flmded  by  the  government"  . 

Dateline  began  in  the  dupll- 1 
cated-paper  world  of  many  i 
bright  19606  schemes,  with  zi- 1 
year-old  Patterson  running  off 1 
500  questionnaire  forms  and 
seeing  them  all  snapped  up  on 
central  London  streets.  Hur- 
riedly organising  the  compa- 
ny’s expansion,  he  cnnungntef: 
“I  thought  this  was  going  to  he 
like  the  hula-hoop  — some- 
thing that  wouldn't  last” 

Instead,  it  was  soon  expand- 
ing across  the  country  and 
overseas,  with  related  enter- 
prises in  singles  bars,  maga- 
zines and  holidays.  Tbe  little 


«2?n 


Patterson . . . wine  and  roses 

romantic  empire  proved 
highly  profitable,  particularly 
tbe  core  technodating  busi- 
ness, and  Patterson  was  able  to 
indulge  his  other  fancies. 

Wlnebarc  were  one,  along 
with  a Hampshire  vineyard 
where  he  worked  patriotically 
— but  against  the  grain  — to 
improve  the  native  English 


| party,  Billy  Crystal  finds  Meg 
Ryan  reprising  diner  orgasm 
1 scene  in  cloakroom  with  An- 
I tonio  Banderas  (cameo).  A 
chance  lost  will  never  come 

again, 

4.  Trainspotting:  As  he  hands 
over  a suitcase  of  smack  to 

, Keith  Alien,  an  unnamed 
1 Turkishdrugdealersays. 
“Thanks.  Hugo" — thus 
transforming  whole  movie 
into  a prequel  for  Shallow 
Grave. 

5.  Don't  look  now:  Red-anor- 
aked  dwarf  proves  to  be  Jawa 
on  vacation.  Sells  Donald 
Sutherland  and  Julie  Christie 
a reconditioned  R2  unit  and 
throws  in  microwave  “cosl 
like  yer  faces." 

& Robocop;  Crime-weary 
Robo  takes  a job  on  traffic 
detail,  thus  preventing  Robo- 
cop 2 and  Robocop  3. 

7.  Forgo:  Pressure  of  chase 
sends  Frances  McDormand 
into  labour.  Reminded  of  mir- 
acle of  life,  fugitive  nutter 
Peter  Stormare  repents  and 
comes  quietly. 

8.  Star  Trek:  First  Contact 
Alien-style-dead-yet  scenario 
—Data  must  face  Borg  secret 
weapon,  playing  six  sets  with 
four-time  Wimbledon 


tion  of  European  historians 
since  the  1950s  — the  chang- 
ing relationship  between 
royal  and  state  power.  His 
British  Diplomacy  And  Swed- 
ish Politics  1758-1773,  pub- 
lished in  i960  is  — as  a result 
of  his  mastery  of  the  sources 
in  nine  languages  — a classic 
of  diplomatic  history 

In  1954,  he  took  the  modern 
history  chair  at  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, Belfast,  and  set  stan- 
dards of  scholarship  for  a gen- 
eration. As  a departmental 
head,  be  presided  over  tbe 
1960s  expansion  and  was  one 
of  the  first  at  Queen’s  to  in- 
vite student  representatives 
on  to  the  board.  He  never 
seemed  entirely  at  ease  In 
Ireland,  but  played  the  key 
role  in  the  establishment  of  a 
chair  in  Irish  history  and  of 
the  Institute  of  Irish  Studies. 

It  was  probably  through 
Queen's  Wiles  lectures  that 
be  made  the  greatest  impact 
on  his  profession.  He  presided 
over  the  first  lectures  given 
by  Sir  Herbert  Butterfield  in 


grape.  He  also  learned  to  fly 
and  skimmed  round  the  world, 
including  a venture  towards 
the  South  Pole,  with  like- 
minded,  entrepreneurial 
buddies. 

There  were  setbacks.  Love 
via  computer  proved  too  coldly 
AngloBaxon  for  the  French 
and  Italians,  and  in  1982  Date- 
line withdrew  from  both 
countries  and  other  European  , 
outstations.  Patterson’s  own 
romantic  life  was  also  trou- 
bled, with  his  marriage  ending 
18  years  ago,  after  the  birth  of 
three  children,  and  a widely- 
reported  parting  with  Ms  Sel- 
lick  last  year.  “The  search  for 
a perfect  mate  is  as  old  as  the 
hills,”  be  said,  arguing  that  it 
was  human,  rather  than  inade- 
quate, to  enlist  everything,  in- 
cluding questionnaires  and 
computers,  in  tbe  hunt  for  a 
partner. 

Dateline's  data  has  grown 
ever  more  sophisticated  and  — 


champion  Bjorn  Borg. 

9.  Four  Weddings  and  a Fu- 
neral; Faced  with  choice  be- 
tween Andie  MacDoweU  and 
Kristin  Scott-Thomas.  Hugh 
Grant  runs  off  with  $12  whore 
from  Hollywood  Boulevard. 

10.  The  Empire  Strikes  Back: 
Wounded  and  in  despair  after 
climactic  lightsabre  battle  od 
Bespin,  Luke  Skywalker 
learns  the  shocking  truth: 
Darth  Vader  was  his  mother 
all  along.  “Search  your  feel- 


ftiilj 


I I 


V/  V 3S,. 


GH . . .just  an  hour  to  spare 


1954  which  set  the  pattern. 
Roberts  stayed  at  Queen's 
until  his  1973  retirement, 
when  be  returned  to  Gra- 
hamstown  and  remained  at 
his  desk  until  his  death. 

He  was  honoured  In 
Sweden,  Britain  and  Ireland 
as  one  of  the  finest  historians 
of  Europe  but  he  also  wrote 
and  translated  poetry,  played 
the  piano,  and  lectured  with 
an  enviable  mixture  of  Olym- 
pian scholarship  and  theatri- 
cal timing.  Above  all,  he  en- 
joyed the  company  of  those 
with  distinctive  characters, 
be  they  “no-nonsense"  stu- 
dents from  Ballymena  or 
Oxford  aesthetes. 

He  had  an  enormous  impact 
on  those  with  whom  he 
worked.  His  wife  predeceased 
him;  he  is  survived  by  his 
daughter. 

Peter  Jupp 

Michael  Roberts,  historian,  born 
May  24, 1908;  died  December  31. 
1996 


if  revealed  under  some  roman- 
tic equivalent  of  the  50-year- 
rule  — will  explain  a lot  about 
how  Britons  view  themselves. 
Applicants  now  have  to 
answer  some  200  questions  to 
help  tbe  matchmaking  work  of 
today's  computers.  Member- 
ship fluctuates  between  35.000 
and  40.000. 

The  few  details  which  are 
released  form  a sociologist's 
taster  teachers  are  the  most 
common  female  lonely  hearts 
(7.8  per  cent),  with  solicitors 
close  behind  on  5.1  per  cent. 
The  system’s  most  frequent 
male  clients  are  directors, 
computer  programmers  and  — 
perhaps  in  an  unconscious 
tribute  to  John  Patterson,  me- 
chanical engineers. 

Martin  Wahmrright 

John  Richard  Patterson,  busi- 
nessman. bom  May  17. 1945;  died 
February  5. 1997 


ings.  pet"  rasps  Dark  Lady  of 
the  Sith.  “You  know  it  to  be 
true."  Scene  is  thus  set  for 
Return  of  the  Jedi  as  origi- 
nally conceived  by  George 
Lucas,  complete  with  oedipal 

subtext 

Neon  magazine  rewrites  the 
endings  of our  favourite  films. 

One  hour 

TERESA  Gorman.  Conserva- 
tive MP  for  Billerieay:  “I  think 
I’ll  go  for  abit  of  surrogate 
nooky  followed  by  a foot 
massage." 

Margaret  Hodge.  Labour  MP 
for  Barking:  *Td  lie  in  a partic- 
ularly bubbly  bath  with  lots  of 
hot  water  constantly  flowing, 
Travlata  playing  on  tbe  CD 
and  no  telephones.” 

Liz  Lynne,  Liberal  Democrat 
MP  for  Rochdale:  "I’d  like  to 
sit  in  front  of  my  log  fire  and 
eat  cream  cakes." 

Clare  Short.  Labour  Front- 
bencher: “I'd  to  dean  those 
things  that  don't  get  properly 
cleaned  unless  you  do  them 
yourself  — like  get  in  behind 
the  bathroom  sink." 

Lady  Olga  Maitland,  Conser- 
vative MP  for  Sutton  and 
Cheam:  “1  would  go  on  an- 


Jcunirer  An  is  ton.  actress. 
28:  Prof  Marilyn  Butler. 
Rector.  Exeter  College. 
Oxford.  60;  Sir  Alexander 
Calrncross,  economist.  86; 
Christopher  Dearnley.  or- 
ganist. 67;  Patrick  Leigh 
Fermor.  writer,  traveller.  82; 
Sir  Vivian  Fnchs.  .Antarctic 
explorer.  89;  Bryan  Gould, 
former  Labour  MP,  58:  Earl 
Green,  blues  singer.  52; 
Michael  Jackson,  controller, 
BBC-2. 39:  Brian  Lemon,  jazz 
pianist.  60;  Leslie  Nielsen, 
actor,  71:  Mary  Quant,  rash- 
ion  designer,  63:  Burt  Reyn- 
olds. actor.  61;  John  Salako, 
footballer,  28;  Dennis  Skin- 
ner, Labour  MP,  65;  John 
Surtees,  racing  champion,  63; 
Ernest  (E  W>  Swan  ton, 
sports  commentator  and 
author,  90;  Mary  Tregear. 
art  historian.  73. 


Death  Notices 


BRANOMOOO,  HartMft  fPr-eiti  Bnlo.cci 
Ivnoand.  iainer  and  grandfamor  died  Feb- 
ruary 8.  Service  or  Thanksgiving  al  All 
Saints  Chuictf.  Bewion  Rogu.  Norton,  on 
Fnaay  Feor nary  W nl  Zpn\.  N»  mourning  or 
Rowers  pioase.  acralion  it  wishrd  lor 
Christian  Aid  or  All  Saints  Cllurcfi  lo  bo 
sent  to  fflytti  Funeral  Service.  - Cromer 
Street.  Sneruigham.  Norrolk 
CARPENTER,  peace! ul iv  in  Kecwlck  Hospi- 
tal Qrahom  lortnerly  d Rpv.all  School. 
Miovcd  husband  o I Joyce  and  tamer  ol 
Ruth  and  Paul.  Funeral  Service  and  Inlet, 
mem  al  Cross  in  waite  Church  Keswtafc  on 
Friday  14  February  ai  lOJOam  Family  Row- 
ers only  Enquiries  lo  017687  7.2M6 
DAMES-LONOWORTH.  □!  the  Lister  Hos- 
pital. Stevenage.  Hertfordshire  on  Fewuary 
Ml  1991.  tragically  alter  a road  accident 
Richard  DamevLongwonti  oi  Wlndnish 
Cottage.  Maid  on  street  Weston.  Hertford- 
shire. aged  38  years.  Funerul  sermrir  on 
$alu/0»t  February  litfi  ai  Holy  Trinity 
Church  Weston  al  Z 30pm  All  inencb  wel- 
come m me  service.  Family  newer*  only 
please  Donations  in  lieu  of  Mowers  in 
memory  ol  Richard  nuv  M m ido  c o '.V. 
Austin  & Sons  Ltd.  9.11  Lctsnvre-rm  Roaa 
Slovenago  SGt  3HX.  Tel.  01-06  3iMi73 
HARVEY,  Bon  ol  Eglwyvwrw  Pi-JliblOiw- 
ehne.  (ormut  North  Devon  Headteacner 
ana  Senior  Lecturer  in  Education.  Pons- 
moutn  died  on  B February  JW7  Beiovifl 
husband  cj  Loma  wonderful  timer  cl 
Kevin  and  Jon  and  unrig  grandiaith'i. 
Sadly  missed 

O'DOWD,  Sister  EJtoen  and  (Mother  Victor- 
inei.  died  suddenly  3rd  Fot-ii*iry  I'M"  in 
Glasgow  Formorly  Principal  Loreto  Col- 
lege. MIS.  RIP.  Fiequiom  Macs,  Thursday 
I3ln  February,  at  i?  noon  oi  Our  Lady  Star 
oi  ihe  Sea  Partui  Church.  UjedumM 

In  Memoriam 

CARNEY  FL  February  1101  1991  I remcm- 
oet  my  fovoN  J 


Birthdays 


BRIGGS.  To  Eleanor,  lenc  end  best  wi-Ji-t, 
on  your  1601  birthday,  from  -,eur  mother 
and  tamer. 

■To  place  vour  annouritcnitni  u-iephor.o 
0171  713  a567  or  la*  0171  71J  hcluvcn 
9a rn  and  Jpm  Mon-Frl 


other  freefall  parachute 
jump." 

Edwina  Currie.  Conserva- 
tive MP  for  South  Derbyshire; 
“Just  doing  nothing  would  be 
a joy." 

Barbara  Roche,  Labour  MP 
for  Hornsey  and  Wood  Green, 
would  lunch  with  a chum  and 
“gossip,  and  tell  silly  jokes 
that  anyone  else  would  find 
incredibly  boring”. 

Margaret  Ewing.  Scottish 
Nationalist  MP  for  Moray, 
would  have  an  aromatherapy 
massage  while  listening  to 
panpipe  music. 

Tessa  Jowell,  Labour  MP  for 
Dulwich,  would  take  her  15- 
year-old  daughter  shopping. 
Janet  Anderson . Labour 
Shadow  Minister  for  Women's 
Issues,  was  too  busy  to 
comment 

Good  Housekeeping  maga 
zine  proving  that  they  're 
just  like  us, . . 

Jackdaw  wants jeuvls.  E-mail 
jackdawiqguardian.co.  uktfax 
0171-713  4366:  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian,  1 19  Farringdon 
Road.  London  EC-1R  3ER. 
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Scotland’s  Tory  question 

Will  Mr  Major  accept  a vote  for  devolution? 


EVERYBODY  knows  that  the  Conserva- 
tives oppose  Scottish  devolution  and 
are  fighting  bitterly  to  prevent  it.  What 
is  less  clear  is  what  they  would  do 
about  devolution  if  their  campaign  is 
unsuccessful  and  a future  Labour  gov- 
ernment finally  establishes  a Scottish 
parliament.  It  is  not  a question  which 
the  Tories  are  keen  to  answer,  and 
there  have  been  signs  for  months  that 
the  party  remains  divided.  John  Major, 
a southern  English  Union  man,  instinc- 
tively resists  both  the  idea  of  a devolved 
parliament  and  the  reality;  he  would 
probably  like  to  do  away  with  the 
innovation  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Michael  Forsyth,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  still  lives  and  campaigns  in  Scot- 
land, is  just  as  instinctively  in  favour  of 
accepting  the  defeat  of  his  campaign 
pragmatically,  if  that  is  what  it  comes 
to.  Sooner  or  later,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Conservatives  are  going  to  have  to 
reach  agreement  on  their  strategy. 

Yet  in  the  end,  what  really  matters 
about  Stephen  DorreH's  comments  on 
the  subject  yesterday  is  not  whether  he 
said  the  words  attributed  to  him  or  not 
On  that  it  depends  whether  you  prefer 
the  apparently  abolitionist  interview  in 
the  Scotsman  (in  which,  asked  whether 
it  would  be  best  to  get  rid  of  a future 
Scottish  parliament  the  Health  Secre- 
tary replies  “Yes,  absolutely'*)  or  the 
revised  “We  could  not  leave  it  un- 
changed” Today  programme  version. 
No  one  disputes  that  there  is  a genuine 
confusion  here,  reflecting  a genuine 
uncertainty  within  the  wider  party, 
though  less  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng- 
land. But  what  really  matters  is 
whether,  supposing  that  he  did  say  that 
the  Tories  should  abolish  the  Scottish 
parliament,  those  views  are  the  right 
ones  for  his  party  to  adopt 

In  our  view,  there  are  both  principled 
and  pragmatic  reasons  why  they  are 
not  If  Labour  wins  the  general  election, 
and  if  the  promised  referendum  then 


China’s  troubled  frontiers 

It  is  clearly  a big  problem  but  not  yet  a break-up  situation 


TROUBLE  on  the  fringes  of  China  has 
always  caused  alarm  at  the  centre. 
When  the  tribes  were  restive,  the  em- 
peror would  send  an  expedition.  The 
situation  in  Xinjiang,  where  new  dis- 
turbances were  reported  yesterday,  is 
on  the  face  of  it  now  very  different 
After  decades  of  ethnic  Chinese  migra- 
tion and  recent  economic  reforms,  most 
of  the  region  now  looks  much  more 
Chinese,  and  its  Turkic  peoples  are 
barely  in  a majority.  Yet  here  as  in 
Tibet  the  policy  of  “opening  up”  has 
led  to  new  strains:  Islam,  like  Bud- 
dhism, has  vigorously  revived  since  the 
oppression  of  the  Cultural  Revolution. 
For  Xinjiang’s  Uighurs  and  Kazakhs, 
the  example  of  the  former  Soviet  repub- 
lics — Kazakhstan  in  particular  — is 
suggestive.  Beijing  warns  openly  of 
“splittists  and  separatists''.  And  distur- 
bances of  this  kind  are  cited  by  some 
foreign  analysts  who  have  started  to 
argue  that  China  may  fall  apart  in  the 
foreseeable  future  if  its  communist 
leadership  (like  the  Soviet  party  before 
it)  fails  to  pass  the  test  of  transition. 

So  could  last  week's  riot  in  Yining  be 
the  precursor  of  what  was  once  un- 
thinkable? It  is  important  to  put  such 
events  into  perspective:  Uighurs  and 
Kazakhs  have  benefited,  though  un- 
equally, from  the  economic  reforms. 
Since  the  late  1980s.  there  have  been  a 
number  of  similar  sporadic  outbursts  of 
anti-Chinese  anger.  In  spite  of  Beijing’s 
claims,  most  of  these  appear  to  arise 
spontaneously  rather  than  being  fo- 
mented by  “foreign  hostile  forces":  last 


week’s  affair  was  said  to  have  begun 
when  the  family  of  a suspected  Uighur 
criminal  resisted  his  arrest  Such  inci- 
dents may  also  reflect  popular  hostility 
to  the  anti-crime  campaign  known  as 
Strike  Hard,  which,  was  launched 
throughout  China  last  year.  Yet  the 
casual  way  in  which  such  incidents 
begin  only  illustrates  Beijing's  funda- 
mental inability  to  get  to  grips  with  its 
national  question.  Efforts  made  in  the 
early  1980s  have  petered  out  As  in 
Tibet  Beijing  has  been  unable  either  to 
integrate  fully  the  ethnic  majority  (al- 
ways labelled,  significantly,  a “minor- 
ity”) or  to  pursue  the  reverse  policy  of 
allowing  them  to  gain  meaningful  au- 
tonomy. Uighurs  and  Kasakhs.  and 
most  Tibetans,  stiff  suffer  from  policies 
of  separate  (and  inferior)  development 
the  new  influx  of  Han-Chinese  migrants 
only  increases  their  sense  of  alienation. 
The  old  memory  of  the  short-lived  pre- 
1949  Republic  of  East  Turkestan  per- 
sists, and  may  be  reinforced  by  new 
models  of  militant  Islam. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  a problem  which 
Beijing  cannot  fail  to  take  seriously 
though  it  does  not  substantiate  the 
break-up  thesis.  Most  of  China  is  held 
together  by  its  shared  Han-Chinese  cul- 
ture, as  well  as  growing  economic  inter- 
dependence between  the  provinces.  The 
ethnic  question  is  effectively  limited  to 
the  west  and  north-west,  from  Tibet 
through  Xinjiang  to  Inner  Mongolia. 
But  if  this  continues  to  be  mishandled, 
then  China,  could  one  day  face  a chilly 
prospect  on  its  inner  frontiers. 


Nought  for  their  savings 

Labour  could  help  poor  people  by  regulation  not  cash 


THE  POOR  have  unsuccessfully  fought 
a war  on  two  fronts.  First,  against  the 
Government,  which  has  withdrawn 
subsidies  and  legislated  for  lower  pay 
(while  greatly  reducing  taxes  for  the 
rich):  second,  against  market  forces 
which  work  against  poor  people.  As 
today's  report  by  the  National  Con- 
sumer Council  points  out,  people  on 
low  incomes  often  want  to  save  but 
banks  and  building  societies  can't  be 
bothered  with  small  amounts  of  money 
when  there  are  so  many  better-off  cus- 
tomers around.  To  deter  smaller  savers 

— who  are  relatively  costly  to  service 

— they  charge  low  rates  of  interest  and 
require  people  to  have  bank  accounts 
thereby  cutting  off  the  20  per  cent  of 
adults  without  them.  The  report  found 
that  only  credit  unions,  which  accept 
deposits  and  give  credit  to  poorer 
people  with  remarkably  few  defaults, 
are  prepared  to  offer  low-cost  savings. 
They  are  doing  what  the  “mutual" 


building  societies  were  set  up  to  do  and 
are  clearly  ripe  for  expansion. 

Poorer  people  also  lose  out  from  the 
utilities’  moves  to  charge  low  users  of 
necessities  like  water  and  gas  a more 
“economic'1  share  of  the  costs.  The  Gas 
Consumers'  Council  said  this  week  that 
British  Gas  customers  using  pre-pay- 
ment meters  pay  14  per  cent  more  than 
those  paying  by  direct  debit  What  can 
be  done?  Labour  is  pledged  to  have  a 
minimum  wage  to  help  the  low-paid  in 
employment  The  trouble  is  that  more 
than  half  of  the  poor  are  either  • not 
working  or  over  60.  Given  the  strict 
fiscal  limits  it  has  imposed,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  rely  on  a Labour  government 
coughing  up  more  cash.  Fortunately, 
there  is  another  weapon  at  hand:  regu- 
lation. If  the  Government  made  it  ille- 
gal for  utilities  and  institutions  to  dis- 
criminate against  poorer  people  or  low 
users  then  great  strides  could  be  made: 
without  costing  the  taxpayer  a penny. 
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endorses  its  double-barrelled  devolu- 
tion proposals,  then  Scotland  will  have 
given  an  irrefutable  double  endorse- 
ment to  constitutional  change.  Faced 
with  that,  the  Conservatives  would  be 
mad  not  to  work  within  the  new  sys- 
tem, and  bad  if  they  tried  to  overturn  it 
without  at  least  the  same  double  con- 
sent. In  constitutional  theory,  it  may  be 
possible  to  argue  that  a future  Conser- 
vative majority  at  Westminster  would 
retain  the  right  to  abolish  the  Scottish 
parliament,  even  if  the  Tories  were  in  a 
minority  in  Scotland.  But  the  possibil- 
ity is  inconceivable,  not  just  because  it 
would  cause  outrage  in  Scotland  but 
because  it  would  make  a mockery  of  the 
voluntary  character  of  the  original  1707 
union.  To  defy  the  result  of  the  1997 
referendum,  furthermore,  ought  to  be 
unthinkable  unless  a second  referen- 
dum had  explicitly  countermanded  the 
first 

There  are  important  pragmatic 
reasons  too.  If  Labour  wins  the  general 
election,  the  Conservatives  will  inevita- 
bly find  that  their  route  back  to  power 
lies  through  the  gradual  recapture  of 
local  government  The  Scottish  parlia- 
ment will  be  an  important  element  in 
that  process,  first  because  the  1999  elec- 
tions will  be  a crucial  mid-term  verdict 
on  the  Blair  government,  but  also  be- 
cause, elected  by  proportional  represen- 
tation, it  will  provide  a much  truer 
representation  of  Tory  support  than  the 
first-part-the-post  system.  In  1992,  for 
example,  the  Tories  took  26  per  cent  of 
the  Scottish  vote  but  won  only  15  per 
cent  of  the  Scottish  seats,  while  in  the 
1994  European  elections,  they  took  15 
per  cent  of  the  vote  but  won  no  seats  at 
alL  In  two  years'  time,  therefore,  the 
Scottish  parliament  will  emerge  as  an 
important  part  of  the  Conservative 
rebuilding  process.  As  Mr  Forsyth 
rightly  said  yesterday,  they  may  not 
like  it,  but  they  would  be  wise  to  learn 
to  live  with  it 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


How  to  create  a church  revival  IjffrSjgih 


IF  THE  purpose  of  the 
Christian  Church  were  to 
Oil  pews  at  traditional  ser- 
vices, the  latest  attendance  es- 
timates might  dismay  its  lead- 
ers (Letters.  February  8).  But 
that  Is  not  its  purpose  — for 
otherwise  we  might  conclude 
that  the  l7tb-ceo±ory  Church 
of  England  was  remarkably 
successful 

It  is  the  attitudes  and  prior- 
ities in  society  that  determine 
whether  church-going  is  pop- 
ular, not  the  character  of 
bishops,  pace  the  Venerable 
George  Austin  (First  fill  your 
church,  February  10).  Today's 
consumerism  and  individual- 
ism are  at  odds  with  the  idea 
that  church  congregations 
should  be  communities  that 
strengthen  their  members  to 
cope  with  their  own  lives  and 
to  help  others. 

If  George  Careys  Decade  of 
Evangelism  has  a fault,  it  is 
that  it  has  not  paid  enough 
attention  to  the  question: 
“What  is  the  Church  for?" 
Martin  Ecclestone. 

Princess  Royal  Cottage. 
Butterow  West, 

Rod  borough,  Stroud  GL5  3UA. 


chnrch  is  irrelevant  to 
people's  secular  concerns.  A 
dose  second  Is  the  problem  of 
suffering,  which  discourages 
people  from  believing  in  a lov- 
ing god. 

A search  for  relevance  and 
a care  for  those  who  suffer 
therefore  appear  to  be  keys  to 
open  the  doors  of  evangelism. 
These  coalesce  in  the  great 
issues  of  justice,  peace  and 
the  integrity  of  creation,  glob- 
ally, nationally  and  locally. 
These  issues  are  sometimes 
thought  to  compete'  for  prior- 
ity on  the  Church's  agenda 
with  the  issues  of  mission  and 
evangelism,  in  fact,  they  are 

complementary-  A sharing 
and  caring  Church,  commit- 
ted to  secular  issues,  will  at- 
tract the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  English  people. 

(Very  Rev)  A H Hammers. 

4 Bradley  Avenue, 
Shirehampton. 

Bristol  BSll  SSL. 


communicants  in  1995.  But,  in 
that  year,  Christmas  Eve  was 
a Sunday.  Not  everyone 
would  want  to  receive  com- 
munion on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  then  again  at  mid- 
night or  on  Christmas  Day. 

That  year  more  people  were 
attending  non-eucharistic 
family  services  on  Christmas 
Day,  or  a service  of  blessing 
the  crib  early  on  Christmas 
Eve.  Statistics  about  numbers 
of  worshippers  at  services 
like  these  have  never  been 
collected.  If  they  were,  they 
might  reveal  a small  but 
steady  Increase  in  Christmas 
attendance. 

(Rev  Dr)  Tom  Ambrose. 
Director  of  Communications, 
Diocese  of  Ely. 

The  Vicarage,  Main  Street. 
WltchfoFd.  Cambs  CB6  ZHQ. 


sing,  which,  to  many,  are  ar- 
chaic and  couched  In  symbol- 
ism? The  churches  that  are 
alive  and  growing  are  those 
whose  services  give  opportu- 
nity for  drama,  music  groups 
and  more  congregational 
participation. 

Another  factor  is  changes 
in  the  social  pattern  of  Sun- 
day and  the  general  pace  of 
life,  hence  people  who  do  at- 
tend do  not  all  attend  regu- 
larly. The  same  can  be  said  of 
children  and  the  decline  in 
Sunday-school  attendance 
mainly  due  to  family  situa- 
tions and  the  ever-increasing 
sporting  events  on  Sundays, 
attracting  young  people. 
Derek  Bartholomew. 

Maple  Cottage. 

High  Street, 

Uckfleld,  East  Sussex. 


AS  you  know,  unlike  my  co- 
defendant Myra  Hindley, 


SERVICES  need  to  be 
brought  up  to  date  and 


THE  Church  of  England 
figures  show  a large  fall 


I figures  show  a large  fall 
in  the  number  of  Christmas 


lEJfbrought  up  to  date  and 
made  more  meaningful  to  our 
modern  generation.  How  can 
we  worship  God  in  spirit  and 
in  truth  if  we  do  not  under- 
stand the  words  of  hymns  we 


I DISAGREE  with  Robert 
Runcie  that  the  "clappy 


RESEARCH  by  Dr  Peter 
■ MBrierley,  of  the  Christian 


■ mBrierley,  of  the  Christian 
Research  Association,  ap- 
pears to  contradict  Archdea- 
con Austin’s  ascription  of  the 
decline  of  church  attendance 
to  the  “effete  liberal  elitism 
amongst  the  bishops".  This 
research  reveals  more  funda- 
mental reasons. 

First  comes  a widespread 
sense  that  what  goes  on  in 


■Runcie  that  the  “clappy 
happy"  churches  are  respon- 
sible for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land’s falling  attendances. 
Figures  show  that  the  denom- 
inations which  are  growing 
fastest  are  the  evangelical, 
charismatic  churches  where 
they  have  modern  music. 
Many  alder  people  also  like 
the  new,  gentle,  Christian 
praising  music  by  today’s 
songwriters.  Some  of  these 
churches  have  become  so 
large  that  they  have  difficulty 
finding  halls  large  enough  to 
hold  their  congregations. 

A Weils. 

67  Dulverton  Road, 

Ruislip, 

Middlesex  HA4  9AF. 


rAdefendant  Myra  Hindley, 
for  the  past  32  years  oT  my 
sentence  1 have  repeatedly 
publicly  stated  that  (a)  I have 
never  applied  for  parole,  (b)  1 
will  never  apply  for  parole. 
Those  facts  have  been  printed 
in  every  national  newspaper 
and  broadcast  throughout  the 
mass  media  for  decades.  The 
Home  Office  has  also  been 
repeatedly  informed  by  my 
solicitors. 

Therefore  I was  mildly  sur- 
prised that  last  week  the 
media  bothered  to  report  that 
the  present  Home  Secretary. 
Michael  Howard,  irrelevantly 
intends  to  inform  me  that  1 
shall  never  be  released 
(Brady  to  be  told  he  will  never 
be  freed,  February  7).  Obvi- 
ously this  superfluous 
“news"  was  printed  simply  to 
increase  circulation. 

Howard  carefully  informed 
the  tabloids  first,  of  course,  in 
a futile  attempt  to  gain  votes 
at  the  imminent  byelection. 
He  will  just  as  obviously,  and 
for  the  same  political  reason, 
string  out  similar  announce- 
ments to  exploit  other  prison- 
ers in  the  run  up  to  the  gen- 
eral election. 

However,  please  put  matters 
in  a proper  and  more  relevant 
perspective.  For  decades,  I 
have  been  publicly  advocating 
that  legislation  be  passed  to 
provide  voluntary  euthanasia 
for  UK  prisoners  and  patients 
in  special  hospitals. 

Ian  Stewart-Brady. 
Ashworth  Hospital  East, 
Maghull,  Liverpool  L31 1HW. 


Mr  Blunkett:  could  do  better  On  parenting  Harassing  the  legal  process 

I TURNED  from  your  article  [ ^%AV1D  Blunkett,  you  |~NR  TONY  Munton  and  Ann  IN  THE  Justified  outrage  at  | out  the  normal  safeguards  in 
(Labour  promises  “hit  I report,  is  “devoted  to  im-  L/ Mooney  (Letters,  Febru-  I toe  proposals  for  buggtog  to  a criminal  trial. 


■(Labour  promises  “hit 
squads”  for  poor  hospitals, 
February  7)  to  read  David 
Blunkett ’s  article  in  toe  Daily 
Mail,  in  which  he  says 
“Labour  will  take  tough  new 
powers”  to  tackle  failing  local 
authorities.  Central  govern- 
ment, he  promises,  will,  when 
necessary,  “take  over”  local 
schools  and  hand  them  to  a 
quango  team  of  businessmen 
and  others. 

This  is  strong  stuff  extend- 
ing executive  control  from 
London  over  local  govern- 
ment even  further  than  toe 
Conservatives  have  yet  pro- 
posed. It  contradicts  Labour 
promises  about  constitutional 
reform,  toe  revival  of  local  de- 
mocracy and  toe  reduction  of 
quangos.  On  this  principle, 
we  will  have  a parliament  for 
Scotland  subject  to  a Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  will  take 
bade  its  powers  when  London 
opinion  thinks  the  Scots  have 
gone  too  far. 

Lord  Wallace  ofSaltaire. 
House  of  Lords, 

London  SW1A0PW. 


DAVID  Blunkett,  you 
report  is  “devoted  to  im- 
proving the  lot  of  toe  indus- 
trial working  class”  (A  Blair- 
ite  certainly,  but  above  all  his 
own  man,  February  8).  Yet  it 
is  precisely  their  children 
whose  education  is  damaged 
by  the  existence  of  the  gram- 
mar schools. 

It  is  because  grammar 
schools  flourish  at  toe  ex- 
pense of  non-selectlve 
schools,  and  therefore  affect 
toe  education  of  all  children, 
that  all  parents  of  children  at 
schools  in  the  grammar- 
school  catchment  area  should 
be  entitled  to  vote  on  their  in- 
tegration into  a frilly  compre- 
hensive LEA  system. 

In  the  face  of  campaigns  by 
the  grammar-school  lobby  — 
which  in  Birmingham  is  dis- 
tributing thousands  of  book- 
lets to  parents  — it  is  also 
essential  that  democratically- 
elected  local  authorities  cam- 
paign for  toe  merits  of  com- 
prehensive education. 
Richard  Hatcher. 

47  Somerset  Road, 
Birmingham  B20  2JE. 


>R  TONY  Munton  and  Ann 
Mooney  (Letters,  Febru- 


IN  THE  Justified  outrage  at 
toe  proposals  for  bugging  in 


ary  7)  quote  toe  authors  of 
American  research  featured 
on  Panorama  as  saying:  “It 
would  be  a mistake  to  con- 
clude that  maternal  employ- 
ment is  harmfiil  for  children." 

Professors  Goldberg  and 
Greenberger  mean  exactly 
that  Maternal  employment  is 
not  per  se  harmful  to  children's 
academic  achievement  What 
their  research  shows  is  that 
the  longer  parents’  working 
hours,  toe  more  likely  it  is  that 
children  will  do  relatively 
worse  at  schooL  Their  conclu- 
sion is  not  that  mothers 
shouldn't  work,  but  that 
parents  need  to  balance  time  at 
home  and  work  with  care,  and 
spend  toe  time  they  do  have 
with  their  children  reinforcing 
those  skills  that  help  them  do 
well  at  school.  Their  observa- 
tion is  not  therefore  at  odds 
with  their  findings  or  with  the 
use  Panorama  made  of  Hipm. 
Sarah  PowelL 
Reporter,  Panorama. 

BBC  Television  Centre, 

Wood  Lane,  London  W12  7R  J. 


■toe  proposals  for  bugging  in 
the  Police  Bill,  it  has  not  been 
noticed  that  the  Government 
has  put  forward  in  toe  Protec- 
tion from  Harassment  Bill  an 
idea  which  would  further 
blur  toe  distinction  between 
the  criminal  and  civil  cases 
discussed  by  Michael  Martin 
and  Guy  Fitzmaurice  (Let- 
ters, February  10). 

The  Government  proposes 
to  make  stalking  a civil 
wrong,  which  normally  would 
mean  that  damages  could  be 
enforced  through  civil  pro- 
cess, and  that  breach  of  an  in- 
junction would  be  enforced  by 
proceedings  for  contempt  of 
court  Instead  of  these  reme- 
dies, the  bill  provides  that 
breach  of  an  injunction  would 
be  a criminal  offence. 

If  a breach  of  a civil  wrong 
is  to  be  a criminal  offence, 
then  a person  is  liable  to  ob-  > 
tain  a criminal  record  when  , 
toe  conduct  originally  com- 
plained of  will  have  been  1 
proved  only  to  the  lower  stan- , 
dard  of  civil  courts  and  with- ' 


out  the  normal  safeguards  in 
a criminal  trial. 

Jack  Straw  (not  to  be  out- 
done by  the  Tories)  has  sug- 
gested that  the  same  proce- 
dure could  be  used  against 
noisy  neighbours. 

Malcolm  Horwitt 
61  Minteroe  Avenue, 

Norwood  Green,  Middx  UB2  4HP. 


Bottom  line 


OSVALDO  Soriano  de- 
served the  leading  piece 


V-/ served  the  leading  piece 
on  your  Obituaries  page  (Feb- 
ruary 7).  What  was  less  de- 
served was  toe  typo,  probably 
inevitable  when  English  typo- 
graphic setting  is  used  for 
Spanish  words,  that  turned 
his  Stories  From  The  Happy 
Years  into  Stories  From  The 
Happy  Anuses.  Your  Spanish- 
speaking  readers,  unfamiliar 
with  his  works,  must  be  rush- 
ing to  place  orders  at  special- 
ist bookshops. 

G GIL. 

11  Alwyne  Place, 

London  NX  2NL. 


The  art  of  getting  it  right  for  the  arts 


A Country  Diary 


I ANOTHER 

MANIFESTO 


YOU  call  for  constructive 
ideas  about  what  politi- 


I ideas  about  what  politi- 
cians can  do  for  the  arts  (An- 
other manifesto,  February  3). 
Many  parts  of  toe  UK,  and  cer- 
tain groups,  have  poor  access 
to  cultural  experiences.  To 
remedy  this,  local  councils 
must  have  a statutory  duty  to 
plan  for  and  provide  cultural 
services.  AD  local  authorities 
should  have  to  introduce  resi- 
dents’ arts  schemes.  And  the 
work  of  our  national  compa- 
nies, which  the  public  subsi- 
dise, should  be  broadcast  reg- 
ulariy  on  terrestrial  TV. 

The  arts  are  increasingly 
relegated  within  schools.  Art, 
drama,  dance  arid  music  give 
many  pupils  the  opportunity 
to  experience  a sense  of 
achievement  Action  could  in- 
dude:  an  annual  Ofeted  report 
on  the  arts  within  schools:  giv- 
ing responsibility  for  the  arts 


to  one  governor  in  each 
school;  requiring  schools  to 
publish  an  annual  school  arts 
prospectus;  a national  Youth 
Arts  Card  giving  free  or  cut- 
price  admission, 

Richard  Hebditch. 

Nat  Campaign  For  The  Arts. 
Francis  House,  Francis  Street, 
London  SW1P  IDE. 


COMMUNITY  artists,  arts 
organisations  and  local 


W organisations  and  local 
authorities  strive  in  the  face 
of  considerable  discourage- 
ment to  foster  and  develop  the 
arts  among  local  communi- 
ties, in  disadvantaged  areas, 
and  among  marginalised 
groups.  Much  of  this  work  is 
barely  visible,  yet  this  is 
where  culture  makes  a 
unique  contribution  to  social 
cohesion  — by  engaging  and 
stimulating  disaffected  youth, 
by  opening  new  perspectives 
for  beleaguered  community 
and  by  transferring  skills. 

New  life  for  many  arts 
organisations  would  consist 
simply  of  release  from  succes- 
sive years’  cash-limited  fund- 
ing. For  others  it  would  mean 


not  having  to  start  from 
scratch  each  year,  trying  to 
make  more  out  of  less.  For 
many  arts  officers,  it  could  in- 
volve seeing  toe  arts  and  cul- 
ture acknowledged  as 
essential  to  our  communal 
life  and  not  having  to  defend 
them  as  a “luxury". 

Adrian  Litvtnoff. 

County  Arte  Officer, 
Warwickshire  County  Council. 
Barrack  Street, 

Warwick  CV34  4TH. 


THE  Government  and 
I Labour  are  stressing  toe 
involvement  of  youth  and  toe 
nurturing  of  young  talent  Yet 
participatory  arts  pro- 
grammes for  older  people  can 
harness  a lifetime's  experi- 
ence and  their  latent  creative 
skills,  and  stimulate  involve- 
ment in  toe  cultural  life  of  a 
community.  So  how  about 
more  support,  for  example, 
for  inter-generational  pro- 
jects between  young  and  old? 
Mike  White. 

Central  Library, 

Prince  Consort  Road, 
Gateshead  NE8  4LN. 


SOMERSET:  “The  latest  play- 
thing of  the  chic  set"  is  not 
the  kind  of  concept  that  Hen- 
strtdge  Marsh  ao  a wet  day 
suggests.  On  one  approach, 
you  first  pass  a deserted,  eye- 
less cottage,  empty,  metal 
window-frames  clattering  in 
the  wind,  a dump  piled  with 
mangled  cars,  and  some 
boarded-up  garages.  Later, 
the  flat  waste  of  coarse  grass 
and  weeds  begins  to  offer 
clues:  two  or  three  vast  han- 
gars, a concrete  runway, 
cracked  and  overgrown  in 
places,  a control-tower,  wind- 
sock and  light  aircraft.  Hen- 
strldge.  after  the  age  of  the 
horse  {one  version  of  the 
meaning  of  the  name  is  “the 
ridge  of  the  stallions"),  used 
to  have  a railway  station  but 
Is  now  served  only  by  mean- 
dering minibuses.  So  it  is  a 
visionary  leap  to  the  "play- 
thing", an  airpark  with  25 
luxury  homes  each  with  its 
own  hangar,  offering  a way  of 
life  that  comfortably  takes  in 
breakfast  in  Henstridge  and 
lunch  in  Paris.- The  plan  has 
been  revived  with  environ- 
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Diary 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Matthew  Noonan 


IT  is  with  a sense  of  barely 
controlled  excitement 
that  we  today  begin  the 
quest  for  the  Mission  State- 
ment of  1997,  Not  for  noth- 
ing do  some  85  per  cent  of 
companies  now  have  mis- 
sion statements,  fhr  it  Is  im- 
possible to  overstate  their 
importance.  Our  thanks, 
then,  to  the  employee  of  in- 
surance group  ITT  L&E  who 
picked  a leaflet  off  the  Gents 
floor  and  anonymously  sent 
it  to  the  Diary.  It  concerns 
PACT — Purpose,  Aims, 
CommitmenTs — a mission 
statement  devised  at  a cost 
of  Just  £13.000.  What  makes 
it  so  special  is  the  fact  that  it 


The  pledge  that  Blair 
must  be  cursing 


Scotland  Bill  away  from  the 
filibuster-prone  arena  of  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  West 


price  of  its  exercise  in  self- 
government 

It  Is  not  logical,  it  is  not  per- 


Lothian  Question  — which  feet  and  nobody  knows  for 
challenges  the  right  of  Scot-  sure  which  part?  it  would  hit 
tish  MPs  to  vote  on  English  hardest  But  redrawing  the 
Issues  such  as  health  and  edu-  boundaries  of  Scottish  pariia- 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


campaigning  tactics  in  a who  otherwise  show  such 
cause  the  entire  cabinet  markedly  smaller  enthusiasm 


cation  that  in  Scotland,  will 
have  been  handed  to  the  Scot- 
tish parliament — is  not  a ma- 
lign Invention.  The  financial 
imbalances,  which  accord  the 
Scots  more  tax-payer’s  money 
per  capita  than  the  English, 
are  not  the  product  of  lake 
arithmetic.  The  handling  of 
these  and  scores  of  other 
tough  issues  will  be  a matter 


mentary  seats  to  make  them 
fewer  and  bigger  will  be,  in 
practice,  a minimum  require- 
ment to  satisfy  the  English, 
who  have  come  late  to  the  de- 
bate and  judge  the  blueprint 
of  Scotland’s  own  reformers 
to  be  insufferable. 

There  are  others.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Scotland  is  a 
creature  with  a transitional 


Black  Britain 
and  Labour,  for 
better  or  worse 


agrees  on,  which  is  that  for  the  timidities  of  New  of  intense  legitimate  interest  life  ahead  of  him.  He  should  , 
Labour's  devolution  plans  Labour  than  do  people  south  far  beyond  Scotland  and  for  soon  go.  The  financial  settle- 


must  be  opposed  without  of  the  border. 


quarter  both  before  and  after 
the  election.  Especially  alter. 


But  devolution  is  not  rooted 
in  a general  idea  that  English 


beyond  the  Labour  Party,  a meat  win  need  to  be  revised, 
truth  which  both  Greater  at  Scotland’s  cost  Perhaps 


Britain  and  the  Labour  Party 


We  can  be  quite  certain  that  Labour  shows  much  sign  of  have  yet  I think,  to  fully 


when  a Scotland  BID  comes  to 
the  House,  the  Tory  rump, 
however  small,  will  oppose  it 


believing  in.  It  Is  based  on  a understand,  yet  been  decided  by  the  oaiiec- 

demand  of  Scottish  politics,  For  similar  reasons  of  good  tive  Labour  leadership,  For 
not  a philosophy  of  British  governance,  however,  it  is  the  purposes  of  the  election, 
politics.  Labour’s  more  gen-  very  Important  that  devolu-  Scotland  h as  to  be  strong 
era!  commitment  to  de-centra-  tion  does  come  about.  The  ex-  along  In  the  belief  that  it  can 
Using  power  away  from  Lon-  pectatlons  in  Scotland  are  ab-  have  the  best  of  all  worlds.  But 


none  of  this  can  be  admitted 
now.  None  of  it,  in  feet,  has  | 
yet  been  decided  by  the  collec- 
tive Labour  leadership,  For 


D 


....  hamess  passionate  righteous- 
OES  the  Labour  ness  to  their  campaign.  Will 
Party  believe  In  a Labour’s  commitment  to  the 


1 a parliament  for  Scot- 
land?  I mean  really 
believe.  There’s  no  doubt 


commitment  against  it? 

Both  parties  talk  about  the 


about  the  formal  commit- 1 need  to  save  the  Union.  But  in  trust  of  local  authorities.  Its  to  hai 


ment  That  is  a pledge  written 
in  the  blood  of  Scottish 


came  with  a magnetic  desk-  | _ j with  every  weapon.  They  will 

top  pyramid,  to  reflect  what  1 * 1 • ■ - - - 

team  leader  NickDtmgay 
describes  as  “a  number  of 
the  key  elements  . . .the 
solid  base  represents  our 
commitments — the  thixipf 
on  which  we  base  oar  busi- 
nesswhile  the  point  rep- 
resents oar  focal  point — 
oar  purpose.'*  How  true  this 
is — and  how  very  inspiring. 

The  message  on  the  back  of 
the  leaflet,  warning  staff  not 
to  put  this  desktop  pyra- 
mids on  their  desks  lest  its 
magnetic  field  wipe  a way- 
computer  memory,  only 
adds  to  PACT’S  gra  vitas.  We 
look  forward  to  many  more 
nominations 


along  In  the  belief  that  it  can 
have  the  best  of  all  worlds.  But 


don  is  thin.  It  is  putting  in  solute.  However  painful  it  alter  that,  when  the  British 


BUI  surpass  the  Conservative  I place  an  education  policy  in-  now  appears,  and  beset  by  I wake  up,  it  will  be  a different 


distinguishable  from-  the  every  kind  of  thorn  mess,  the 
Tories’  in  seigneurial  mis-  experiment  in  de-centralis Lng 


the  Labour  Party  there  is  al-  pledges  to  increase  the  Qnan- 
ready  no  union  of  view  be-  cial  independence  of  local 


Labour  MPs  who  would  be  de-  j tween  England  and  Scotland,  government 


alloyed  were  the  party  to  no  community  of  knowledge,  mouth-wash.  Its  interest  in 
renege  on  iL  But  the  promise  no  echoed  sense  of  caring,  regional  government  for  fHo 
is  only  the  beginning.  This  has  been  treated  whole  country  is  alluded  to  as 
Through  Stephen  Dorrell  we  throughout  as  a Scottish  not  a a voluntary  possibility,  but 
get  a glimpse  of  how  fiercely  British  question,  an  approach  has  not  been  enriched  by  the 
the  Tories  will  attack  it  that  is  about  to  be  put  sev-  leadership’s  manifest  enthu- 
There  will  be  times  when  erely  to  the  test  For  years  it  siasxn.  The  party  as  a whole 
Prime  Minister  Blair,  unless  has  been  developed  inside  the  has  been  given  few  ideologi- 
be  truly  believes,  will  curse  Scottish  political  class,  who  cal  weapons  with  which  to 


verbal 


mouth-wash.  Its  interest  in  the  entire  United  Kingdom, 
regional  government  for  the  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
whole  country  is  alluded  to  as  agenda, 
a voluntary  possibility,  but 

has  not  been  enriched  try  the  I ABOUR  therefore  has 


AN  Important  cine  to 
the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion emerged  from 
the  Prison  Service  Confer- 
ence in  Manchester  yester- 
day , when  Ann  Wlddecombe 
treated  delegates  to  the 
news  that,  since  becoming 
prison  minister  18  months 
ago,  she  has  only  visited  1 17 
nicks  out  of  a total  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  of  134.  She 
needs  another  eight  days  to 
knock  off  the  other  17,  she 
believes,  and  is  worried  that 
“the  timetable  will  get  a lit- 
tle tight  if  we  ran  into  an 
early  election.”  If  John 
Major  should  min  what  ap- 
pears to  be  Miss  Widde- 
combe’s  only  leisure  pur- 
suit, the  voters  will  heavily  J 
him  ponish  for  it.  He 
wouldn't  dare.  Our  money 
stays  on  May  1. 


the  day  devolution  was  ever 
thought  of  Maybe  that  time, 
in  the  watches  of  the  night, 
has  already  come. 

Whether  the  present  cabi- 
net is  split  is  a minor  ques- 


not  only  debated  it  exhaus- 
tively but  came  up  with  a 


tion.  Dorrell  affirms  that  abo-  what  it  thinks.  For  Labour,  as 
lition  of  any  parliament  the  party  of  Middle  Scotland. 


folly-fledged  programme  that  for  the  legislative  rigours  to 
Labour  and  the  Liberal  Demo-  come. 

crats  agreed  on.  These  rigours  will  be 

Middle  Scotland  knows  severe,  and  will  in  some 


arm  itself  for  the  battle  to  pen  quickly  or  without  con- 
save  Scotland,  in  preparation  siderahle  magnanimity.  The 
it  the  legislative  rigours  to  West  Lothian  Question  Is  an 
ime.  example.  While  it  cant  be 

These  rigours  will  be  properly  answered  by  any- 


lition  of  any  parliament  the  party  of  Middle  Scotland,  party  point-scoring.  Serious 
Labour  set  up  would  be  an  op-  devolution  is  Its  badge  of  radi-  questions  of  good  governance 
tion  for  a later  Tory  govern-  cal  respectability.  Its  lifeline  will  arise,  even  if,  by  some 


respects  transcend  cheap  ment,  the  unfairness  at  the 


kind  of  thominess,  the  story.  One  hopes  that  in  the 
ment  in  de-centralis  Lng  wiser  heads,  foe  concessions, 
has  to  happen.  If  it  doesn't,  rough-and-ready  though  they 
Labour  wtu  be  finished  in  are,  are  already  prepared. 
Scotland,  and  the  severing  of  Whatever  happens,  devolu- 
the  Onion,  a catastrophe  for  tion  is  going  to  involve  a 
.tire  United  mighty  messy  parliam an- 

ise to  the  top  of  foe  tary  struggle.  It  will  tax  to  foe 
l utmost  Mr  Blair’s  shining  be- 

lief in  constitutional  reform. 
ABOUR  therefore  has  To  make  it  stick,  what 
a responsibility  not  Labour,  with  still  greater 
only  to  pass  it  but  to  magnanimity,  should  be  try- 
make  it  work.  That  is  ing  to  arrange  is  that  foe  first 
metbing  that  can  hap-  Scottish  parliament,  elected 
Lickly  or  without  con-  after  Blair's  honeymoon  is 
)le  magnanimity-  The  but  a distant  memory,  turns 
.ofoian  Question  Is  an  out  to  have  a large  Tory  rep- 
le.  While  it  cant  be  resentatlon.  Then  Mr  Dorrell 
ly  answered  by  any-  would  have  to  recant.  But 
hart  of  federal  govern-  what  Labour  needs,  mean- 
foe  unfairness  at  the  while,  is  for  its  conviction  to 


Lwmake  it  work.  That  is 
not  something  that  can  bap- 


tising short  of  federal  govern- 


heart  of  it  can  be  mitigated  by  I move  south.  It  would  be 


tion  for  a later  Tory  govern- 
ment Michael  Forsyth  said 
the  opposite  some  tin»  ago. 


cal  respectability,  its  lifeline  will  arise,  even  iL  by  some 
to  progressive  voters,  the  pol-  ruthless  subterfuge,  the  lead- 
icy  that  saves  its  bacon  ership  rides  a large  majority 


drastically  lowering  foe  num- 
ber of  Scottish  MPs.  Already 
over-represented  to  the  extent 
of  13  MPs.  Scotland  may  have 


So  what?  It’s  a choice  about  [ among  traditional  supporters  I into  removing  passage  erf  the  | to  lose  more  than  that  as  the 


worse  than  ironic  to  discover 
after  the  election  that  much  of 
the  party  doesn’t  really  be- 
lieve in  the  most  radical  spe- 
cific it  is  promising. 


JUBET  Street  mourns  a 
mm  fine  career  preraa- 
I turely  ended.  Sir  Os- 
wald Nosely,  the  white 
handkerchief  to  which  Mail 
on  Sunday  editor  Jonathan 
Holborow  used  to  speak  in 
times  of  stress,  and  latterly 
the  paper’s  co-editor,  has 
been  forced  out.  A senior 
MoS  executive  reports  that, 
after  a long  period  during 
which  Mr  Holborow  blamed 
Oswald  on  a series  of  “aller- 
gies”, the  hankie  has  van- 
ished. It  has  been  replaced 
by  a pear . Made  of  rubber  or 
wood  (ao  one  has  got  dose 
enough  to  be  certain),  the 
pear  is  handed  to  Mr  Hol- 
borow by  his  secretary  be- 
fore each  editorial  confer- 
ence. and  is  therefore 
known  to  staff  as  Confer- 
ence Pear.  “He  squeezes  it 
and  hugs  It,  but  no  one  has 
yet  seen  him  talk  to  Confer- 
ence Pear,”  says  the  execu- 
tive. “Then  again,  it’s  very 
early  days.” 

People  of  Tatton, 

standby  for  an  Impor- 
tant announcement. 
Details  of  a special  event  to 
be  held  in  Neil  Hamilton's 
constituency,  of  interest  to 
anyone  irritated  by  poorly- 
stocked  local  shops,  will  ap- 
pear here  shortly . Mean- 
while. to  those  who  have 
pointed  out  that,  contrary 
to  the  Impression  given  on 
Friday,  there  is  no  town 
called  Tatton,  I would  Just 
like  to  say  that  this  was  en- 
tirely due  to  a subbing  error 

that’s  what  I would  like 

to  say,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  the 
rase.  The  troth  is  that  this  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  sloppy 
journalism  which  once  led 
dear  old  Bel  Mooney,  in  one 
of  her  coquettish  moods,  to 
include  the  words  “he  is 
making  a laughing  stock  of 
you”  in  a letter  to  the  editor. 
But  enough  remorse.  People 
of  Tatton.  stand  by.  Your 
suffering  draws  to  a close. 
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Breathtaking  fraud 

The  anti-smoking  lobby  is  poised  to  rout  the  tobacco  giants.  But 
don’t  cheer,  says  Richard  Thomas.  It’s  a triumph  for  hypocrisy 


; T LOOKS  as  if  the  game  favourite  to  win:  Encouraged 
I is  finally  up  for  the  by  new  cracks  in  foe  legal  ar- 


settlement  are  being  dis- 
creetly conducted.  But  such  a 


, tobacco  industry.  After  mour  of  the  industry  and  by  victory  over  the  smoking 


the  consequences,  which  were 
widely  known.  No  jury  could 
deny  the  force  of  foe  lndivid- 


I decades  of  courtroom  Bin  Clinton’s  war  of  words  lobby  is  not  a cause  for  cele-  ual-respoosibility  argument 


■i  disappointment  the  anti-  against  smoking,  18  US  states 
smoking  lobby  is  anticipating  are  suing  the  industry  for  foe 


bration,  especially  not  for 
those  on  the  left  The  renewed 


And  rightly  so.  People  have 
the  right  to  drink  too  much 


for  lung  cancer  and  other 
smoking-related  ailments. 

Where  does  it  stop?  How 
about  taking  a few  bucks  off 
Ford  for  making  all  those  cars 
that  keep  running  people  over 
and  belching  out  asthma-gen- 
erating gases?  And  if  we  get 
military  hardware  into  the 
mix,  foe  lawyers  could  have  a 
field  day:  land-mine  manufac- 
turers, in  particular,  have 
done  a great  deal  to  push  up 
hospital  costs. 

We  may  not  like  these 
firms,  we  may  not  like  the 
results  — but  retrospectively 
to  make  them  pay  for  the  ef- 
fects of  their  products,  well 
known  in  advance,  is  intellec- 
tual fraud  of  breathtaking 
proportions.  But  fiscal  oppor- 
tunism has  elbowed  out  such 
high-brow  concerns.  With 
smokers  conveniently  vilified 
as  social  pariahs  — and  no- 
where more  so  than  in  the 
Land  of  the  Free  — foe 
tobacco  companies  look  like  a 
Juicy  target  for  cash-strapped 
legislatures. 

IN  Britain.  Labour  and 
the  Conservatives  alike 
pretend  to  voters  that 
they  can  have  the  ser- 
vices they  want  without 
having  to  pay  higher  taxes  — 
a blatant  fiction.  But  no  one 
can  criticise  foe  Treasury  for 
taking  money  from  those 
nasty-smelling  smokers  or 
tobacco  executives,  now  can 
they?  Already,  tobacco  duties 
rake  in  almost  £8  billion  — 
equivalent  to  six  pence  on  foe 
basic  rate  of  tax.  More  is 
surely  there  for  the  taking. 

Even  worse  than  foe  politi- 
cal double- think  is  foe  blind 
eye  turned  to  what  is  happen- 
ing elsewhere  in  the  world. 
The  tobacco  industry  knows 
that  Western  markets  are  sat- 
urated and  the  profits  so  envi- 
ously eyed  by  politicans  are 
increasingly  made  in  the  fast- 
growing  markets  of  Asia. 

So  the  tobacco  giants  make 


a spell  of  success.  For  1397  is  cost  of  providing  health  care  war  against  tobacco  firms  is  alcohol,  eat  too  much  salt,  or  vast  profits  from  unsophis ti- 


the year  when  government  to  citizens  with  smoking- 
bodies  finally  square  up  to  a related  Illnesses.  Texas  alone 


corporate  lobby  whose  wealth 
and  power  seemed  to  guaran- 
tee permanent  immunity. 


is  going  for  $16  billion. 

Even  in  France  — where 


symptomatic  of  a society 
without  responsibility,  of  a 
politics  driven  by  opportun- 
ism and  cowardice  — and  of  a 


not  to  do  any  exercise.  If  that  cated  consumers  in  the 
means  the  right  to  die  early,  poorer  parts  of  the  world;  rich 
so  he  it  Of  course,  foe  health  governments  then  appropri- 
lobbies  should  also  be  at  lib-  ate  as  much  as  possible  to 


the  right  to  smoke  feels  like  legal  philosophy  built  on  erty  to  try  and  persuade  us  to  fond  their  public  services. 


Yesterday  the  US  tobacco  the  missing  fourth  demand  erf  greed  and  hypocrisy. 


jog  more  and  puff  less.  Recog-  1 without  having  to  ask  their 


industry  locked  horns  with  the  178 9 revolution  — a law-  For  years,  lawsuits  against  nising  this,  the  smart  lawyers  own  voters  to  pay  more, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis-  suit  has  been  launched  by  a cigarette  firms  floundered  in  that  only  America  seems  able  Meanwhile,  well-heeled  law- 


tration  in  Greenboro,  North 
Carolina,  over  plans  to  stop 
cigarette  advertising  any- 


cancer-stricken  former 
hearse  driver. 

The  tobacco  Industry  is  suf- 


former  foe  face  of  one  overwhelming  to  generate  have  hit  on  a new  yers  buy  a couple  more  Lear 
and  persuasive  argument  foe  strategy.  Instead  of  suing  on  jets  and  act  as  progressive 
y is  suf-  people  whose  health  was  af-  behalf  of  individuals,  they  act  champions  of  foe  people.  Now 


where  near  schools.  In  foe  [ flciently  worried  that  negotia-  fected  by  cigarettes  choose  to  ( on  behalf  erf  state  govern-  f that  is  enough  to  make  you 


- — — — — current  climate,  foe  FDA  is  I tions  on  a one-off. 

■■■HE  triumph  of  Brian 
■ Mawhinney  in  target- 
I fog  possible  donors  to 
Tory  funds  looks  better  by  r "W  ■ ir-» 

the  day.  Apart  from  a pteth-  Tr)M  I 

ora  of  further  reports  of po-  I I 1 1 1 | \^|  LI  I 

litical  opponents  receiving 
begging  letters,  John  Bull 

writes  from  Glossop  to  ...  , ...  . 

The  billions  Michael  Howard  we 
SSSSSSSKSE?  to  spend  on  new  prisons  won’t 

cut  crime,  David  Roddan  argi 

-f-BB  Conservatlycs  and  are cnrrenUy being ci 
raising  method  of  simply  ao-  I the  Labour  Party  have  need  to  concentrate  o 
SSen^SSch^es  I made  It  cle^thatpub-  ortut  od  vtolmrt  c 
from  altruistic  foreign  busi-  lie  spending  lriU  b f frozen-  ' 

nessmen.  After alL it’s  The  many  billions  of  must  be  locked  up. 

neveefbUed  thembefore.  pounds  that  will  have  lo  be  need  to  «BPg 


Settling  the  crime  bill 


The  billions  Michael  Howard  wants 


smoke,  and  so  should  accept  | ments  which  pick  up  the  tab 


wing  staff.  The  dangers  are 
obvious.  Prisoners  will  in- 
timidate or  threaten  action 
if  they  are  rewarded  less 


amlnation  of  what  is 
effective.  In  other  words, 
what  really  works.  We  have 
not  been  heeded.  We  are 


become  a reality,  the  urge 
to  return  home  makes  most 
prisoners  conform.  Only  7 
per  cent  of  prisoners  offend, 

usually  within  a few 


than  their  fellows.  Staff  now  engaged  in  a desperate 
will  inevitably  be  accused  and  humiliating  scrabble  to 


of  bias.  Millions  of  pounds 
will  be  ploughed  into  de- 
fending appeals  against  dif- 
ferential awards.  Alterna- 
tively, staff  will  allocate 


cut  crime,  David  Roddan  argues  months  of  reception  or  maximum  remission  auto- 

transfer.  matically  for  a quiet  life. 

THE  Conservatives  and  are  currently  being  cut.  We  If  new  prisoners  have  no  The  aim  of  earned  remis- 
the  Labour  Party  have  need  to  concentrate  on  per-  remission  to  forfeit,  as  is  slon  will  then  be  defeated, 
made  it  clear  that  pub-  sistent  and  violent  offend-  proposed,  persistent  offend-  The  Government  says  it 
lie  mending  will  be  frozen,  ers  whom  we  all  accept  ers  who  are  awarded  addl-  will  ensure  that  judges  will 

aI1  wirt  Iia  IroVlrnrl  rm  Othar  +1  nw  a ? Hove  tllAw  T»oeO  ehnPtPT  CPTI  tPTirP5J  tfl 


matically  for  a quiet  life. 
The  aim  of  earned  remis- 
sion will  then  be  defeated. 
The  Government  says  it 


find  new  prison  sites.  Only 
now  are  we  discovering  that 
the  public  want  more  pris- 
oners only  if  they  are  no- 
where near  where  they  live. 

The  1996  British  Crime 
Survey  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  all  recorded  crimes 
rose  by  2 per  cent  from 
1993,  and  serious  crime  by  4 


The  many  billions  of  must  be  locked  up.  Other  tlonal  days  before  they  pass  shorter  sentences  to 
pounds  that  will  have  to  be  agencies  need  to  apply  their  have  even  earned  them  will  reflect  the  new  arrange- 


will  ensure  that  judges  will  per  cent  We  are  fighting  a 
pass  shorter  sentences  to  daily  battle  for  survival  be- 
r effect  the  new  arrange-  cause  of  the  dishonest  mes- 
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spent  on  prisons  if  Michael  skills  to  the  many  who  do  have  no  incentive  to  be- 
Hovard’s  Crime  (Sen-  not  need  to  be  in  prison.  have.  Short-term  prisoners 
fences)  Bill  becomes  law  One  area  of  the  Bni  which  will  have  no  days  to  lose, 
will  have  to  come  oat  of  arouses  major  objections  however  they  behave, 
other  public-sector  pockets,  among  governors  Involves  Long-termers  will  lose  hope 
Yet  nobody  is  saying  which  Its  proposals  for  parole  and  — and  a hopeless  prisoner 
ones.  Substenial  cuts  In  any  remission.  Governors  need  is  a dangerous  prisoner. 


Yet  nobody  is  saying  which 
ones.  Substanial  cuts  In  any 


sensitive  areas  will  contrlb-  the  authority  to  punish  bad 
ute  to  more  crime-  If  we  behaviour  and  encourage 
rely  too  heavily  on  incar-  compliance  with  prison 
ceration,  to  the  detriment  rules.  When  prisoners  start 
of  other  public  spending,  a sentence,  they  know  that 


is  a dangerous  prisoner. 
Any  system  that  deter- 


ments. Its  population  pre- 
dictions assume  that  sen- 
tence lengths  will  remain 
static. 

BUT  JUDGES  are  notin 
a vacuum  when  they 
pass  sentences.  They 


sage  that  higher  rates  of  in- 
carceration lead  to  fells  in 
crime.  Life  is  now  bizarre 
indeed  — military  camps, 
holiday  camps,  Portakabins 
and  HMS  Botany  Bay. 

If  we  follow  some  Ameri- 
can states,  our  annual  run- 


behaviour  «nd  encourage  mines  when  a prisoner  is  have  responded  to  a desire  zxing  costs  will  rise  by  £4 
compliance  with  prison  released  will  need  to  be  in  for  tougher  sentences  billion.  Two  pence  on  to- 
mes. When  prisoners  start  accord  with  the  rules  of  talked  up  by  Mr  Howard  come  tax  for  an  unknown 
a sentence , they  know  that  natural  justice.  The  riots  of  since  1993.  ably  assisted  by  return  would  conflict  with 
the  sentence  can  be  substan-  2990  caused  Lord  Woolf  to  the  Opposition.  Hence  our  any  government  pnblic- 


we  will  create  a spiral  of  the  sentence  can  be  snbstan-  1990  caused  Lord  Woolf  to  the  Opposition.  Hence  oiir 
iawlessness  fiaPy  extended  for  an  act  of  remind  ns  of  the  need  for  jail  population  has  already 

We  currently  lack  an  in-  indiscipline.  They  also  fairness  and  justice  if  griev-  risen  by  nearly  50  per  cent 


We  currently  lack  an  tn-  indiscipline.  They  also  feimess  and  justice  if  gnev- 
formed,  co-ordinated  and  know  that  breaches  of  disri-  ances  are  not  to  fester. 
mature  approach  to  tack-  pline  are  very  likely  to  be  Under  the  Bill’s  proposals, 
Hnp  crime,  one  that  in-  reported.  There  is  little  evi-  governors  will  have  to  as- 


jail  population  has  already  spending  policy.  So  who 
risen  by  nearly  50  per  cent  will  pay?  The  answer,  of 


mature  approach  to  tack- 
ling ' crime, . one  that  in- 
volves all  agencies.  Prison 
governors  alone  cannot  cut 


in  three  years  — not  as  a course.  Is  all  of  us,  in  the 
result  of  a huge  rise  in  form  of  poorer  public  ser- 


Oence  that  long  sentences  sess  80.000  prisoners  every 


deter  offenders  from  com- 


re-ofifending  rates.  We  need  mitting  crimes  in  the  corn- 


two  months.  This  work  win 
have  to  be  pushed  down  the 


police  clear-up  rates  for 
crime,  or  of  legislation. 

For  years  we  have  urged 
both  main  parties  to  elevate 


1 1 m expand  programmes  that  | m unity;  bat  once  prison  has  j line,  possibly  to  the  level  of  ] the  debate  to  a mature  ex- 


vices  and  more  crime. 

David  Roddan  is  general 
secretary  of  the  Prison 
Governors  Association 


1 Yasmin  Alibhai-Brown 

THE  PRESENT  relation- 
ship between  Labour 
and  its  ethnlc-minoritv 
voters  has  all  foe  symptom's 
of  a stable  marriage  going 
badly  wrong.  Over  the  past 
year  key  people,  including  the 
powerful  BUI  Morris,  have 
been  expressing  a sense  of  ter- 
rible betrayal  and  raw  anger. 
They  feel  taken  for  granted, 
unappreciated,  even  vengeful. 
As  the  complaints  Dow,  foe 
big  boys  in  Labour  seem  to 
withdraw  even  further.  Then 
along  comes  a lacklustre  but 
congenial  man  like  John 
Major  who  appears  to  value 
ethnic  minorities,  and  the 
temptation  to  have  a Ding  be- 
comes irresistible. 

That  remarkable  speech  bv 
Major  where  he  described  his 
vision  of  a flourishing  multi- 
racial society  even  seduced 
leftie  Darcus  Howe  (who 
recently  attacked  Labour's  in- 
difference to  its  black  constit- 
uency), prompting  him  to 
write:  “I  have  never  in  my  35 
years  in  this  country  heard  a 
leading  political  figure  speak 
so  positively  and  openly  on 
foe  question  of  race."  Further 
credibility  has  accrued  to  foe 
Tories  since  the  decision  to 
grant  full  British  passports  to 
foe  8.000  Hong  Kong  Indians 
and  Pakistanis. 

Mr  Bharat,  my  local  Asian 
newsagent,  once  a fervent 
Labour  supporter,  now  says: 
"Enough  is  enough.  Labour 
won’t  got  my  vote.  We  need  to 
frighten  them.  We  a re  not 
stupid.”  Goading  Labour  at  a 
time  when  It  is  trapped  by  po- 
litical expediency  is  unfair 
abandoning  it  would  be  sense- 
less. Another  Tory  win  would 
be  a calamity  for  all  but  a few 
self-serving  blacks  and 
Asians.  Before  he  piles  gar- 
lands on  Major,  Howe  should 
take  a walk  with  him  to  the 
refugee  centres  feeding  desti- 
tute asylum-seekers.  He  could 
also  ask  him  why  he  is  ob- 
structing plans  for  an  EU  cen- 
tre to  monitor  racism.  Jack 
Straw  is  rightly  criticised  for 
his  brawny  and  macho  atti- 
tudes to  many  issues,  but  his 
instincts  on  race  and  asylum  . 
are  right  especially  when  one 
compares  him  to  that  insuf- ' 
ferable  duo,  Howard  and  , 
Widdecombe. 

However,  this  marriage  is 
worth  saving  for  more  pro- 
found reasons.  But  first  both 
sides  need  to  take  stock.  Eth- 
nic-minority activists  should 
move  on  from  thumping  rhet- 
oric and  the  politics  of  num- 
bers. It  is  obviously  impor- 
tant to  have  representation, 
and  our  four  pioneering  black 
MPs  have  made  an  enormous 
difference.  But  getting  black 
feces  into  Parliament  has  be- 
come a fixation,  even  leading 


some  to  indulge  in  malprac- 
tice in  selection  procedures. 
And  it  is  still  playing  marbles 
in  the  ghetto.  Ethnic  minor- 
ities need  mentally  to  relocate 
themselves  in  the  bigger  pic- 
ture of  political  development 
and  mainstream  debates.  IT 
education  is  a priority  for 
Labour,  under-achieving 
black  and  Bangladeshi  chil- 
dren could  at  long  last  begin 
to  get  the  education  they  de- 
serve. But  this  will  not  hap- 
pen unless  there  is  input  from 
foe  ethnic  minorities  at  foe 
policy  level.  Doing  good  for 
all  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  same  advantages  for 
every  group. 

But  it  is  largely  foe  respon- 
sibility or  the  Labour  leader- 
ship to  restore  trust  and  en- 
courage shared  aspirations 
between  ethnic  minorities 
and  foe  party.  The  moral  (and 
practical)  case  is  incontro- 
vertible. For  50  years.  70  per 
cent  of  minority  Britons  have 
handed  over  their  votes.  An 
estimated  so  per  rent  of  young 
blacks  are  now  threatening 
not  to  vote  at  all.  Beyond  that, 
many  New  Labour  ideas  will 
collapse  unless  the  racial  and 
cultural  Implications  are  con- 
sidered. A tougher  law-and- 
order  policy  will  further  vic- 
timise and  alienate  foe  black 
community  unless  an  equally 
tough  line  Is  taken  to  eradi- 
cate racism  in  the  criminal- 
justice  system. 

Ton}’  Blair  proclaims  a mis- 
sion to  “rebuild  our  society  as 
one  nation”.  This  presumably 
means  a British  nation  proud 
of  diversity,  a promise  full  of 
hope.  Bui  it  could  also  turn 
into  a convenient  slogan  for 
xenophobes.  A recent  tPPR 
survey  into  public  attitudes  to 
multiculturalism  revealed  a 
pathological  fear  among 
white  Britons  of  all  classes 
that  foe  British  identity  was 
threatened  by  Europe  and 
ethnic  populations. 


WILL  Hutton  pointed 
this  out  too  in  The 
State  We’re  In:  "The 
sense  of  belonging  to  a suc- 
cessful national  project  has 
all  but  disappeared."  But 
even  he  entirely  ignored  the 
issue  of  racial  diversity. 
Labour  could  fulfil  those  long- 
ings for  the  better  or  foe 
worse.  It  can  do  neither  with- 
out confronting  race. 

Labour  could  spearhead  fur- 
ther areas  or  policy  develop- 
ment and  win  not  only  ethnic 
votes  but  respect  from  other 
quarters.  Immigration,  the 
IFPR  research  shows,  is  not 
linked  by  the  public  to  race. 
Labour  could  break  away 
from  foe  absurd  position  that 
good  race  relations  depend  on 
racist  immigration  policies 
and  draft  a rational  non-racist 
Immigration  policy. 

A new  deal  is  now  impera- 
tive. Hard  as  it  is.  ethnic  mi- 
norities must  retain  faith.  In 
return.  Labour  must  bring 
ethnic  minorities  into  its 
heart,  influencing  policies  as 
they  are  thrashed  out.  It  is 
then  up  to  us  to  show  that  we 
are  up  to  foe  job  and  to  judge 
whether  in  the  future  Labour 
is  still  working  for  black  and 
Asian  Britons. 
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10  I SINGLE  CURRENCY!  THE  GUARDIAN  DEBATE 


Th*  Guardian  Tuesday  ftebruary  11  1997 


Should  Britain  cross  the 


Before  the  end  of  1 997  the  British 
government  will  have  to  decide 
whether  to  join  the  single  European 
currency  in  1999.  Here,  in  an  extract 
from  The  Single  Currency  — 
Should  Britain  Join?  published 
today  by  Vintage,  four  Guardian 
writers  rescue  the  issue  from 
hysteria,  obfuscation  and  half-truth  and  open  an 
intelligent  debate  on  the  choice  facing  Britain 


TO  EMBARK 
upon  a single 
currency  or 
not  to  embark? 
To  join  or  not 
to  join?  These 
connected 
questions  pose  the  single 
greatest  dilemma  facing 
Europe  since  at  least  the  col- 
lapse of  Communism,  and 
perhaps  since  the  end  of  the 
last  European  war  in  1945. 

For  Britain,  and  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  for 
every  other  EU  nation  too,  it 
Is  a decision  that  brings 
many'  other  questions  to  a 
head.  Does  Britain  now  ac- 
cept that  its  national  inter- 


est — and,  even  more 
grandly,  its  destiny  — lies  In 
full  economic  onion  with 
the  continent  of  Europe?  Or 
does  it  have  some  other  vi- 
sion of  its  international 
role?  If  so,  what  is  that  alter- 
native role?  Are  the  British 
people  prepared  to  see  other 
Europeans  (and  in  particu- 
lar the  Germans,  against 
whom  their  forebears  fought 
two  world  wars)  as 
comrades? 

Will  we  accept  the  con- 
tinuing redefinition,  and 
even  replacement,  of  our 
own  flnamrifli,  lagai  and  par- 
liamentary institutions 
within  a European  frame- 


work? And,  to  put  the  ques- 
tion of  European  monetary 
union  at  its  crudest:  are  we 
happy  to  abolish  the  pound? 

The  decision  underlines 
the  momentous  nature  of  the 
hour  in  which  our  genera- 
tion of  Britons  and  Europe- 
ans now  live.  We  need  to 
rescue  the  European  debate 
from  hysteria,  trivia,  half- 
truth.  obfuscation  and 
nonsense. 

Recognising  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issues  and  the 
need  for  clarity  in  an  often 
technical  and  obscure  de- 
bate. we  need  to  assess  with 
care  and  thoroughness  the 
greatest  of  all  public  deci- 


sions now*  standing  before 
the  British  people. 

What  follows  is  an  at- 
tempt by  four  colleagues  at 
the  Guardian  newspaper  to 
debate  the  problem — intelli- 
gently, honestly  and.  we 
hope,  entertainingly  — and 
lead  to  a conclusion  that  the 
British  people  are  Invited  to 
follow.  At  the  end  of  the  day. 
Britain  will  have  to  make  a 
decision  one  way  or  the 
other,  just  as  the  respective 
contributors  to  this  short 
study  have  done. 

But  as  this  introduction 
has  tried  to  make  clear,  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  to  Join 
the  single  currency  is  not 
straightforward.  It  is  not  as 
simple  a calculation  as  see- 
ing whether  the  price  of  the 
same  pair  of  sboes  is  better 
in  one  shop  than  another. 
Nor  should  we  overdrama- 
tise it.  The  single  currency 
Is  not  one  of  the  great  exis- 
tential dilemmas  of  all  time, 
though  it  Is  perhaps  the 
most  important  political  de- 
cision to  be  taken  in  the  life- 
time of  many  people  alive 
today. 

But  whatever  decisions 
are  eventually  made  at  the 
end  of  1997,  Britain  and 
Europe  will  still  be  coexist- 
ing, long  after  the  current 
debate  bas  vanished  on  the 
wind.  Martin  Kettle 


No  turning 


back  now 


THE  CASE  FOR  UNION 


John  Palmer 


IN  AN  ERA  of  sweeping 
economic  globalisation, 
EMU  will  provide  an 
essential  foundation  for 
stable  and  sustainable 
growth  that  generates  jobs.  A 
single  European  currency  will 
weaken  the  power  of  those 
who  thrive  on  monetary  chaos 
and  financial  speculation.  It 
can  also  help  ensure  that  the 
overweaning  power  of  the 
global  marketplace  is  better 
balanced  and  constrained  by 
democratically  decided  eco- 
nomic and  social  priorities. 
European  integration  is  it- 


self. in  part  a reflection  of  a 
global  revolution,  which  has 
swept  away  many  other 
national  barriers  concerning 
trade,  finance,  communication 
and  Investment  This  revolu- 
tion has  transformed  the  envi- 
ronment within  which  govern- 
ments take  decisions  on 
growth,  inflation  and  employ- 
ment It  has  eroded  their 
power  to  influence  economic 
outcomes.  By  requiring 
national  states  to  share  more 
of  their  economic  “sover- 
eignty”, European  monetary 
union  can.  I believe,  restore  to 
EU  governments  collectively 
greater  influence  over  eco- 
nomic developments  than  the)' 
can  ever  exercise  alone. 

No  sensible  calculation  of 
the  economic  benefits  of  mone- 
tary union  is  possible  without 
appreciating  the  costs  of  foil- 
ing to  adopt  the  Euro.  If  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  fuller 
employment  could  be  achieved 
simply  by  running  large  gov- 
ernment budget  deficits  and 
by  ignoring  how  they  are  to  be 
financed,  then  the  countries  of 


| the  EU  would  have  achieved 
I economic  nirvana  long  ago. 
But  mounting  government  def- 
icits and  indebtedness 
throughout  the  1980s  and  early 
| 1990s  produced,  at  best,  splut- 
tering economic  growth,  punc- 
tuated by  deeper  and  more 
destructive  recessions,  declin- 
j ing  global  competitiveness  and 
appalling  levels  of 
unemployment 
Too  many  on  the  British  left 
I still  share  with  the  Euroscep- 
i tic  rightwing  the  delusion  that 
currency  devaluation  offers  a 
way  out  But  the  British  expe- 
rience shows  that  devaluation 
— a move  explicitly  designed 
to  cut  real  wages  — does  not 
work.  Instead,  it  has  helped  to 
lock  the  UK  into  a cycle  of  low 
growth,  low  investment  and 
low  living  standards.  It  has 
also  entrenched  "short-ter- 
mist”  attitudes  by  British 
business  at  the  cost  or 
essential  long-term,  strategic 
investment 

In  today’s  capitalism  of 
“real-time"  global  financial 
markets,  countries  that  are 
thought  to  be  running  exces- 
sive budget  deficits  will  get 
them  financed  only  on  oner- 


ous. and  possibly  ruinous, 
terms.  The  persistence  of  rela- 
tively high  real  interest  rates 
(that  is  rates  calculated  after 
allowing  for  Inflation)  helps  to 
explain  continuing  mass  un- 
employment. Having  to  pay  for 
nearly  20  million  unemployed 
in  the  EU  has  thrown  all  gov- 
ernment finances  into  crisis 
and  has  led  to  cuts  in  other 
essential  public  services. 

There  might  be  a practical 
alternative  to  monetary  union 
if  the  clock  could  be  turned 
back  a decade  or  more  to  an 
era  before  global  markets  and 
global  capital  liberalisation. 
But  apart  from  isolationist  an- 
archies and  dictatorships, 
such  a reversion  is  neither  a 
possible  nor  desirable  option 
for  democracies.  By  reducing 
the  disruptive  powers  of  the 
financial  markets.  European 
monetary  union  can  help  gov- 
ernments begin  to  regain  some 
control  over  global  economic 
developments. 

I do  not  see  European  mone- 
tary union  as  an  end  in  itself 
The  logical  next  step  ought  to 
1 be  for  the  EU  to  negotiate  with 
i the  rest  of  the  international 
community  a more  stable 
world  monetary  order. 

An  expanding  zone  of  mone- 
tary stability  in  the  EU  trill 
create  space  to  generate  em- 
ployment and  other  socially 
useful  economic  initiatives  at 
regional  and  national  levels. 
Supported  by  EU  budget  trans- 
fers and  by  a more  vigorous 
European-wide  investment-led 
recovery  strategy,  this  is  bow 
national  and  regional  eco- 
nomic adjustment  within  a 
monetary  union  is  best 
assured. 


The  Hungarian  financier 
George  Soros,  who  reportedly 
made  a multibDlion-doIlar  for- 
tune speculating  in  the  cur- 
rency markets  in  the  early 
1990s  — notoriously  speculat- 
ing against  sterling  in  the  run- 
up to  the  ERM  crisis  — is  an 
eloquent  advocate  of  monetary 
union.  He  believes  that  it 
would  be  “crazy”  for  the  EU 
countries  to  reject  a single 
currency  and  allow  their  eco- 
nomic fortunes  to  be  decided 
by  speculators.  Soros  says  that 
“a  single  currency  is  essential 
if  the  single  European  market 
is  to  be  preserved". 


SO  IN  summary, 
European  monetary 
union  will:  lay  the 
basis  for  long-term 
lower  interest  rates; 
encourage  more  investment 
and  trade,  by  reducing  insta- 
bility and  currency  turmoil; 
reverse  economic  short-ter- 
mism  apd  create  the  founda- 
tions for  sustainable  growth 
and  job  creation;  cut  financial 
transaction  costs  (which  are 
perhaps  equal  to  0.4  per  cent  of 
the  ElTs  GDP),  by  eliminating 
the  need  for  currency  transac- 
tions or  “hedging"  operations, 
where  companies  try  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  sudden 
currency  fluctuations  and,  as  a 
consequence,  help  to  bring 
them  about;  create  the  condi- 
tions in  which  more  efficient 
decisions  can  be  taken  in  the 
allocation  of  economic 
resources. 

These,  then,  are  the  advan- 
tages. But  how  do  we  get  from 
here  to  there?  To  participate  In 
the  move  to  a single  currency, 
countries  have  to  meet  the 
conditions  set  out  in  the  Maas- 
tricht Treaty.  It  is  true  that 
these  convergence  criteria 
could  be  applied  in  a crudely ; 
deflationary  fashion  by  EU 
governments  when  they  de- 
cide, early  in  1998,  who  quali- 
fies to  join  the  move  to  a single 
currency  in  1999.  Bat  this 1 
would  be  profoundly  counter- 1 
productive,  because  a nar- 
rowly dogmatic  interpretation  1 
would  make  monetary  union  , 
impossible  The  consequent  fi- 1 
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nancial  upheavals  might  even 
tear  apart  the  European  single 
market  The  door  would  thus 
be  opened  to  creeping  national 
economic  protectionism  and  to 
the  political  fragmentation  of 
the  EU  itself. 

A further  misreading  of  the 
treaty's  provisions  for  mone- 
tary onion  has  led  to  alarmist 
predictions  that  Britain  would 
have  to  make  public  spending 
cuts  on  such  a scale  as  effec- 
tively to  abolish  the  welfare 
state.  In  this  context,  a dear 
distinction  should  be  made  be- 
tween targets  for  puhlic  spend- 
ing and  those  for  government 
budget  deficits.  Deficits  are  the 
consequence  of  spending  ex- 
ceeding all  forms  of  revenue, 
including  taxation.  Indeed, 
those  countries  that  have  been 
most  successful  in  curbing  ex- 
cessive deficits  run  higher 
levels  of  public  spending  than 
countries  burdened  with  large 
deficits.  Denmark,  for  exam- 
ple. which  bag  virtually  elimi- 
nated Its  budget  deficit  has 
mafrifoinAd  high  levels  of  pub- 
lic spending  and  has  cut 
unemployment 

This  needs  to  be  emphasised 
because,  listening  to  the  crit- 
ics, yon  would  not  be  aware 
that  after  monetary  union 
national  governments  will 
remain  solely  responsible  for 
deciding  how  best  to  ensure 


that  the  deficit  targets  are  met 
This  is  where  the  genuine  po- 
litical battle  about  public 
spending  and  tax  policies 
should  be  joined.  Why  do  left- 
wing  opponents  of  European 
monetary  union  simply  echo 
those  on  the  right  who  say  that 
deficits  can  be  cut  only  by 
reducing  social  spending? 
There  is  no  inevitability  about 
this.  Why  not  focus  on  other 
areas  ctf  spending  — on  arms 
expenditure,  for  instance? 
Above  all.  why  do  Labour  crit- 
ics of  the  single  currency  not 
campaign  for  higher  taxes  on 
capital  and  on  the  better-off 
rather  than  mutely  accept  that 
monetary  union  means  wel- 
fare cuts?  There  is  a lot  of 
romantic  self-delusion  about 
the  kind  of  alternatives  fa- 
voured by  these  critics.  Out- 
side the  single  currency,  a 
Labour  government  would 
still  be  forced  by  the  pressure 
of  the  international  financial 
markets  to  keep  the  financing 
of  deficits  to  “acceptable” 
levels.  The  experience  of  past 
Labour  governments  suggests 
that  hostile  financial  markets 
would  impose  much  harsher 
terms  for  financing  excessive 
deficits  than  those  involved  in 
qualifying  for  the  single 
currency.  __ 

In  the  longer  run.  EU 
countries  may  want  to  run 


glossary 


Convergence  criteria:  terms 
agreed  at  the  Maastricht  con- 
ference in  1991  under  which 
European  Union  member 
states  would  bring  their  finan- 
cial policies  into  line  and  eligi- 
ble to  Join  the  single  currency 
in  1999. 

European  Investment  fund: 
financed  by  EU  member  states, 
provides  long-term  loans  or 
guarantees  to  promote  Euro- 
pean economic  equalisation 
and  integration. 

European  monetary  system 
(EMS):  voluntary  system  of 
fixed  exchange  rates  between 
EU  member  states  created  in 
1978;  the  precursor  ofEMU. 


European  monetary  union 
(EMU):  three-stage  process 
agreed  at  Maastricht,  1991,  in 
which  the  EU  states  create  file 
single  currency  by  1999. 
Eurosceptic:  term  loosely  ap- 
plied to  opponents  of  the  Maas- 
tricht process  and  in  some 
cases  of  British  membership  of 
the  European  Union. 
Exchange  rate  tnochanicm 

(ERM):  voluntary  exchange 
rate  relationships  between  EU 
member  state  currencies,  in 
which  rates  may  not  exceed 
specified  bands;  severely  dam- 
aged in  1992-93  but  recreated 
before  completion  of  the  single 
currency. 


small  deficits  or  even  seek  a 
broad  budget  balance.  This  is 
primarily  to  help  finance  the 
future  social,  pension,  health 
and  other  needs  of  demograph- 
teatty  ageing  European  societ- 
ies. But  sustainable  economic 
growth,  by  helping  to  reduce 
unemployment,  will  free  up 
public-sector  resources  for 
other  socially  desirable 
purposes. 

Critics  of  monetary  union 
should  not  insist  on  always 
assuming  the  worst,  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
away  with  this,  either.  No  one 
can  yet  be  certain  how  the 
Maastricht  Treat)'  qualifying 
criteria  will  finally  be  inter- 
preted when  the  decision  is 
taken,  by  EU  heads  of  govern- 
ment In  1998,  on  which 
countries  will  be  allowed  to 
move  to  European  monetary 
union.  Few  of  the  15  EU 
countries  as  yet  meet  all  the 
criteria  — notably  the  treaty 
benchmarks  for  budgets  defi- 
cits and  government  debt  But 
EU  finance  ministers  pointed 
out  in  Verona  in  early  1996 
that  the  Maastricht  Treaty 
may  allow  higher  deficits  than 
file  3 per  cent  norm  if  they  are 
seen  to  be  both  “temporary*’ 
and  “exceptional"  and  if  they 
are  “dose  to  the  reference  val- 
ues” set  out  in  the  treaty. 

This  flexibility  has  beat  crit- 
icised as  fiddling  the  figures. 
In  fact,  it  makes  sense.  The 
financial  markets  Stitt  believe 
that  European  monetary 
union  will  begin  in  January 
1999  — just  as  foreseen  in  the 
Maastricht  Treaty  — ■ and  that 
enough  countries  will  join  to 
make  the  process  credible.  Al- 
most all  the  15  present  EU 
members  expect  to  be  part  of 
the  Euro  bloc  by  2002,  as  do 
Malta,  Cyprus  and  even  some 
of  the  central  European  states 
now  preparing  for  EU  mem- 
bership. Preparations  are  far 
more  advanced  than  many  In 
Britain  like  to  realise.  There  is 
therefore  a pragmatic  case  — 
as  well  as,  in  my  view,  a case 
based  on  principle — for  exam- 
ining the  potential  advantages 
for  Britain  ff  and  when.  It 
goes  ahead. 


We  are  not 


ready  yet 


IN  CONCLUSION 


available 


SHOULD  BRITAIN 


all  over  Europe 
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• whole  generations  of  pol- 
icy-makers and  large  num- 
bers of  exporters  — that 
Britain  most  accept  that  it 
is  a European  nation,  or  it 
Is  nothing.  But  the  problem 
is  not  simply  that  there  are 
such  serious  economic 
risks  attached  to  a project 
that  has  been  so  perempto- 
rily conceived  and  so  dis- 
reputably implemented. 

Martin  KpI+Ip  Tbe  problem  is  essentially 
IVICULIII  political,  it  is  clear  that 

Britain  does  not,  and  per- 

OINING  the  single  haps  cannot,  accept  the 
currency  would  em-  proposition  that  It  Is  yet  — 


currency  would  em- 


^^body  the  belief  of  or  perhaps  ever  will  be  — 
many  people  — Including  this  kind  of  European 
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great  divide  to  Europe? 
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Forewarned, 

forearmed 


THE  WAITING  GAME 


Victor  Keegan 


ONE  VITAL  point  that 
hardly  anyone  takes 
on  board  is  that 
once,  as  seems  likely. 
Prance,  Germany  and  their 
satellites  adopt  a single  cur- 
rency, Britain  will  become  an 
accessory  after  the  fact, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not  If  we 
do  not  go  into  the  single  cur- 
rency, it  will  nevertheless 
come  to  us.  Once  a "strong” 
currency  in  the  form  of  the 
Euro  starts  circulating  in 
Europe,  and  is  perceived  to 
hold  its  value  more  success- 
fully than  the  money  of  non- 
participating  countries,  then 
the  whole  currency  game 
changes. 

Big  corporations  in  the 
United  Kingdom  will  immedi- 
ately adopt  the  Euro  as  the 
main  medium  for  their  loans. 
Farmers  and  European  civil 
servants  will  be  paid  in  it,  and 
millions  of  people  going 
abroad  will  want  to  use  it  for 
its  sheer  convenience  (and  the 
removal  of  high  transaction 
costs).  Euro-denominated 

charge  cards  will  be  In  de- 


mand, especially  from  people 
travelling  or  holidaying  in 
Europe. 

Banks,  building  societies 
and  insurance  companies  are 
already  planning  to  meet  an 
unexpected  demand  from 
punters  wauling  to  have  their 
savings  put  Unto  a "safe”  cur- 
rency to  preserve  its  value, 
especially  against  the  devalua- 
tion-prone pound  if  Britain 
stays  out  of  currency  union. 

Once  people  have  a plastic 
card  denominated  in  Euros,  it 
is  only  a small  step  to  the  likes 
of  Tesco  accepting  it  as  pay- 
ment at  supermarket  check- 
outs. It  is  worth  remembering 
that  less  than  5 per  cent  of  the 
money  supply  is  in  circulation 
as  physical  notes  and  coins  in 
the  economy. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  the 
demand  for  Euros  converges 
with  improvements  in  elec- 
tronic currency,  to  make  It 
possible  for  people  to  use  the 
Euro  freely  in  shops  in  Britain 
whether  or  not  we  enter  mone- 
tary union.  Over  .time,  people 
may  also  want  their  mortgages 
denominated  in  the  hard  Euro 
to  preserve  value.  Then  they 
might  want  to  be  paid  in 
Euros,  so  that  they  do  not  Ml 
into  the  trap  of  having  to  repay 
a mortgage  in  a strengthening 
currency  out  of  depreciating 
pounds.  Bow  long  then  before 
the  first  wage  negotiations  are 
conducted  in  Euros?  The  emer- 
gence of  the  Euro  as  a kind  of 
Trojan-horse  currency  would 
be  greatly  accelerated  It  in- 
stead of  joining  immediately, 
the  government  were  actively 


to  encourage  the  Euro  as  a 
second,  or  parallel,  currency. 

In  this  way,  instead  of  the 
decision  to  join  a common  cur- 
rency being  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment from  above,  it  would 
be  taken  individually  by  the 
people  below.  The  existence  of 
a parallel  currency,  moreover, 
would  be  a strong  discipline  on 
the  government’s  monetary 
policy,  because  too  much  mon- 
etary laxity  would  make  the 
Euro  more  popular  as  an  in- 
surance against  inflation  and 
would  thus  pressurise  the  gov- 
ernment towards  a policy  that 
maintained  the  value  of  the 
pound.  All  this  underlines  the 
merits  of  a "watt  and  see” 
policy  as  a constructive  strat- 
egy, rather  than  a cop-out  It  is 
a good  way  to  minimise  the 
risks  attached  to  irrevocable 
commitment  to  both  the  "in” 
and  the  “out'’  positions. 

AKE  no  mistake: 
both  positions 
carry  enormous 
risks.  Either  side 
may  be  right  Frankly,  we  do 
not  yet  know.  Too  much  of  the 
winning  at  the  moment  is 
being  made  by  economists 
with  an  almost  religious  belief 
in  the  certainly  of  their  own 
presumptions.  This  argument 
will  never  be  settled  by  eco- 
nomic equations,  because  the 
outcome  wiD.be  determined  by 
minions  of  people  pyprristng 
their  own  will.  Britain's  brush 
with  fraud  exchange  rates  (in 
the  ERM)  was  even  more 
bruising  than  tbe  French  expe- 
rience nntn  we  extricated  our- 
selves after  Black  Wednesday 
in  September  1992.  Since  then, 
the  economy  has  enjoyed  sev- 


eral years  of  growth  which, 
although  modest,  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  France 
and  Germany  and.  in  contrast 
to  those  countries,  has  ushered 
in  a period  of  steadily  falling 
unemployment.  If  Britain  had 
entered  an  irreversible  mone- 
tary iminn  rather  than-  the 
exchange  rate  mechanism, 
then  we  would  have  been  con- 
demned to  much  higher  unem- 
ployment (at  least  in  tbe  short 
term),  resulting  from  British 
industry’s  inability  to  sell  ex- 
ports and  compete  at  home 
with  imports  at  an  overvalued 
exchange  rate. 

Euro-enthusiasts  would  ar- 
gue that,  even  in  this  extreme 
case,  the  disadvantage  to  Brit- 
ain would  have  been  only  tem- 
porary. This  Is  because  if  we 
were  locked  into  monetary 
union  and  deprived  of  the  abil- 
ity to  adjust  the  “nominal” 
exchange  rate  of  the  pound, 
Britain  would  be  forced  to 
change  our  “real”  exchange 
rate  by  improving  competitive- 
ness in  other  ways,  indnritng 
reducing  labour  costs  through 
higher  unemployment.  This 
would  be  very  messy  and  polit- 
ically unpopular  in  the  short 
term,  but  (it  is  argued)  would 
not  make  much,  or  even  any, 
difference  in  the  long  term. 

Or  would  It?  It  Is  this  differ- 
ence between  the  short-  and 
long-term  effects  of  devalua- 
tion (and  monetary  policy) 
that  lies  — and  certainly 
should  lie  — at  the  very  heart 
of  the  debate.  If  devaluation 
merely  makes  good  a short- 
term loss  of  competitiveness, 
which  would  be  solved  anyway 
ingirig  monetary  union  (albeit 
at  the  cost  of  higher  short-term 
unemployment),  then  the  con- 
sequences of  locking  a cur- 
rency into  a permanent  union 
would  not  be  so  great 

But  suppose  Britain  kept  on 
paying  higher  wages  inside  a 
monetary  union,  even  though 
companies  were  forced  to  lay 
off  workers?  Is  there  not  then  a 
danger  that  monetary  union 
would  become  a permanent 
unemployment  machine  for 
the  United  Kingdom? 


Why  we  must  not  be 
tempted  into  the  maze 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  UNION 


Larry  Elliott 


Enthusiasts  for 

monetary  union  say 
that  a single  currency 
will  be  good  for  jobs 
and  prosperity  and  that  it  is 
needed  to  make  the  single 
market  work  properly.  They 
are  wrong.  Moving  to  irrevo- 
cably fixed  exchange  rates 
will  intensify  the  deflationary 
bias  in  European  economic 
politics  witnessed  for  the  past 
20  years,  adding  to  unemploy- 
ment and  ultimately  threaten- 
ing to  tear  the  EU  asunder. 

This  Is  because  political  cal- 
culations, not  hard  economic 
imperatives,  lie  at  the  heart  of 
the  single-currency  project 
As  Lord  Lawson  put  It 
when  giving  evidence  to  the 
parliamentary  Treasury  select 
committee  in  1996,  monetary 
union  is  being  driven  by  Ger- 
many's fear  of  its  past  and  by 
the  French  desire  to  “corral 
Germany  and  abolish  the 
Bundesbank”. 

Explaining  his  objections  to 
monetary  union,  the  former 
Chancellor  added:  "I  don't 
want  us  to  join  because  it's,  at 
best  premature  and,  at  worst 
extremely  damaging.  It  is 
likely  to  be  damaging  while 
the  peoples  of  Europe  are  not 
In  favour  of  submerging  their 
autonomy,  sovereignty  and 
loyalty  into  a wider  European 
loyalty.  To  do  it  prematurely 
would  be  to  strain  the  political 
fabric  and  give  full  rein  to 
. xenophobes  and  demagogues 
i in  every  country  in  Europe.” 

Hie  went  on  to  state  that  the 
' two  main  advantages  claimed 
for  a single  currency  — no 
transaction  costs  for  changing 
currencies  within  Europe  and 
the  elimination  of  exchange- 
rate  uncertainty  — were  far 
outweighed  by  the  economic 
drawbacks:  "The  main  disad- 
vantage of  a single  monetary 
policy  is  that  the  larger,  more 
varied  and  disparate  the 
union,  the  less  likely  it  Is  that 
the  monetary  policy  will  be 
appropriate  for  all  parts  of  the 
union  at  all  times."  Wise 
words. 

Tbe  lessons  of  1992  and  1993 
— when  the  exchange  rate 
mechanism  first  creaked  and 
was  then  blown  apart  — have 
not  been  learnt  in  the  capitals 
of  Europe.  Or,  if  they  were, 
they  have  been  swiftly  forgot- 
ten. Britain's  departure  from 
the  ERM  on  "Black  Wednes- 
day” was  not  the  result  of  a 
dastardly  plot  hatched  by 
some  spivs  in  the  City  and  by 
George  Soros,  but  occurred  be- 
cause the  economy  was  being 
crippled  by  an  economic  pol- 
icy that  simply  did  not  add  up. 

Britain  needed  lower  inter- 
est rates  and  a cheaper  pound, 
and  once  the  decision  was 
marie  to  suspend  ERM  mem- 
bership, it  got  both.  Under  a 
single  currency,  neither  pol- 
icy tool  would  be  available, 
because  interest  rates  would 
be  set  by  the  is  central  bank- 
ers running  the  European 
Central  Rank  and  exchange 
rates  would  be  fixed  for  all 
time. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  in  res- 
ponse to  these  queries,  to  say 
that  all  countries  win  have 
their  say  in  a collective  deci- 
sion. One  vote  out  of  15  does 
not  equate  with  the  Chancel- 
lor of  lie  Exchequer  deciding 
the  monetary  policy  that  he 


deems  right  for  the  United 
Kingdom’s  circumstances  at 
any  one  time.  It  is  said,  of 
course,  that  economic  sover- 
eignty is  a red  herring,  be- 
cause Britain  signed  away 
large  chunks  of  her  sover- 
eignty when  she  joined  the 
European  Community  in  1973, 
and  a lot  more  when  Mrs 
Thatcher  signed  the  Single 
European  Act  in  1986.  But 
those  who  make  this  point 
need  then  to  explain  bow  it 
was  that  in  the  months  lead- 
ing up  to  Black  Wednesday, 
the  need  to  keep  interest  rates 
at  a level  to  (Mend  sterling's 
ERM  parity  resulted  in  unem- 
ployment touching  three  mil- 
lion and  record  levels  of  bank- 
ruptcies and  home 
repossessions,  while  the 
months  immediately  after- 
wards, when  base  rates  were 
cut  by  four  percentage  points 
and  the  pound  was  devalued 
by  15  per  cent,  resulted  in 
immediate  economic 
recovery. 

the  15  nations  that  make  up 
the  EU  do  not  constitute  the 
right  raw  material  for  a single 
currency.  Germany.  Austria 
and  perhaps  the  Benelux 
countries  could  form  what,  in 
the  jargon  of  economists.  Is 
known  as  an  "optimal  cur- 
rency area".  But  for  the  EU  as 
a whole,  fundamental  differ- 
ences in  language,  geography, 
history,  culture,  labour  regu- 
lations and  tax  systems  pre- 
vent the  component  parts  of 
the  union  achieving  the  sort  of 
harmonisation  envisaged 
from  European  monetary 
union. 

PARTS  of  Europe  are 
highly  productive; 
others  are  not  As  a 
country  becomes  rela- 
tively less  competitive,  it  has 
a number  of  choices.  It  can  put 
a squeeze  on  its  economy  in  a 
bid  to  reduce  its  costs  to  the 
level  of  its  more  favoured 
neighbours,  or  It  can  let  its 
currency  take  the  strain. 
Under  monetary  union,  the 
second  option  would  be 
outlawed. 

Malcolm  Sawyer  and  Phillip 


Arestis,  two  sceptical  econo- 
mists. wrote  in  the  Guardian 
in  1996:  “The  declining  com- 
petitiveness which  cannot  be 
offset  by  devaluation  will  lead 
to  declining  output,  income 
and  employment.  There  is 
then  a clanger  of  a vicious 
circle  setting  in.  as  declining 
income  leads  to  falling  Invest- 
ment, a reduction  in  employ- 
ment and  outward  labour  mi- 
gration." 

The  importance  of  the  ex- 
change rate  for  managing  the 
economy  can  be  fully  appreci- 
ated only  when  the  alternative 
courses  of  action  for  coping 
with  a loss  of  competitiveness 
are  investigated.  For  example, 
how  realistic  is  it  to  expect 
mass  migrations  of  workers 
from  one  part  of  Europe  to 
another  in  search  of  jobs? 
Given  Linguistic  and  cultural 
differences,  what  chance 
would  Italian  receptionists 
have  of  finding  Jobs  in  Danish 
offices,  or  British  local  gov- 
ernment officers  have  of  work- 
ing in  Portuguese  town  halls? 
The  increasing  sendee-sector 
domination  of  Europe's  econo- 
my means  that  it  will  be 
harder  — not  easier  — for 
workers  to  become  assimi- 
lated, even  assuming  that  they 
are  welcomed  with  open  arms 
by  the  host  populations  and 
their  political  masters  (which 
assuredly  they  will  not  be). 

There  is  yet  one  more  prob- 
lem. In  America  a single  cur- 
rency is  workable  not  only 
because  the  US  has  a single 
language  and  a shared  cul- 
tural identity  (the  famed  melt- 
ing pot),  but  because  it  has  a 
system  of  fiscal  transfers  that 
shifts  resources  to  poor  parts 
of  the  union  from  rich  states. 
But  to  do  this  adequately,  the 
US  has  a federal  tax  base  that 
amounts  to  around  25  per  cent 
of  the  GDP,  10  times  the  cur- 
rent level  of  the  E Us  budget 

The  conclusion  is  that  un- 
less the  EU  is  fully  harmo- 
nised and  totally  economically 
convergent  before  monetary 
union,  it  will  be  able  to  accom- 
modate- the  resulting  varia- 
tions in  economic  perfor- 
mance only  by  deflation, 
migration  or  a single  fiscal 
policy.  The  options  are  unac- 
ceptable, unworkable  — or 


Chronology  of  EMU 


December  10-11, 1991:  Maas- 
tricht Summit  agrees  to  create 
a single  currency  in  1999 
September  16, 1992:  Black 
Wednesday.  Britain  leaves  ex- 
change rate  mechanism 
November  4, 1992:  Tory 
rebels  stage  first  Maastricht 
rebellion 

January  l,  1993:  Maastricht 
Treaty  comes  into  force 
March  8, 1993:  Tory  rebels 
defeat  Government  on  Maas- 
tricht Bill 

May  20, 1993:  Maastricht  Bill 
passed  by  Commons.  41  Tories 
rebel 

September  25. 1993:  Britain 
will  not  join  single  currency 
“within  the  foreseeable 
future''  (John  Major) 

May  1. 1994:  Michael  Portillo 
says  Britain  must  "never” 
agree  to  a single  currency 
November 28, 1994:  Conser- 
vative whip  withdrawn  from 
eight  Euro  rebels  led  by 
Bill  Cash 

April  24, 1995:  Whip  restored 
to  Tory  Euro  rebels 
Decembers.  1995:  Madrid 
Summit  confirms  1999  as  start 
of  final  move  to  monetary 
union  and  a single  currency 
January  19, 1996:  Govern- 
ment announces  it  will  issue  a 
White  Paper  on  further  Euro- 
pean integration 
March  7, 1996:  Former  chan- 
cellor, Nigel  Lawson,  attacks 
Conservative  Party  plans  on 
the  single  currency 
March  29, 1996:  Turin  sum- 
mit begins  inter-governmen- 


tal conference  to  review  the 
Maastricht  Treaty 
April  2, 1996:  Government 
promises  to  hold  a referendum 
if  a future  Tory  government 
decides  to  join  a European 
single  currency 
April  10, 1996:  Millionaire 
businessman  Sir  James  Gold- 
smith announces  plan  to  run 
pro-referendum  candidates 
against  sitting  MPs  in  the  gen- 
eral election 

April  24. 1996:  Bill  Cash 
“sovereignty"  Bill  to  overrule 
European  Court  of  Justice 
wins  66  Tory  votes 
September  22. 1996:  The 
Chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarke, 
says  it  would  be  “pathetic"  if 
UK  waited  while  other 
countries  launched  single 
currency 

October  30, 1996:  Lord  Hea- 
ley warns  convergence  will 
produce  "riots  on  the  streets” 
November  17. 1996:  Blair 
promises  Labour  will  hold  ref- 
erendum on  single  currency 
November 21, 1996:  Major 
refuses  call  for  immediate 
single  currency  debate  from 
Sir  Marcus  Fox  of  Tory  back- 
bench 1922  committee 
December  2, 1996:  Clarke 
says  it  would  be  “preposter- 
ous" to  reverse  government 
policy  of  keeping  options  open 
December  14, 1996:  EU 
heads  of  government  meet  in 
Dublin  to  confirm  the  1999 
starting  date  of  the  single  cur- 
rency and  agree  details  of  the 
economic  “stability  pact” 


both.  The  United  Kingdom  is 
likely  to  be  at  odds  with  the 
rest  of  Europe  because  our 
economy  does  not  move  in 
step  with  those  of  other  Euro- 
pean countries  and  is  struc- 
turally different.  An  oil-price 
shock,  for  example,  would 
have  different  effects  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  rest 
of  Europe,  because  the  UK  is  a 
significant  oil  producer  and 
our  economy  is  more  service- 
orientated  than  that  of  most 
other  European  countries,  in- 
creases in  European  interest 
rates  wuuld  be  more  damag- 
ing in  the  UK  where  house- 
holds and  companies  tend  to 
have  variable- rate  debt.  Mort- 
gage debt  accounts  for  two- 
thirds  of  household  income  in 
the  UK,  compared  with  less 
than  a quarter  in  Germany. 
Monetary  union  could  actu- 
ally increase  the  policy  shocks 
here,  rather  than  he  a factor 
for  stability. 

SO  WHAT  does  Britain 
have  to  lose  by  not 
clambering  aboard  the 
Euro-juggernaut? 
There  are.  of  course,  the 
famed  gains  to  be  made  from 
abolishing  transaction  costs, 
but  this  amounts  to  a tiny 
proportion  of  GDP  and  is  in 
any  case  decreasing  all  the 
time,  as  businesses  learn  how 
to  hedge  on  the  currency  mar- 
kets and  individuals  make  use 
of  credit  curds. 

Then  there  is  the  claim  that 
the  markets  will  force  Britain 
to  pay  a premium  on  its  inter- 
est rates  for  the  pleasure  of 
remaining  on  the  outside, 
looking  in.  This  was  an  easier 
argument  to  make  before  Brit- 
ain left  the  ERM,  and  depends 
In  any  case  on  the  policies 
followed  at  any  one  time.  If. 
for  example,  the  lack  of  Euro- 
pean competitiveness  led  to  a 
depreciation  or  the  Euro 
against  the  dollar  and  the  yen 
— a quite  plausible  scenario 
— Britain  could  easily  enjoy 
lower  interest  rates  than  the 
rest  of  the  continent  There  is. 
in  any  case,  no  iron  law  in 
these  matters.  When  tbe  Swiss 
decided  not  to  join  tbe  Euro- 
pean Economic  Area,  their 
franc  rose  on  the  foreign  ex- 
changes. It  was  a similar  story 
when  Norway  decided  not  to 
join  the  EU. 

Finally,  there  is  the  canard 
that  the  City  of  London  would 
lose  out  if  Britain  gave  mone- 
tary union  the  cold  shoulder. 
Privately,  nobody  at  the  Bank 
of  England  believes  this  is 
true,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  City’s  primacy  in  tbe 
European  time  zone  Ls  based 
on  its  light  regulatory  regime 
and  on  its  record  of  financial 
innovation.  Making  London 
part  of  a generalised  Euro- 
pean framework  would  be 
good  news  for  the  markets:  in 
this  case  the  markets  of  Paris 
and  Frankfurt. 

The  clincher  for  the  single 
currency  enthusiasts  is  that 
Britain  has  suffered  for  being 
a "Johnny-comelately"  in  the 
past  and  should  nor  risk  bring- 
ing up  the  rear  again.  This  is 
ludicrous.  Just  because  Brit- 
ain made  tbe  wrong  decision 
at  Messina  nearly  40  years  ago 
does  not  mean  that  it  would  be 
a mistake  to  stay  out  of  a 
single  currency  In  1999. 

It  is  as  if.  out  there  on  the 
Tarmac,  is  a jet  destined  for 
an  unknown  location.  The 
danger  of  not  getting  on  board 
is  that  all  the  best  seats  in  club 
class  will  be  taken  and  that 
when  Britain  does  decide  to 
take  the  plunge,  there  will 
only  be  seats  in  steerage  left. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  plane 
has  been  on  the  Tarmac  for 
some  time  now  and,  for  all  the 
attention  of  an  army  of  engi- 
neers, the  suspicion  is  that 
one  of  the  engines  is  a bit 
dodgy.  The  question  is:  would 
you  get  on  board?  Well,  would 
you? 


atlon.  The  opinion  polls 
ad  the- 1975  referendum 

insistently  show  that  the 
rittsh  are  willing  mem- 
;rs  of  a European  Union, 
at  nobody  can  seriously 

retend  that  the  -British 
eople  are  enthusiasts 
ther  for  the  single  cur- 
acy itself  or  for  the  kind 
• European  Union  that  the 
ngle  currency  would  al- 
ost  inevitably  portend. 
Perhaps  there  might  have 
>en  enthusiasm*  if  modern 
ritish  political  history 
id  been  played  out  in 
■me  other  way.  But  might- 
ive-beens  are  no  basis  for 
irward-looking  politics, 
tie  Eurosceptics,  flying 
ie  flag,  pandering  to  na- 
Dualist  feelings  and  enjoy- 
g a steady  supply  of  am- 
unition  courtesy  of  the 
urophiles  in  Britain  and 
sewhere,  have  consta- 
ntly carried  the  argn- 
ent  against  the  pragma* 
its.  That  does  not  make 
iem  right,  bnt  it  does 
ake  them  powerftiL. 

Even  if  they  are  a minor- 


ity, they-  remain  a strong 
enough  minority  to.  wreck 
the  enthusiasts’  dream,  es- 
pecially because  the  enthu- 
siasts have  been  consis- 
tently complacent,  and 
occasionally  dishonest, 
about  the  eventual  outcome 
of  the  policies  that  they 
espouse.  To  use  an  analogy 
that  would  undoubtedly  ap- 
peal to  many  of  them,  the 
Eurosceptics  are  the  Ulster- 
men of  the  Irish  crisis  of 
1920-1,  They  have  the 
power  to  prevent  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  treaty. 
The  Europhiles  may  not 
like  them,  but  the  Euros- 
ceptlcs  cannot  be  ignored 
and  they  will  not  go  away. 

In  1994  and  1995  there 
was  a widespread  view  In 

other  European  capitals 
that  the.  election  of  a 
Labour  government  would 
transform  the  nature  of 
Britain’s  engagement  with 
the  European  unification 
project  Continental  Euro- 
peans, dismayed  by  the 
years  of  semi-detached  con- 
frontation with  Conserva- 


tive governments  led  by 
Margaret  Thatcher  and 
John  Major,  Imagined  that 
a Labour  government  led 
by  John  Smith  or,  later,  by 

Tony  Blair  would  he  an  al- 
together different  partner. 
If  the  sole  tests  of  that  part- 
nership were  goodwill  and 
a general  willingness  to 
think  positively  about  tbe 
EU,  then  that  assumption 
would  have  been  proved 
right 

But  the  more  Europe  got 
to  know  about  the  Blair 
Labour  Party,  the  clearer  it 
became  that  Labour  was 
not  willing  to  make  the  de- 
cisive institutional  commit- 
ments that  the  continental 
European  states  wanted  to 
see.  Labour,  they  discov- 
ered, was  constrained  in 
many  of  the  same  ways  that 
the  Conservatives  were.  It 
may  be  true  that  Labour 
would  not  have  handled  the 
BSE  crisis  as  obdurately  as 
the  Conservatives,  and  that 
Labour  would  revoke  the 
United  Kingdom’s  Maas- 
tricht opt-out  on  the  so- 


called  social  chapter.  But 
on  the  big  institutional  ini- 
tiatives, that  are  integral  to 
the  unification  project  — 
the  European  parliament, 
the  enhanced  commission, 
majority  voting,  common 
foreign  policy  and,  above 
all,  the  single  currency  — 
Labour  was  very  nearly  as 
cautions  as  the 
Conservatives. 

THIS  Is  because  Euros- 
ceptkdsm  is  now  suffi- 
ciently rampant  in 
British  political  life  to  con- 
strain the  ambitions  of  any 
government,  not  just  a Con- 
servative one.  To  ask  any 
British  government  to  join 
the  single  currency  is  ro  ask 
it  to  sacrifice  all  of  its  other 
priorities  In  favour  of  this 
effort,  m the  event  of  decid- 
ing to  join,  all  major  British 
parties  have  now  commit- 
ted themselves  to  a constitu- 
tional process  that  will  sot 
only  last  a very  long  time, 
but  which  will  also  test  the 
unity  of  party  and  govern- 
ment to  the  utmost. 


Quite  properly  for  such 
an  important  issue,  the 
Conservatives  and  Labour 
now  support  a referendum 
on  the  single  currency,  but 
a referendum  that  would 
take  place  only  after  the 
Cabinet  had  voted  in  favour 
of  entry  and  after  legisla- 
tion to  enter  had  been 
passed  by  parliament.  The 
political  risks  of  such  a 
course  are  prodigious.  They 
Include  not  merely  the 
problem  of  maintaining 
Cabinet  and  party  unity  on 
the  issue,  but  that  of  get- 
ting the  legislation  through 
parliament.  Behind  all 
these  traps  lies  the  British 
tabloid  press,  gripped  by 
anti-European  feeling, 
sometimes  xenophobic, 
and.  In  1996,  apparently 
happy  to  go  to  war  over  a 
football  match,  let  alone 
the  future  of  the  pound. 
This  all  adds  up  to  a formi- 
dable enough  set  of  disin- 
centives for  any  govern- 
ment, let  alone  one  that  ls 
divided  over  the  issue  and 
uncertain  about  the  bene- 


fits, as  any  British  govern- 
ment in  this  position  ls 
likely  to  be. 

To  ask  a Labour  govern- 
ment, coming  to  power  in 
1997  for  the  first  time  in 
nearly  two  decades,  to  sub- 
mit Itself  to  this  process  is 
surely  a particularly  exqui- 
site form  of  torture.  Can 
anyone  who  has  longed  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Conserva- 
tives seriously  want  a 
Labour  government  to  hurl' 
Itself  on  the  rocks  over  the 
single  currency,  before  it 
has  even  had  time  to  carry 
out- any  other  substantive 
business?  It  is  a farcical 
proposition.  If  there  were 
one  issue  that  would 
reunite  a defeated  and  de- 
moralised Conservative 
Party,  it  would  be  the  pros- 
pect of  wrapping  itself  in 
the  Union  Jack  and  attack- 
ing Labour  as  the  traitors' 
party.  A Labour  govern- 
ment that  tried  to  enter  the 
single  currency  would  be 
politically  overwhelmed. 

To  oppose  British  entry 
into  the  European  single 


currency  ls  not  to  oppose 
Europe,  or  even  to  oppose 
the  principle  that  a single 
currency  may  be  desirable. 
But  it  is  to  say  that  this 
European  single  currency 
is  flawed  and  potentially 
dangerous  and  that  Britain 
would  be  better  served 
staying  out  of  it  for  the 
time  being.  Our  interests 
are  better  advanced  by 
watching  supportively 
from  the  sidelines  than  by 
attempting  to  commit  a 
sceptical  British  public  to 
such  a project  at  such  a 
time.  If  we  believe  that  the 
single  currency  is  worth 
joining  then  we  must  set 
about  the  task  of  persuad- 
ing public  opinion  and  win- 
ning the  argument.  This 
cannot  be  done  in  the  time- 
scale  which  would  be  neces- 
sary in  order  for  Britain  to 
join  in  the  first  wave,  how- 
ever desirable  such  a 
course  might  otherwise 
seem  to  pro-Europeans. 

Mucb  depends  on  Italy, 
by  far  the  most  Important 
Of  the  committed,  implausi- 


ble. first-wave  ■■wan- 
nabes”. If  Italy  falls  to  meet 
the  Maastricht  criteria, 
then  a workable  evolution- 
ary single  currency  project, 
in  which  countries  which 
are  economically  unpre- 
pared (like  Italy)  or  politi- 
cally unprepared  (like  Brit- 
ain) may  jolnin  a second 
wave.  One  day,  perhaps, 
the  single  currency  may 
evolve  as  a natural  and  safe 
embodiment  of  Britain's 
troubled  European  iden- 
tity. But  not  this  single  cur- 
rency and  not  this  country 
in  its  current  mood.  Not 
now.  And  probably  not  in 
the  next  five  years,  either. 

Extracted 
from  The 
Single 
Currency  — 
Should 
Britain  Join? 
published 
by  Viniage. 
To  order 
your  copy. 

priced  £2.99  (p&p  free), 
please  call  0500  600  102 
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Clarke  pumps  up  the  T ones 


T reasury  team  toasts 
inflation  success 


The  Heineken  recovery 


Factory  gate  prices 

Change  over  72  months,  %. 


Retail  sales 

Annual  tncreasa,  liks-tor-hke 
retail  sales  value.  %. 


Charlotte  Denny 
and  Larry  Elliott 


Chancellor 

Kenneth  Clarke 
yesterday  pro- 
claimed that  the 
economy  was  en- 
joying a “Heineken  recovery 
— reaching  every'  part  oF  the 
country",  as  the  latest  eco- 
nomic data  revealed  a picture 
of  healthy  retail  sales  and 
subdued  price  pressure  at  the 
factory  gate. 

With  the  Government  eager 
to  turn  the  pre-election  spot- 
light on  the  economy,  the 
Chancellor  and  his  deputy. 
Chief  Secretary  William  Wal- 
degrave,  spent  the  day  extol- 
ling the  virtues  of  the  low-in- 
nation  recovery  over  the  past 
four  years. 

Mr  Clarke  was  given  fresh 
ammunition  In  his  battle  with 


Major 

courts 

the 

Latins 


the  Bank  of  England  over  in- 
terest rates  by  data  showing 
that  underlying  inflation  at 
the  factory  gate  reached  a 30- 
year  low  in  January.  Mean- 
while, separate  figures  out 
today  showed  an  increase  in 
high-street  sales  in  January 
but  oo  evidence  of  the  boom 
in  consumer  spending  which 
would  require  the  Chancellor 
to  move  on  interest  rates. 

With  the  City  now  con- 
vinced that  there  will  be  no 
rate  rise  before  the  election, 
an  ebullient  Mr  Clarke  de- 
scribed the  producer  price 
data  as  “staggeringly  low". 

Separately’,  Mr  Waldegrave 
trumpeted  the  job-creating  ca- 
pabilities of  the  British  and 
American  economies  in  a 
speech  last  night  to  the  right- 
wing  think  tank,  the  Social 
Market  Foundation. 

Mr  Waldegrave  said  that  if 
Europe  had  matched  the  job- 
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creating  record  of  the  US 
economy  an  extra  33  million 
people  would  be  in  work.  He 
said  Britain  was  overtaking 
its  European  neighbours  eco- 
nomically because,  like  the 
US.  it  fostered  flexible  condi- 
tions in  the  labour  market 
He  added  that  the  prospects 
for  the  unemployed  “look  bet- 
ter than  they  have  been  for 
years.  Most  people  now  agree 
that  the  underlying  level  of 


unemployment  consistent 
with  stable  inflation  has  been 
falling  — perhaps  substan- 
tially — since  the  1980s. 

Yesterday’s  economic  data 
was  seized  upon  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  further  evidence 
that  the  Chancellor  has 
cracked  the  economy's  persis- 
tent tendency  for  periods  of 
sustained  expansion  to  spill 
over  into  runaway  inflation. 

Figures  from  the  British 


Retail  Consortium  showed 
healthy  sales  during  Janu- 
ary. But  whereas  in  the  past 
consumer  spending  has 
tempted  retailers  into  infla- 
tion-busting price  rises,  the 
consortium  is  predicting  that 
retail  prices  will  continue  to 
be  subdued  this  month. 

Retailers  are  aided  by  low 
prices  increases  from  manu- 
facturers. With  the  soaring 
pound,  manufacturers  are  en- 


joying widespread  reductions 
in  the  prices  of  the  materials 
and  fuels  they  purchase. 
Office  for  National  Statistics 
figures  show  that  over  the 
year  to  January,  the  Index  of 
input  prices  fell  by  6.3  per 
cent,  the  largest  annual  de- 
cline since  December  1986. 

They,  in  turn,  are  passing 
the  benefits  to  retailers  with 
lower  Increases  In  factory- 
gate  prices.  The  annual  In- 
crease in  the  price  of  manu- 
factured goods,  excluding 
food,  beverages,  tobacco  and 
petrol  to  January  was  0.6  per 
cent,  the  lowest  rate  since 
August  1967. 

The  overall  increase  in  the 
producer  prices  index  for  the 
preceeding  12  months  fell 
from  1.7  per  cent  in  December 
to  15  per  cent  last  month,  the 
lowest  rate  for  10  years. 

High  street  sales,  according 
to  figures  from  the  BRC, 
showed  a pick-up  in  the  rate 
of  growth  in  January  after  a 
slow-down  at  the  end  of  1996. 
The  value  of  sales  last  month 
was  4.9  per  cent  higher  than  a 
year  ago,  compared  to  Decern 
ber’s  4.3  per  cenL 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


(RITAIN  and  Latin 
kAmerica  need  to 
'broaden  their  relation- 
ship beyond  trade  and  invest- 
ment John  Major  told  politi- 
cians and  business  leaders 
yesterday,  in  an  attempt  to 
boost  the  UK’s  share  of  an  ex- 
panding market. 

Speaking  at  the  Link  into 
Latin  America  conference  in 
London  — the  centrepiece  of  a 
year-long  campaign  — the 
Prime  Minister  advertised 
Britain's  low  social  costs  and 
flexible  labour  market  as  pro- 
viding a “natural  gateway  to 
Europe". 

The  high-profile  meeting 
was  attended  by  the  Peruvian 
President,  Alberto  Fujimori, 
Brazilian  President  Fernando 
Henrique  Cardoso  and  Pana- 
manian President  Perez 
Balia  dares. 

Mr  Major  also  urged 
strengthening  joint  efforts  to 
combat  drug- trafficking,  in- 
ternational crime,  terrorism 
and  tackling  environmental 
problems. 

Latin  America  figures 
prominently  in  the  Govern- 
ment’s attempts  to  pursue  a 
global  foreign  policy  by  focus- 
sing on  emerging  markets 
and  moving  beyond  obses- 
sion s with  Europe. 


High  security . . . Peruvian  President  Alberto  Fujimori  in  Loudon  yesterday  to  meet  politicians  and  business  leaders 


Recent  foreign  secretaries 
have  visited  the  region  four 
times  in  the  past  five  years, 
compared  to  five  times  in  the 
preceding  20.  Chancellor  Ken- 
neth Clarke  began  in  1997 
with  a week-long  visit  to  Mex- 
ico. where  Britain  is  the 
second-largest  investor  with  a 
$4  billion  (£2.5  billion) 
portfolio. 

But  behind  yesterday's  pos- 


itive messages  lie  statistics 
which  reveal  a gloomy  pic- 
ture of  British  competitive- 
ness. Compared  with  fellow 
members  of  the  G7.  the  UK 
share  of  the  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  markets  was  a 
paltry  1.8  per  cent  in  1995. 
though  growth  of  15.5  per  cent 
in  exports  was  recorded  in 
1996  with  a 42  per  cent  in- 
crease to  Argentina  alone. 


Foreign  Office  and  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  officials  say 
they  have  been  facing  an  up- 
hill struggle  in  trying  to 
counter  outdated  misconcep- 
tions about  business  prospects 
now  the  military  juntas  have 
gone.  Britain  has  also  been  too 
ready  to  regard  the  region  as 
dominated  by  the  US. 

Foreign  Secretary  Malcolm 
Rifkind  said  he  welcomed  the 


dramatic  transformation  in 
Latin  America  in  the  past  10 
years  and  the  rapid  rise  of 
democratic  government 
“It  is  in  none  of  our  interests 
to  see  a world  develop  in 
which  competing  trade  blocs 
turn  inwards,  seeking  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  full 
rigours  of  international  com- 
petition. My  message  is  simple* 
free  trade  works.”  he  said. 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARTEN  ARGLES 


Doing  business 


Market  share  of  G7  exports  to 
Latin  America  (1995  figures) 
USA  3&6 

Japan  7 5.. 

Germany  5 A 

Franc*  42 

My  3.4 

UK  .IB 

Canada  15 


BA  bucks  trend 
and  unwraps  9pc 
birthday  gift 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


BRITISH  Airways  yester- 
day celebrated  10  years 
as  a private  company  by 
reporting  a 92  per  rent  rise  in 
profits  to  a record  £583  mil- 
lion Tor  the  first  nine  months 
of  1996  — despite  a 33  per  cent 
rise  in  fuel  costs. 

Without  the  fuel  effect,  op- 
erating profits  would  have 
been  up  by  23  per  cent  Set 
against  the  £1  billion  efficien- 
cies and  a 5.000  decline  in  the 
labour  force  which  the  com- 
pany plans  to  achieve  in  the 
next  three  years,  BA’s  overall 
position  is  better  than  many 
forecasters  had  predicted. 

The  airline's  performance 
puts  it  out  on  its  own  among 
Europe’s  big  airlines  in  over- 
coming the  effects  of  fuel 
costs.  Dutch  airline  KLM  last 

week  posted  a third -quarter 

loss  and  Germany’s  Luft- 
hansa is  expecting  a 10  per 
cent  decline  in  full-year  prof- 


Stacking  up 


Airline  prafits/losses  for  1996 
British  Amays  £585mpruffi 


Lufthansa 
JUr  France 
SAS 
KLM 
Swiss  Air 


2310m  profit 
2373m  loss 
2225m  proft 
£21 Qm  profit 
£70mtass 


its.  “It's  a very,  very  good  per- 
formance and  clearly  shows 
that  British  Airways  remains 
the  industry's  leader  in  cost 
management,’’  said  Chris 
Avery,  an  airline  analyst  with 
Paribas  Capital  Markets. 

BA’s  third  quarter  profits 
were  up  £113  million  on  the 
same  period  a year  ago.  Pas- 
senger traffic  was  up  9 per 
cent,  although  the  strength  of 
sterling  forced  yields  down 
1.8  per  cent.  Cargo  revenue 
was  down  by  2.7  per  cent 
mainly  because  of  Intense 
price  competition. 

Sir  Colin  Marshall,  BA’s 
chairman,  said  that  the  com- 
pany Intended  to  contain  high 
fuel  prices  and  achieve  the 
much  needed  alliance  with 
American  Airlines  before  the 
end  or  1997. 

The  chief  executive.  Bob 
Ayling.  is  today  scheduled  to 
meet  the  European  competi- 
tion commissioner,  Karel  van 
Miert,  in  an  attempt  to  over- 
come competition  worries 
thrown  up  by  the  alliance. 

Since  1987  BA  has  spent 
more  than  £13  billion  in 
wages  and  national  insur- 
ance, and  created  more  than 
16,000  jobs,  with  57.000  staff 
today.  It  has  carried  almost 
300  million  passengers  and 
nearly  doubled  the  size  of  its 
fleet  to  295. 

It  has  also  flown  the  equiva- 
lent of 6,000  return  trip9  to  the 
moon  and  seen  its  workforce 
Increase  its  productivity  by 
more  than  50  per  cent, 


Suit  could  wipe  out  GKN  profit 


Ian  King 


GKN,  one  of  Britain's 
biggest  engineering 
companies,  is  facing 
the  possibility  of  its  entire 
profit  for  1996  being  wiped  out 
as  the  result  of  an  American 
lawsuit 

According  to  reports  from 
the  US,  GKN  could  face  a pay- 
out of  more  than  $740  million 
(£454  million!  In  the  three- 
year-old  case,  which  it  unex- 
pectedly lost  in  December. 

The  case  was  brought 
against  its  US  car  exhaust 
business,  Meineke  Discount 
Muffler  Shops,  by  franchi- 
sees. A hearing  on  the  dam- 
ages is  scheduled  for  Friday. 


At  the  time  of  the  hearing, 
GKN  said  the  maximum  poss- 
ible award  it  faced  paying 
was  $554  million  and  the 
minimum  $398  million.. 

However,  lawyers  acting 
for  the  franchisees  are 
thought  to  be  seeking  to  in- 
crease the  damages  payable  to 
at  least  $740  million,  double 
the  £364  million  City  analysts 
expect  GKN  to  report  as  its 
frill  year  1996  profits. 

Last  night  analysts  said 
that  if  the  award  proved  to  be 
as  high  as  suggested,  GEN’S 
estimated  £500  million  cash 
pile  would  be  so  severely  de- 
pleted that  the  group  would 
not  be  able  to  carry  out  any 
planned  acquisitions. 

Andy  Chambers,  of  broker 


Society  Generate,  said  the  ini- 
tial damages  award  was  com- 
pletely out  of  proportion  with 
the  amount  claimed. 

He  added:  “If  this  latest 
move  is  accepted  by  the  court, 
it  would  put  further  strain  on 
the  balance  sheet” 

Last  night  a spokeswoman 
for  GKN  — expected  to  appeal 
against  the  original  verdict  — 
said  the  group  had  nothing  to 
add  to  its  December  state- 
ment when  the  company  said 
it  was  extremely  surprised  at 
the  outcome  of  the  case,  and 
described  it  as  “wholly 
unreasonable”. 

The  case  against  Meineke,  a 
specialist  exhaust  retailer, 
was  first  filed  in  late  1993  by  a 
group  of  franchisees  who  al- 


leged, among  other  things, 
breach  of  contract  and  breach 
of  fiduciary  duty. 

The  allegations  related  to 
the  way  Meineke  had  oper- 
ated an  advertising  fund,  into 
which  all  franchisees  contrib- 
uted 10  per  cent  of  their 
weekly  revenue,  but  which 
the  franchisees  r.laim  was 
misappropriated. 

In  that  original  case,  a 
group  of  around  900  franchi- 
sees claimed  they  were  owed 
$31  million  in  commission 
fees.  But  when  the  case  came 
to  the  District  Court  in  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  jurors 
awarded  the  franchisees  more 
than  io  times  that  amount 

GKN  shares  closed  lOp 
lower  at  985 '.-ip. 


Resignation  triggers  Toad  crash 


Third  wiped  off  shares  when  chief  executive 
quits  after  live  weeks.  Ian  King  reports 


TOAD,  the  hi-tech  com- 
pany chaired  by  high- 
flying businessman 
Chris  Evans,  saw  a third  of 
its  market  value  wiped  out 
yesterday  when  its  chief  ex- 
ecutive. Charles  Parker, 
resigned  after  just  five 
weeks  in  the  job. 

News  of  Mr  Parker's  de- 
parture. which  Toad  said 
was  due  to  “irreconcilable 
differences  of  management 
style  and  differing  views  on 
the  fixture  direction  of  the 
company",  was  accompa- 
nied by  a profits  warning. 
Shares  in  Toad  — which 


was  last  year  linked  with 
an  ambitioas  plan  to  merge 
with  Lotus  cars  — crashed 
207ip  to  40'/ap  on  the  news, 
leaving  38-year  old  Dr 
Evans,  who  owns  nearly  22 
per  cent  of  the  shares,  with 
a loss  on  the  day  of  £1.2 
million. 

It  is  understood  the  dis- 
agreement centred  on  Mr 
Parker's  belief  that  Toad 
should  cut  back  heavily  on 
its  investment  plans. 

Dr  Evans,  who  has  built 
an  estimated  fortune  of 
over  £50  million  from  his 
work  in  biotechnology  and 


other  hi-tech  fields,  de- 
scribed yesterday  as  the 
worst  day  in  his  career. 

He  said  there  had  not 
been  one  single  incident 
that  had  led  to  Mr  Parker's 
.departure,  rather  that  Mr 
Parker  had  “rapidly 
switched  off"  running 
Toad,  which  makes  car  se- 
curity products. 

Dr  Evans  said  that  Mr 
Parker,  whose  previous  job 
was  commercial  director  at 
Charter  and  who  was  on  an 
annual  salary  of  £180,000, 
would  not  be  receiving  a 
pay-off  as  shareholders  had 
“suffered  enough  from  this 
debacle”. 

He  went  on:  “He’s  un- 
doubtedly clever,  but  a loss- 
making tittle  company  tike 


this,  that  we’re  trying  to 
build  up,  was  all  just  too 
small  for  him.” 

In  an  attempt  to  patch  up 
the  damage  caused  by  Mr 
Parker’s  early  departure. 
Toad  has  already  In- 
structed a top  head-hunting 
firm  to  find  his  replace- 
ment; and  will  be  making  a 
series  of  presentations  to 
institutional  investors 
later  this  week. 

Dr  Evans  said  he  person- 
ally would  also  be  playing  a 
leading  role  in  bringing  the 
company  into  profit  by 
1998.  He  added:  “We’ve  al- 
ready bad  the  speculators 
on  the  phone,  hot  we  are 
committed  to  this  company, 
and  it’s  worth  a hell  of  a lot 
more  than  40p  a share." 


Notebook 


G7  seeks  to  prove 
it  has  the  power 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


IT  IS  almost  always  the  case 
that  discussions  about  the 
foreign  exchange  markets 
steal  the  agenda  of  leaders  of 
the  seven  largest  industrial 
economies.  What  Is  much 
more  rare,  is  for  the  G7  to 
publicly  register  its  views  as 
to  whether  a currency  is 
properly  valued  or  not. 

In  fact,  there  have  been 
only  three  occasions  in  the 
last  12  years  that  the  G7  has 
deigned  to  let  Its  joint  views 
be  known:  at  the  Plaza  in  Jan- 
uary 1985,  when  the  then  G5 
signalled  an  end  to  the  rise  in 
the  dollar  in  the  early  Reagan 
years;  in  April  1995,  when  the 
long  decline  in  the  dollar 
(post-Plaza)  was  deemed  to 
have  gone  too  far  leading  the 
G7  to  seek  an  appreciation  of 
the  US  currency  and  Berlin  at 
the  weekend,  when  in  the 
most  terse  of  statements,  the 
G7  warned  the  markets  that 
the  dollar  rally  was  starting 
to  be  overdone. 

The  initial  reaction  from 
the  foreign  exchanges  In  the 
Far  East  was  to  treat  the  G7 
words  with  the  seriousness 
they  deserve  and  to  lower  the 
dollar  against  both  the  yen 
and  the  German  mark.  How- 
ever, as  trading  moved  to 
Europe  and  later  to  New 
York,  the  cynical  market 
view  was  that  fundamentals 
had  not  suddenly  changed 
and  to  push  the  US  dollar  up 
again. 

It  has  been  customary  to  be- 
lieve that  the  G7  is  powerless 
to  move  markets  In  the  age  of 
heavy  volume  derivatives 
trading  and  exchange-control 
free  markets  as  was  demon- 
strated during  the  UK’s  elec- 
tion from  the  exchange  rate 
mechanism  in  September 
1992. 

But  there  is  an  alternative 
view.  If  unified,  the  G7  can 
turn  the  tide  on  the  ex- 
changes. this  is  particularly 
true  if  the  tuning  is  right  and 
it  has  the  firepower  to  back 
up  its  words  as  was  the  case 
at  the  Plaza  and  in  April  1995 
when  concerted  intervention 
was  used  to  lead  the  markets 
in  a different  direction. 

Berlin  is  slightly  more  diffi- 
cult: the  upward  overshoot  of 
the  dollar  has  been  relatively 
modest,  so  in  effect  the  G7  is 
seeking  to  fine  tune,  a more 
subtle  change  than  it  has  seen 
to  bring  about  in  the  past 
The  risk  must  be  that  if  the 
dollar  does  start  downwards, 
the  momentum  will  cany  it 
too  far  before  the  Japanese 
and  German  economies  have 
restored  themselves  to  health. 


Co-op  foolery 

THE  idea  of  the  Coop  sell- 
ing off  prime  assets  in  a 
trade  sale  to  a City  in- 
vestment vehicle  Lanlca 
Trust,  should  be  firmly 
rejected.  The  Co-op  is  owned 
by  its  members  and  as  such 
they  should  be  fully  consulted 


before  any  such  action  is 
taken:  putting  the  Co-op’s  fu- 
neral parlours,  opticians, 
chemists  and  stores  into  the 
private  sector  will  almost  cer- 
tainly mean  that  Its  members, 
largely  drawn  from  lower  so- 
cio-economic groups,  will  end 
up  paying  more  for  the  ser- 
vices concerned. 

As  important,  is  the  way  in 
which  sell-offs  ore  conducted. 
Selling  off  to  the  first  entr- 
preneurial  buyer  who  comes 
along  is  plainly  a mistake. 
The  Co-op  should  be  looking 
at  an  the  possible  options  if  it 
is  seeking  to  raise  capital. 

This  includes  the  possible 
public  flooation  of  the  assets 
concerned  or  an  auction  of 
the  kind  which  the  Scottish 
Amicable  is  currently  hold- 
ing. As  the  members  in  that 
mutual  quickly  are  learning, 
an  asset  thought  to  be  worth 
around  £1  billion  could  end 
up  being  worth  2.5  times  that, 
at  least.  In  the  open  market. 

There  are  currently  pre- 
cious few  economic  institu- 
tions in  Britain  which  are 
still  run  for  the  benefit  of  Ure 
consumer,  especially  those  in 
the  lower  income  brackets,  as 
the  National  Consumer  Coun- 
cil noted  yesterday.  In  its 
search  for  new  captial  the  Co- 
operative movement  should 
proceed  judiciously. 


Rail  exit 

WITH  the  declaration 
that  the  ScotRail  fran- 
chise is  likely  to  go  to 
the  National  Express  Group 
and  Thameslink  to  Go  via,  a 
UK-French  joint  venture,  the 
Government  has  all  but  com- 
pleted its  promise  to  privatise 
the  100  different  parts  of  Brit- 
ish Rail's  old  empire  before 
the  election.  ScotRail  will  be 
one  of  the  last  of  the  25  pas- 
senger franchises  to  be  trans- 
ferred into  the  private  sector. 

With  the  industry  split  so 
widely,  this  has  been  the  Gov- 
ernment's most  difficult  pri- 
vatisation, but  apart  from  an 
unsuccessful  High  Court  chal- 
lenge to  its  authority,  the 
Government  has  damned  all 
the  forecasters,  gritted  its 
teeth  and  ploughed  ahead 
with  a scheme  which  is  still 
largely  unpopular  with  the 
travelling  public. 

So  far,  apart  from  splashing 
their  new  rolling  stock  with 
fresh  paint  and  offering  bar- 
gain prices  in  school  holi- 
days, many  of  the  new  opera- 
tors have  done  little  to  change 
the  system.  Already  several 
players  like  Stagecoach  and 
National  Express  are  threat- 
ening to  become  dominant  in 
the  industry. 

Their  position  will  have  to 
be  closely  watched,  as  some  of 
the  smaller  businesses  begin 
to  show  the  strain  of  running 
their  trains  to  the  tight  guide- 
line set  by  the  regulator. 

Of  greatest  concern  is  the 
lack  of  investment.  Rail  track 
has  already  been  hauled  be- 
fore the  rail  regulator,  and  al- 
though several  operators 
have  placed  some  new  orders 
for  rolling  stock,  the  industry 
is  still  clapped  out  and  cus- 
tomer unfriendly. 

A year  after  the  first  pri- 
vate passenger  train,  the  pub- 
lic has  still  to  be  convinced 
that  anything  has  changed. 
You  cannot  run  a railway  on 
a lick  of  paint  and  a promise. 
On  this  the  jury  remains  em- 
phatically out 


Rebels  protest  at  A&L  float's 
‘deceit  and  concealment’ 


Richard  Miles 


A LLIANCE  & Leicester  was 
rmyestecclay  accused  of  “de- 
ceit and  concealment"  by  a 
group  of  rebel  investors  who 
oppose  its  plans  to  list  the 
building  society  on  the  stock 
market  this  April. 

In  a last-ditch  attempt  to 
block  its  flotation,  dis- 
gruntled investors  voiced 
their  complaints  at  an  official 
hearing  held  by  the  Building 
Societies  Commission,  which 
must  approve  the  A&L’s  con- 
version. Its  decision  is  ex- 
pected within  a month. 

Patrick  Mountain,  leader  of 
the  investors'  action  group 
and  a customer  of  30  years’ 
standing,  said  the  society  had 
behaved  “in  a most  appalling 
manner"  towards  some  inves- 
tors and  he  hoped  the  Bank  of 
England  would  rule  it  “unfit” 
to  become  a bank. 

Mr  Mountain  and  other 


long-standing  investors  feel 
asjrieved  by  the  A&L’s  deci- 
sion to  hand  out  a fixed  num- 
ber of  shores,  worth  £1,000- 
£1,200,  to  aU  customers  — 
regardless  of  their  account 
balances.  The  society  main- 
tains that  a flat-rate  payout  is 
fairer  for  the  majority. 

The  basis  of  Mr  Mountain’s 
case  is  that  the  A&L  misled 
customers  by  falling  to  make 
dear  that  they  would  not  nec- 
essarily forfeit  their  shares 
by  voting  against  flotation. 
He  alleged  there  had  been 
“deliberate  obfuscation1’  and 
“deceit  and  concealment”  by 
the  board’s  directors. 

He  said  the  society's  mem- 
bers — the  vast  majority  of 
whom  voted  in  favour  of  con- 
version last  December  — had 
been  “bribed”  into  support- 
ing the  stock-market  listing 
by  the  promise  of  “free 
shares”,  and  he  took  issue 
with  whether  the  shares  were 
in  fact  Dree. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.08 
Austria  78A9 
Belgium  54.19 
Canada  2.15 
Cyprus  0.7B4 
Danmark  10.05 
Finland  7.03 


France  8-85 

Germany  £63 

Greece  415.00 
Hong  Kong  12.33 
India  58.20 
Ireland  0.9925 
Israel  S.41 


Italy  2.599 
Malta  0.5975 
Netherlands  Z96 
New  Zealand  2.318 
Norway  10-37 
Portugal  264.00 
Saudi  Arabia  6.09 


Singapore 
Soutfi  A/rfcs  7 03 
Spain  222.00 


Supplied  by  Maiwur  Ban*  ro'cmainp  maion  rupee  ana  taraoB  siioiefl. 
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Racing 

| Bookmaker 
faces  ban 
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Graham  Rock 


THE  brief  business 
career  of  Sonny  Pur- 
cell, a former  stable 
lad  who  set  up  as  a 
bookmaker  a year  ago,  seems 
ukely  to  expire  today  at  Leeds 
District  Registry,  where  Cus- 
toms & Excise  have  taken  out 
winding  up  orders  against  his 
companies. 

That  will  come  as  a relief 
for  British  punters;  Purcell 
owes  thousands  of  pounds  to 
his  clients,  who  were  enticed 
by  the  prospect  of  favourable 
rates  of  bettings  tax. 

In  recent  months  Purcell's 
company.  SJ*.  Racing  Enter- 
prises Limited,  ha«t  found  it 
difficult  to  pay  winning 
punters. 

David  Nevison,  who  runs 
Internet  Racing  Limited, 
claimed  he  was  owed  £13,450 
and  took  Purcell  before  Tat- 
tersalls  Committee  yesterday. 

The  members  confirmed 
the  debt  and  gave  Purcell  14 
days  to  pay.  If  he  does  not 
settle.  Purcell  will  be  warned 
off  Newmarket  Heath  and  all 
British  racecourses. 

Following  the  collapse  of 
his  credit  and  switch 
businesses.  Purcell  continued 
to  run  two  betting  shops,  at 
Harrow  and  Cheltenham. 

Magistrates  in  the  latter 
town  recently  refused  to 
renew  the  betting  permit  be- 
cause Customs  & Excise 
claimed  unpaid  betting  duty 
of  £9,855. 

In  among  his  troubles  Pur- 


oeZZ  has  been  able  to  support  a 
racehorse,  Woodbridge,  who 
won  a race  at  Doncaster  last 
month  worth  nearly  £4000.  If 
he  does  not  settle,  though, 
Purcell  will  no  longer  see  his 
colours  carried  on  the 
racecourse. 

Nevison  was  not  optimistic 
about  the  ultimate  outcome: 
‘Tve  had  to  pay  a fee  of  £750 
simply  to  prove  the  debt, 
which  is  ludicrous."  he  said. 
When  asked  if  he  expected  to 
receive  the  money  owed  to 
him  he  added:  ‘Tve  backed  a 
few  outsiders  before,  but  this 
is  the  longest  shot  yet” 

The  original  debt  was 
larger  but  payments  of  £690, 
£750,  £102£0  and  £60  were 
given,  to  Nevison. 

"The  last  two  were  the  en- 
tire contents  of  the  till  of  the 
Harrow  betting  shop  when  I 
went  there  to  ask  for  money," 
the  punter  explained. 

Throughout  his  quest  Nevi- 
son has  been  supported  by  the 
National  Association  for  the 
Protection  of  Punters.  Its 
president,  Michael  Singer,  be- 
lieves that  betting  needs  a 
cheaper  and  more  effective 
mechanism  to  settle  disputes 
between  bookmakers  and 
punters. 

“The  present  system  is  too 
expensive  and  it  is  ineffec- 
tive. Urgent  reform  is  needed 
but  NAPP  is  very  short  of 
fhnds,  and  we  need  support  to 
keep  going. 

“When  we  went  to  the  Levy 
Board  for  assistance,  they 
made  it  quite  clear  that  none 
would  be  forthcoming.” 
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Dorans  Pride  has  Thursday  date 


Dorans  pride,  second 
favourite  for  tbe  Chel- 
tenham Gold  Cup,  is  ex- 
pected to  ran  In  the  Kin- 
loch  Brae  Chase  at  Tburles 
on  Thursday,  his  first  ven- 
ture outside  novice  com- 
pany. writes  Graham  Rock. 

“There  are  some  good 
horses  in  it.  including 
Merry  Gale,  and  it  should 
be  a good  test,*'  said 
Michael  Hourigan,  the  geld- 
ing’s trainer,  who  has  not 
yet  finally  committed  his 
chaser  to  the  championship 
at  Cheltenham  next  month. 


“We  will  wait  a bit  before 
deciding.”  he  added. 

It  has  not  yet  been  de- 
cided whether  Imperial 
Call,  ante-post  favourite  to 
win  his  second  Gold  Cup. 
will  line  up  for  the  Red 
Mills  Chase  at  Gowran 
Park  on  Saturday. 

However,  owner  Wally 
Sturt  confirmed  that  his 
Champion  Hurdle  winner. 
Collier  Bay,  will  go  straight 
to  Cheltenham  to  defend 
his  title  following  a suc- 
cessful reappearance  at 
Towcester  on  Friday. 


SPORTS 


Son  run . . . Josiah  Thugwane,  the  Olympic  champion,  received  an  accolade  from  President  Mandela  and  is  now  a role  model  for  black  South  Africans 

The  marathon  party  runs  on 

Peter  Nichols  on  South  Africa’s  Olympic 
champion  Thugwane  preparing  for  London 


IT  was  an  uproarious  mo- 
ment for  black  South  Af- 
rica when  Josiah  Thug- 
wane won  the  Olympic 
marathon  in  Atlanta.  “He  was 
the  first  South  African  athlete 
to  do  it,"  says  his  training 
partner  Lawrence  Peu. 

Of  course  there  have  been 
other  South  African  Olympic 
champions;  the  sprinter  Reg- 
gie Walker,  hurdler  Sydney 
Atkinson,  high  jumper  Esther 
Brand.  400-metre  runner  Be- 
vil  Rudd,  a pipe-smoking 
Oxford  graduate,  and  Ken  Mc- 
Arthur. who  won  the  mara- 
thon on  a sweltering  day  in 
Stockholm  in  1912.  But  they 
were  white. 

"We  are  not  going  to  for- 
get." said  Peu.  who  was  27th 
in  Atlanta.  “Every  day.  when 
we  see  him  [Thugwane],  it’s  a 
party.”  After  the  Games  he 


received  an  accolade  from 
President  Nelson  Mandela. 

“He  Is  a role  model.”  said 
Ray  Dibden,  personnel  man- 
ager at  the  Koornfontein 
mine  where  the  25-year-old 
has  worked,  on  and  off.  for 
the  past  six  years.  Since  At- 
lanta the  attendance  at  the 
Koornfontein  Athletics  Run- 
ners has  quadrupled  and  Dib- 
den talked  excitedly  about  the 
prospects  of  two  juniors. 

Though  Thugwane  does  not 
look  like  a man  helping  to 
reinvent  a nation  — he  Is  5ft 
2in  and  weighs  less  than 
lOQlbs  — things  always  hap- 
pen to  him. 

A scrub  of  beard  on  his  chin 
masks  a bullet  scar;  be  was 
shot  last  March  when  he 
fought  off  three  men  trying  to 
steal  his  Mazda  truck,  a valued 
commodity  in  the  townships. 


Two  weeks  ago  he  was  at- 
tacked and  beaten  up  after  al- 
most being  involved  in  a car 
crash.  The  suggestion  was 
that  Thugwane  cannot  drive 
as  proficiently  as  he  can  run. 
though  it  was  also  pointed  out 
that  the  driver  of  the  other 
car  was  white. 

Thugwane  looks  like  a 
schoolboy  but  has  never  been 
to  school.  “I  didn’t  have  tbe 
motivation  to  go,”  he  says.  In- 
stead he  stayed  in  tbe  town- 
ship of  Bet  hal . where  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  grand- 
mother, his  parents  having 
separated.  He  still  cannot 
read  properly  or  write. 

At  14  he  worked  as  a gar- 
dener and  played  football  for 
firn.  He  played  out  wide  but, 
being  small  enough  to  make 
Pat  Nevin  look  like  Peter 
Schmeichel.  had  few 
prospects. 

In  1988,  at  17.  he  ran  his 
first  half-marathon.  He  did  it 
for  money  but.  though  he  won 
none  that  day,  still  managed  a 


time  of  lhr  19min  at  5.000  feet 
above  sea  leveL 

Tbe  breakthrough  came  in 
1991  when  he  won  the 
Nkontwane  marathon 'in 
2.13:40.  The  same  year  he 
went  to  work  at  Koornfontein 
but  left  in  1993  for  his  three- 
month  tribal  initiation  — 
Thugwane.  a Ndebele  tribes- 
man. described  it  as  “going 
off  to  circumcision  school”. 

Later  he  would  return  to 
the  mine  as  a cleaner  and. 
though  be  is  an  “assistant  se- 
curity officer",  he  cleans 
toilets  and  answers  phones. 
His  pay  before  Atlanta  was 
450  Rand  <£64)  a month. 

The  Ingwe  Coal  Corpora- 
tion, which  owns  the  mine, 
has  since  given  him  and  his 
family  (he  has  two  children 
by  his  wife,  two  by  an  earlier 
relationship)  a house  in 
white.  middle-class 

Middelberg. 

An  unseemly  scramble  for 
contracts  with  the  Olympic 
champion  was  resolved  with 


the  American-based  agent 
Luis  Rosso  negotiating  the 
major  deals  and  the  LondoD 
Marathon,  which  brought 
him  and  Peu  here  yesterday, 
is  unlikely  to  be  paying  him 
less  than  $200,000  (£125.000). 

To  prepare  for  tbe  race  on 
April  13.  Thugwane  is  this 
week  flying  to  Albuquerque 
to  train,  retracing  the  path  he 
took  before  the  Olympics.  It  is 
a rational  approach  and 
should  equip  him  well  for  a 
competitive  London  race.  Bui 
rational  is  not  a word  that  sits 
comfortably  with  Thugwane. 
His  training  methods  seem  in- 
stinctive. his  planning  in  tbe 
hands  of  destiny  or  Posso. 
whichever  proves  stronger. 

At  least,  with  South  Afri- 
ca's new  star  something  will 
happen.  It  always  does. 

• The  36-year-old  Jamaican 
Merlene  Ottey  is  likely  to 
make  the  60  metres  at  the 
BUPA  grand  prix  at  Birming- 
ham on  Sunday  week  her  last 
UK  indoor  appearance. 
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Sport  in  brief 

Barnard 
to  quit 
Ferrari 


THE  British  designer 
John  Barnard  is  to  Leave 
the  Ferrari  grand  prix 
team  with  five  months  of  his 
contract  io  run,  imnv  Alan 
Henry.  The  mutual  decision 
will  be  announced  by  the  Ital- 
ian team  within  the  next  few 
days.  The  former  Benetton  en- 
gineeer  Rory-  Byrne  will  take 
over  as  chief  designer  from 
February’  1" 

Barnard  is  expected  to  link 
up  with  a grand  prix  team 

planned  by  the  French  former 
world  champion  Alain  Prosi 
for  1998. 

Badminton 

Park  Jcio-Bong.  the  South 
Korean  nine  times  All  Eng- 
land champion,  arrived  in 
Milton  Keynes  yc-slerday  to 
take  up  a post  as  one  of  Eng- 
land’s coaches,  writes  Richard 
Jago. 

Sailing 

Pete  Goss,  who  on  Boxing  Day 
rescued  Raphael  Danelli.  a 
fellow  competitor  in  the 
Vendee  Globe  Race,  rounded 
Cape  Ham  in  sixth  place  yes- 
terday to  begin  the  final  leg  to 
Les  Sables  d’Olonne,  writes 
Boh  Fisher. 

Skiing 

Luxembourg’s  Marc  Girar- 
delli.  five  times  World  Cup 
champion  and  winner  of  more 
Alpine  medals  than  any  other 
man.  announced  his  retire- 
ment yesterday. 

Rugby  Union 

Sean  Gibson,  a back- row  for- 
ward for  Hartridge  HSOB. 
has  been  banned  from  playing 
for  six  years  for  kicking  the 
Caerleon  centre  Andrew  Rice 
in  the  head. 

Cricket 

South  Africa’s  captain  Hansie 
Cronje  is  to  lead  Ireland  in 
this  year  s Benson  and 
Hedges  Cup. 

Hockey 

England  have  complained  to 
the  Pakistan  Hockey  Federa- 
tion that  its  programme  for 
the  Jubilee  of  Pakistan  tour- 
nament in  Karachi  next 
month  is  too  demanding. 
writes  Pat  Rowley. 
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3AO  RIVBt  TIG  NOVICE  CHASE  tel  S1 11  Oyd*  L3.06B 

1 122F23  BALLY1JNB(17)W  Kemp  6-1 VII 

1 1205-10  UINDEFAHUB(M)JOiM*i7-11-n  

3 Q32MT1  IIR  KHTWTT  (15)  (C)  P Mora»9h  10-T  t-11  _ 

4 0HI6-P5  COLONEL  IBOflEr  (10)  GRUVitt  7-11-4  _ 

6 FPPfM*  DESPBUTE DAYS (ZIJFIOrOy 6-1 M 


TOE  EORM  TWr  te  teNiril  10»  Ltai  D»  Fttnte  7 

KntH.2-1  Cotorel  In  CMr^4-l  UmD*  PamlN.0-1  BoOyHoo.  50-1  Daapormo  Dayi. 


4.1  O LOCH  ENOCH  HAIUNCAP  CHASE  ter  C9,1B3 

U221-11  NEfflEllBY  SAB  (81)  PEOOumoM  7-12-0 


MJ1P-JS  BLAZBNITNAH,(1E)(D)IBttLnuMtt9-11-a A 

52-6444  a*rere«Tl*  POT  (W)  (CO)  Ur»  A IMsNiwt.  12-11-10 N 

33S5U1  NICHOLAS  PLANT  (3)  (7tt«K)(C)JGoldeS-11-4 O 

1S«-1?  RAUKIO  (1*}  PMo>W«i  0-11-3 A 

S11PHJ  aU3M£OEEAft5)  J Barotay  KM0-ff 

330-608  SUPStSAMIY  (28)  (D)FWUon  10-10-3 

406-?f4  PUIMY  OLD  GAHE (17)  (QD  UCune  10-1M 


S 3F5RP5  BONAOOIITY  NAM  (3)  (CJ  E Cmna  11-10-0 


TOE  POBM  TV’S  teteglo  B,  Hcttertoy  EMd  7,  Oaa  Par  Tb*  Ptt  3 

■■Item  7-4  Hmhetlry Said.  6-4  RaUepiq. 94!  Ncflotaa  rant.  HOnaForThi  Pol  ItLl  BUring  Trait.  Finny 
Ott  Gome.  12-1  Emerald  Sea,  Bn—ri 


4.40  HmtArKMAaonumoa/a.  butt  hat  i 

1 CHAN  MOVE  H SotBr  6-11-6  


rCf,S80 


7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


BTayiar(E) 
MrCB— -(Z) 
NB«fTScte(7) 


EAEBY  BLOE  6 KaUeirtU  5-11-0 

C JUST  NED  (IBJJHaldn*  6-11-8  — 

34  NBHV  NAEQUBNAJOE (19) Mrs  MArmay  6-11-0 QLaa<8) 

NO  MUCKS  JRBfienM  5-1 1-6 FU*by(3) 

MtE  EXAMPLE  M TmawAer  6-11-6 Nttrew(») 

3 DCUOIimOL(14)R  Mxen  6-11-3 

unaoeo  G Iricnartt  f-U-3 

YOUNG  SEMBLEJA0H11 5-11-5 

0 CKEP  aMM(14)W  Ksnip  *-K>-13 
COOL  KEVIN  Mrs  M Keretali  *-iW 
£ CHAMPS-GBtL  (Z4)  B ttflTay  *-10-7 

7-4  Merry  Meequ**de.  4-1  iua  Ned.  5-1  Unwood,  7-1  No  Gmrnuctt.  MtoMoor.  10-1  Easy 
BAra.  M-1  cun  Move  lZnmn 


Lingfield  all-weather  Flat  programme 


Rgm  to  brestat*  Mtar  Htn'i  1 

1.50  HURETPCSfTUMHEO  STAKES  Ire  CM«Z 

1 Q41-OT2  OHABABWH UUNK85)CP)(BP)  AU6tioll8nd 5-9-4 DT  Jlinrfjja 

2 2316-40  PATHEH DAM (7} (C) Mias KsltewAy 6-8-1 a Ui 

2 3S9-1S  HMmnGL  »UOT#f-l  

4 QtWW»KICia*A«A(»*)MIMd8Wcli5-6-tt 

» 000-4*4  IB EPQHTfll) (O) O NMWBa4-3-tt  — - - TSJZmtK 

6 4-30090  LWNLf  6 HSY8NCB  mw  tte)  P Botiw  8-S-13 JJSSb 

7 11340-1  WHMMttl  ANMtTC19»  M Uahf  M-t? 'j  Iif  fTi . 

B UO509-  tanWHMlW (880) J Eyrt If « 5S2£Lb 

• ivotBO-  E4inMi  mhbmmMa (Ml K0) Lord Hemngdon 4-3-9 DHmtaS 

WFOBMWSlIW-S.UBortT.lteterD-lB  _ _ . . . 

BUp  3-i  lb  Span.  4-1  mods.  94  teeti  OTwtmlni.  5-1  Wi»r  Om.  7-1  cuanwgii  LaoEO-7 

Wnwvets  Walt  10-1  Spencer's  Rtrwmga-  


2.20  DUNQ—Bt  POttT t J.AUNN11  STAMtS 3VO  tro  M C2.7O0 

1 004-123  eHATSAUHBUUIUf(1*)(CO)CEP)PHaN»ni9-S 

2 Q-  AAKONHHY  £1  HQ  C L Moore  B-8  

9 OT-513  A3-tt {17) tOttel MJtfwtonB-fl 


0-044  LB0  BtfONUM  (1*5  L Msriagae  HNl  M 

iw  raw  1**  Ap-I*q  CtettMterU  7 

fcrtfrp  n-3  OOTBuINreulL  6-4  A5HL0-1  aa«ix— y.  LAgBeNrem. 


-SI 

„DI 
-WRfMlX 


2.50  BBaOMnoateoNBn»NSEtAO»iBia*eajoB 

. 3501-12  EnUMM0aaSTAl8.Y(*Dee)CCy*Br4-KM 

DO-1  AUUHCotl4){C0)lWflaait4«-12 


(Q3010-  DANK  AOM  fl  *8)  (P)fl«*h«»»  4-0-0 
U5M50-  BRailANT  MT  (179)  P KbUbm  «4-7 


4iziK  oomuBpeasopsitetimy  *****  >+* 

7OI,P0llM7l9»n«UMBM"“»8»*ure8BrMtel»7  _ 

■ 3-1  Duurie  EapreaH. »-»  S»aamn«w  Srenly.  3-1  Atariea  6-!  Dark  Ag&  0-1  tbmAM 


3,20  BMNSHM  HEAD  IBM  AUCTTON  HAMM  STAKBaVD  « C%995 


2 BUM* MACK (24) (BP) U MW) 
roc-4  BON  QdEST  (11)  T NnqhtCC  M 

03302-3  CASIUA5OTY  JACK  (M  P HawYns  9-0  .— 

30-3  BOPPEY  31 IHMEY  (4»)  H Haawn  9-0 

ODO-9  UNSYOE  ARABIA  t*  9)  JSOTMnM 


f(S}8 


-ABMitDi 


RoEey  6p(ni»y.  M BLm«  5-»  Bmi  Buaai7-1  CU  Attby  Js*  »-l  W*r*bL 


3,50  BWSTOtt  BAIflWlAP  tm  C1^17  ulr_1_  rJ1J± 

, 683-131  8UPWZMKETA4»rig){C)  PMedomO-lO-O  — r— • 

2 SwiMOTTMM— TV(M|(W)LIIbHBJMIMIM-«  PHndtedB 


ISSKb  (RieST  AlliANCE (26)  (CD)  GL  Moore  6-9-8  .- 
B423-61  BH0IHBIT0N8  PONNVLA  (81)  (CD)  W MiBsen  7-6-6 
«X-07  COLBBOOE(8)(CO)JSheenanB-»4 
xmo-c  BUIE  AID  RaYAL(19)VSaana6-P-13 

SOQT.V-O  PTRSHJC OANCC (7)  M Moynes 7-T-12 Ol 

25117-45  CLASSIC  ACCOUNT  £18)  (Q  J Eyre  9-7-10 R PtreneA  (7)  B 


Dinlngr  3-a  TroteshBiooie*.  5-3  BmugNon  Forattt.  4-1  Stamna  SUr.  5-1  Guam  AUanea.  6-1 
CriefiOBa,  »-t  Ctasac  Annum  Smart 


4.20  NBEDUS  HANDICAP  MCZ^ZS 

1 <71206-1  PAOEBOY(35J(nD)P7te«mS-KH7 


.XOra 


4QQ(Lei  ROBO  MA4NC  FIS)  (CD)  L Mcnogue  Htf  5-9*12 
0111-65  MR n«STY<1tq(C)(D)WJan«5-S-1l  .. 
1U-243  SBSSMtRBaB(1<l){C0)  JBridgerS^S 
S4K0-  PWNCaT  SOUND  (138)  (CD)  M BNN 
0-2)150  KRYSTAL  MAX  (10)  (CanJCuBlnar  4-9-4 


-Victoria  Appleby  (7) 


11-4431  APOLLO  RH)  (7)  (71)  tt)  (CD)  G L 1(000  6-6-1  — - 
actC-OI  SQIURECOfnii(B{7bcODOap«r3n5-6-13 


-A  Cute 


TOP  pomi  tM  PaweioT  8,  IWhi  Bvo  7.  fetoor  RUga  8 

MteM  3-1  Pap*oy,  4-1 8qu»6  Come,  6-1  Apdio  Rad,  Scteor  Ridoe.  6-1  Robo  Magic.  7-1 W Frofly. 


Leicester  card  with  guide  to  the  form 


8JC  MACOFPHQE  (pap) 
UOWgliUu 
a&o  1 


3-30 

moo 

400 


2.00  7 


I HANDICAP  CKABE  Zra  *(110|9i  C8.1T9 


IM 

109 

IM 

104 

F/161-a  EVSN  BUM  (84)  (D)  09=)  Mrs  C Bteck  B-T2-Q 

J fattm 

0-tF324  SAILOR  JM  (IB)  (D)  (BF)  PD^Bm  HMV-4 

. . BWMth 

10T 

108 

3F-F6DF  SPEARHEAD  AOAni(8Z)K  Bridgwater  8-10-0 
044034  COUNT  BARACHOIS  (12J  Mr*  E rioech  9-W-O 

- » Pit— 

TDP  roHMnPl.HacBiirei8.tefar.JfaT.Pl  Blue* 

HMtev  5-4  MacgaoroA.  7-3  Craprady  Lad,  »-2  tenor  Jm.  6-1  E«an  Hue.  10-1  H0W9II.  12-1  Com 
BmcBOMi  14-1  Trtel  Mar.  Bmere 

-MACQB0N0E:  Matt  an.  MU  on  watUrom  4 oul  twee  Random  HarveaZHWetterty  Sn  «l 


llOydc  nov  hep  ch.  GOfm). 
caOPfKDY UUfcCteMd leodar.  tod  Ttft B2<wt  soon Maten,  5(fi of  7.  t»  OefrlnifShlnkrB  Ua"i  HCWGILL 
an.  ttn  2N  lUcuta  2m  4 110yds  hep  dr,  C«m). 

SABJOR  JHh  Efari  4 oul  cayed  on  under  presstn  hwn  rtad.  ne»»  nearer  4»i  d 6.  W beWno  Meiy  Mow 
(UZOMte  2n  9 TCP  Ch.  Gd) 

HBt  Mite  Led  19th.  led  3 ouu  won  haadM  and  •naUMd.  Mn  ot  12.  dnance  behind  Price's  Hit 
fTowcarier  3m  11  nepen,  &U 

COUNT  BARACNOtP  Led.  iwaded  S CM.  soon  weawned.  lea  or  4. 3Q  behind  Alter  Uole  iTowceuer  2m 
IMyds  hep  eh,  Cd) 


(SI* 


2.30  VWABAOE  CLAMBNG  NUROLE  3te  C2099 

ZD1  334-10  MNn8MU0NI(10)<B)  Y WMl  8-W-11  Jl 

809  IT3IF4P-  TlBJU(3S8)(0)MnJ  Rursaen  6-11-8 B 

903  0 ESPIA  (13)  iUoore  6-11-9 -N 

904  S1flE-PS  «6H LOW (E)(D)WJenM 9-11-9 TJante* 

905  (TOMB  SHHCKY (13) (CD) BUcUahon 6-11-0 SRyaa(5) 

904)  OPSfi®  ADMAL-SOUNSTCSSIWCiByb-U-S RJahweno 

2D 7 ARABWR  DESIGN  J ftlnge.  5-11-5 BPowW 

208  W0-PRP  BRNCST ARAQ0EM (11) Mn S Lanryman 6-11-5 RFanM* 

909  5«P-J5P  AHAZAIH  (208)  (DJ  R Brcmertan  U- 11-5 Ltbney 

910  MAMABAR  M PoWase  S-11-6 VSaehh 

911  00  MONTY (87)0 TanUey 5-11-5 VSWtery 

812  PPW  ASNLBYMOU5E (11) B MUbnan 8-11-3 ...  DSiter(S)* 

813  0 BACKHANDER (118) RPTMlpS 5-11-2 JRaatoo 

814  mw-so  (H  MOSS (18) p Harris  10-10-11 WlfareiBN* 

213  05-  BWCK  COURT  (328)  R Johnson  Hougwon  5-10-9 IIWteMoa 

818  0 MRJ.DAHCBI(M)P HHB 5-10-6 SWynne 

217  Q£P  APACHE  PARK  [7)  U SbeBCOTI  4-10-5 DBrbgter* 

218  TBWPSEOCItSBSman  4-70-3 Jlwnm 

216  M 9RBS(18)TBM 4-10-0 TEtoj 

TOP  PORN  TIPS:  Whfa  IRfa  B,  TnM  7,  KcA  La*  8 

BeOMye  7-4  Tote.  9-3  Whie  IHloie.  6-1  Sreccfey.  rton  Low.  8-1  Bsteunde 1. 10-1  ThreesocUk,  12-1  Br.o 
Court,  gj  Moss.  14-1  Arabian  Dealga.  19  rumore 

FOBM  QtBDE-TULIfe  KB*d  up.  neadway  5th.  taalng  efran  l»i«JBred  JotC.  aoari  steted  141  Bfiftnj  Cnoy<  s 

lad  (Doncaster  2m  1 lOyae  nep  hM.  Gd). 

WWTB  WILLflttt  Ahxrya  tn me  rear,  ten  el  14.  SR  DaNnd  KMutrol  (Ch«erow2m  UbydS  hen  ns. 
JSineCKYi  CTrased  leaders,  odort  J oul  beaten  betore  USL  2nd  ol  8.  ?i  behind  Beecnheid  Hvtr  iLtecnw 
an  sen  rep  ML  Gd-sTj 

BACKHAHOCtt  Ahreva  brlmL  1 till  oi  14,301  uhind  Marble  Man  iheico  2m  UOyds  nov  ndi.  0ml 
HMBIL09ftLRlu*2bia.tdiinbeaHn>5lhri1B.iabeMndWiava8r(Hmingaon2mUi)viKcimMt  Go> 


3-00  TMURWY  KARNM  CHASE  9ai  If  C2*697 

SOI  OPOO-PP  ALTHREY  ARBTOCHAT (71)F  UoyO T-ll-6 BMeTfc* 

303  34-^3  CHARUEPARH0T (11)  M PRw T-1I-S  . JterdeBvan. 

303  0-30  DAMNCOS  (18)  N Babbage  6-tl-S  - VSUOcry 

804  dPJflWJ-  MIANK KNOOT (808)  T Gaorge  7-11-5 ---  — R Johnson 

305  2S6-FP0  PULLSIHABIQ(ll) D Wilami 6-11-S  CoyLMts(3>* 

308  230-439  JUST  BRUCH  (18)  Mrs  ENeah  6-U-6  

307  GOOOrre-  PLEASURE  CRUISE  (319)  JCrasoell  7-11-6 N T Bean  (T) 

3B8  6-005  THE SBRBTORiT (10) D McCain b-ll-S DWjtob 

M9  IW//F-6  YMBA2AR(1B)JSmytn-0ttmme  10-1WS Gtfcten 

310  D WHOaOPTKOUGKT IT (80)PChaminBS 6-11-5  MrCV)gots(5) 

311  >S03S>  EU09ArTZ)MP1oe5-«MD ..CNfado 

TOProWITrtEbeteS 

BMtegi  4-6  Ebstte.  4-1  Charlie  Parra.  6-1  Oanrlcus.  10-1  Just  Brice.  13-1  VirtmJi.  29-1  r ji  Sinning. 
Frank  Knowi.  11  nnn 

roaH  OUIDE  • OZQNAi  si-frencti  mudm  ctHMr  with  sorra  useful  lorm. 

CHARUE  PARROTi  Held  up,  heeteay  S*h.  msaen  2 out  one  pace.  »o  d 10.  «i  Brnmd  Aumnc  -Tou>*m 
2ra3t  nOytlincv  W.  Gd|. 

HMNNCBP  Piomiteri  a«l  rtaoen  and  weMarard  Tin.  1(M  ol  17.  H henna  tenant  Breern  ifttMsln  3m 


llAurto  pOY  DCfl.  GA- 

JUSTBRDC&  erased  KwNrs  o Bh.Sm  ol  11.  thHorc t Behind  Ligtttnng  Lad  {HinAogdon  An ' lOyic  w 

MHAZAA  Btmierad  2rA  headway  6th.  weakened  3 oul  5W  of  13. 39  Benina  Key  Puyer  «F oiiesione  2m 
nou  ncpdi.  Qo6ni. 

FULL  SBintCc  Pnraikms  to  11th.  iNh  o»  15. 3S  Behind  Hawaiian  Youth  (Windsor  2m  H rr  o cfi 


3.30  TRIAL  HANDICAP  CHASE  3ra  Ci^481 

401  03-3111  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT  (1 9)  (D)  K Barley  9-12-0 ..MrR  Waktey  (7)  A 

402  253P3-0  NU0046  BEACH  (13)  M Pipe  13-1 1-12  Jaaue  Evans 

403  ¥>-?42U  ROMANY  CREBC  (17)  (CO)  JPearre  6-11-11 N WBteanon  ■* 

404  62-0*40  DONT  TELL  THE  WIPE  (18)  (D)  C Egenon  11-11-11  „ . N terry  (7) 

409  2U5-T21  SHBIIM  LKWT(13)  (C)  D Wcnobon  6-11-9 Jl  iMn 

400  i.TOFR-O  THE  OtOW  (IB)  Mm  J Plmian  9-11-6  AFarranl* 

407  NELL  H«BED|MUD}R  Bucktef  ID-1  r-5  - B Prarw* 

408  3-2271  HERUNS DREAM (107) (0)0 Starwood 6-11-3  JOabaraa 

409  011-606  HAKES  HE  GOOSEY  (11)  Mil  I McKle  9-10-6 — L Harvey  * 

TUP FOWM TIPSc ShhiteQ LlBM 8. AM OiParfairaat T. iliwllns  (faaar  8 

fcttar  9-1  Sfrreng  Ligni  7-2  Merins  Dream.  4-1  Acr  01  ParttamenL  6-1  UugonJ  Beach.  B-i  IVeU  Bneted 
10-1  Romany Creete  C-lDontTeUThe  Who  B nm 

FORM  GUIDE-  MONING  UGHTt  Led  run-in.  drlren  oul.  bea  Ret  To  Tl»  Rmcue  2G.  MUGONI  BEACH  Iasi 
ol  7 bln  a 1 letter  an  H 110yds  neap  ch.  Gd-Fm| 

NBHIM5  DACAMr  Led  briora  J* a pushoonfl.  Utef  ROMAVy  CHEEK  bv  IWHurteiipdon  ,1m  neap  rh  Cdl 
ACT  OF  PARUANDmOcUlrngem  out  led  UN.  be*  Dtomhana  II  Wlncamon3m  II  TDyUa  ncj'  ch.  ill- 
Fml. 

VEIL  BttoCDr  Always  m on  rM'.  ptiOed  w>  berare  3 ovl  behind  kroenal  vnmage  iLudicnr  3m  hepe  n.  Gj- 

Fml 

ROMANY  CREEK:  Blundered  and  unsealed  odor  2nd  behind  General  Commend  (Doncasw  Jm  it;  eh 
Cd) 

4w00  SOMERSY  JUVBUE  NOVKE  HURDLE  4Y0  tea  C3.7Z1 

601  13  NAME  OF  OUR  FATHER  (10)  (D)PBm*n  11-5 R Johnson 

502  1 POMNE  SECRET  (15)  M Pipe  11-5 JOkfares 

503  3 ANNA  S0iaL(1B)0  Sherwood  10-U J A McCarthy 

504  42P  CIRCUS  STAR  (19)  (BF)DMd>0l»n  10-12  AMagafa 

605  P COUNTMGIMHaSl(1Z)DGandaho  10-12 DFOrttia)  w 

506  6 DAYDREAMBI  (18)  R Buckler  10-12 - BPuwsi 

507  EZANAK  Miss  H Mijpli  10-12  .J  eatery 

GOB  5 FEHCSTS BUST (22)  T Forcter  10-12 . FMbma 

609  Hu  R)NTROMEU(11B)MPlpe  »-12 JamloEran* 

510  CEMDO  DREAM  R Johnson  Houston  10-12  -...R  Bateau 

511  » MAGIC CONROUmONtlUB Curley  10-12  LAspsB(3) 

512  (0  MIGHTY  KEEN (T) U Barks  10-12 DStyrres 

913  217  MORTTIBM  FUST (10)(BF)  Mrs  A Perron  10-12  CNfads 

614  fi  PMNCELT  AFFAIR(69)J6raill«y1D-l2 SNyno* 

SIS  2 SttERUM HENRY (69) B Smart  10-13  IlMnonee 

318  02020  STERLING  FELLOW  (IS)  D Wiliams  10-12 M Cfarke  * 

517  ('  THE  ODDFELLOW  (13)  N Bycrcti  10-12 OPrare 

518  443f  G TOPAGLOW  (18)  P Dflttcn  10-12 9 Farrloa 

519  CIRCLED  John  A Hants  ID-r  - J p*»H*aw 

5ZO  5 POETRY  (81)  MTomewra  ID-7  - J RaDton 

521  5 PRECIOUS  ISLAND  (87)  PDanohlO-T JSimpfe 

TOP  FU«I  THPS:  Poraart!  Secret  8,  Anna  5aWI  7,  CtroM  Sfa  0 

niareiji  10-6  Scmmo  Seder  H-i  Arvu  SoUUi.  6-1  Ore  id  Star.  6-1  Ut«>c  Ccmornabon  !'i-l  Nunhern 
Fwm.  Fore  Romeu.  1I-1  Menan  Hurry.  Topagicw  21  nowicra 

FORM  GUIDE  - POWaE  SECRET)  MMe  nniadtt  an.  ridden  al  Mary  *»snl'  E^*«e«  J .Pwmpr  3"  2m  li 
W'  nil  Gaj 

emeus  STAR:  wder  pressure  4 0U1.  Mruopllng  wMn  bumdered  2 01a.  ruDid  up  MMre  lull 

periind  Wisp  Mj.13  [Twmertiy  2m  no,  1x0  GO-Fm| 

MAGIC  COHBINAnON:  In  luuch.  rladrm  Bel  Ore  telL  one  MW.  2 rd  01  10.  8 benlnrt  Thnv  Foitnmj-, 
iL.Ml>e)B2m  uOvi  rrtsi  hoi  SB) 

ANNA  hru  rst.-  Lea  2 mb  unlfl  af  pmachng  tea.  soon  weakened.  >d  Ol  12  71  bcife  id  Desert  Muiuniin 
iFoikerijnr  Im  II  1'Oydf  mdri  Ml  Shi. 

NORTH  CRM  FLEZTi  Headway  Mr.  cnekud  wlnnor  I rum  Iasi,  no  Hnpireuen.  2nd  ol  If.  'A  Donnie  rurj-’in 
iSandMn  Jm  it(V«ncvr»S  CaFtnj 

PONT  RONS):  EvFrancTi  maiden  (uvcniki  nurdler.  promKing  ite  IBte«  suit 

4.30  OAD8Y  HANDICAP  HURDLE  2m  (3,408 

Ml  Ilifr-PO  SHERIFFNUBIlS8)Ur»LWM1uniF-i?-0 JFTlttoy 

6D9  4-113J-1  NR  NORIARTY  (C4)  (D)  5 Bowrlrp  6-11-6 AKreufa 

MS  4&Sb-e-i  RIW« ISLAND (19) JB)J  Old 9-1 VI - G Upton 

604  23i.’-i2i  WNTAVI  (551(D)  T DonmHIy  7-10-13  ...  _ ..  TEJsf 

603  LjuPj-6  cwu  WDB»(fZ|  KByadlB-lO-9 B Johnson 

606  »45-::  BEZUItriBLD FLYER (13) (CD) WCtey 6-10-8  OTormoy 

807  UC3-01  BOB’S  FLOY  (19)  U Tompune  S-10-4  KWfanwn* 

898  S-oreiO  FAST NASTSI (IBIS GoiHnpaD- 10-4  KOaulo 

TOP  FORM  TIFSc  Bob's  Floy  8,  Hr  MsrWy  7,  Rtenr  laM  8 

Betting!  »-J  Ui  Morlartf  5-:  BoD's  Ploy.  5-1  himavl.  7-1  Rftci  istaKLG-i  BcecimHd  Fiver  10-1  re-J 
Uas:er.  13-1  Owl  Wind  9 nmnore 

FORM  GUIDE  • NR  NORUUtTYr  Led  from  2nd  ura  appmecMne  two  OIL  W In  Irad  lord.  Mol  C>pera  Fan 
iv  .Csnc»  2m  net,  r^d  Cd> 

BOB'S  PLOY:  Lee  until  rRtm.  4m  aMf.  3(1  beWnu  No  M«e  rtatw  (Tanrasw  2m  nt?  nm.  Go-Shi 
KJNTAVh lu-a5 out  (-Mr  elrar  boat  GUrwmg Pmh  21  (Bdrucr 2m  11  nep hdl. Gdl 
RIVER  ISLAND:  Led  imbl  np^'jscnmp  Sin.  Soon  weakened.  4oi  c46  Stl  Damns  Uanue  iFoncsune  2m  It 
HiVB  hep  h j).  GO-SBI 

BEECNROD  FLYER)  LVroe  all.  coal  Snetcky  n [Lateasiei  2m  sen  hcc  na.  Gd-Sm 

PAST  MASTER:  L«3  unlil  IWO  DHL  7BI W 10. 1«  DOhKld  I m AOrtumn  lOonceswr  ^n  HOytB  novnqj  ho 

GJ) 


• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — LEICESTER:  2.30  Apache 
Park.  High  Low.  Ashley  House:  4.00  Courting  Danger. 
LINGFIELD:  2.20  ChateauheraulL 


Results 


HEREFORD 

1,  RANGER  SLOAMB,  R Fterrant 
(25- 1 1;  *,  Opnrwtto  10-1):  3,  ryfuaHnr 
(40-1).  4,0  My  Lom  (B-U.  5-1  )I-I9»  Lady 
Magnum.  Slram  Tiger  16  ran  5. 1. 1* . (G 
RatrO)  Tout  £38  SO:  Ci30.  £230.  £830. 
£3.10.  Dual  P f 70S  ao.  Trio.  Mat  won.  CST; 
CSilB  Trrcast  ETJZ6.51. 
un  1,  CARDHIAL  RULE,  N Wl/llknwon 
1 4-i  lav):  2,  Boot*  M AM  116-1};  3,  CbrM 
Oca  (14-1);  4,  OOivir  DuM  (TVS).  18 
ran.  4.  dist  1*  . {Miss  V gratia  Williams) 
Told.  £3  80:  C2 10.  C2.70.  E2.B0.E2.7U  Dual  F: 
C45.50  Trio:  050.60  CSF:  £6387  Tricact 

E797.S7 

LOO:  1,  fMLOKA,  G Bradley  (TJ-tC  lav); 
t,  MoonS^ttor  (10-1):  3,  Ksttkca  (6-T). 
ifi  run.  2.  it  (C  Broeksl  Tore.  53.10:  El  60. 
Q.  10.  £2.20.  Dual  F Efi  90.Ti)d:£29T0  CSF 
£1330 

3-30:  1,  1KA13  TUB  UFE,  B Johnson 
(M-li:  Z.  Dr  Hodraf  IB-1).  3,  Bbew  Mop- 
Inti—  (16-1)  5-2  lav  Norllrern  Smger.  T4 
rttn.  3K.  4.  (T  Goorgel  Tea:  £17  6(7.  £3.60. 
CT  DO.  £3  10.  Dual  F-  £8£20  T«r  £84730. 
C&F.  C98J35  Tricast  Cl  J9050.  NR.  Chain 
SnoL  Monday  Club 


4LOO:l.CJUlACOi,tPAacoint»o  [6-1):  E. 
Arioso  { 14-17  *,  NStAy  WMn  (10-1)  1V4 
tarFnlrelaJne.  tBrarv  IX  9.  (JiWvina)  tore: 
£9.10;  1230,  £4  JO.  C430.  Dual  F.  CST.70. 
Trio:  C12BJ4X  CSF:  CB9JM 
4JO.  1.  IBSSinLL8ltOOiC.Mr  E WHIUms 
(4-1  r.  a.  Capo  Cottage  (12-11:  8,  Itaaty 
Bridgi  (20-1).  9-4  lav  Celtic  Abtwy.  18  ran. 
25. 22.  (D  Goidsworitry)  Tola:  Zt&T,  £2.00. 
Ctsa  E2Ja  Dual  F.  Cl  46.70  Trio:  £17180. 
CSF:  WSZl. 

BJOOt  1,  ADDED  PIMWSIOM,  X Aitpuru 

Pootaaays  12-1  tavi.  8 ran.  4.  2.  (P  Wink- 
worOi)  Tore.  VtSXf.  El  AO.  C3A0.  Cl  JO.  Dull 
F:  C3M0.  CSF.  ES4.40.  TrkMt  £76.32. 
JACKPOT)  Not  won.  £2.231.77  carried  ovor 
PLACNPOn  £13^32.  QUADPQTi  E3S230 

PLUHPTON 

1301 1,  KBR-AVRVS  WAV,  M Baicireior 
(14—1);  a,  Tlimmir  Vila  (9-2  n-Uv):  a, 
DaHatav  (25-1).  9-2  !Ma»  Mlnsrer'B  Uatt- 
ara.  15  ran.  12. «.  (G  L Moore)  Tote:  C2SA0: 
£5.80.  Cl  30.  £230.  Dual  F:  £35-00.  Trio: 
£73  30  CSF:  £7425  Tntast  C1A753). 
UDl  1,  SUPREME  II11HHOH.  V Smtth 
(50-1 1.  a,  Uoirawafa  (4-1):  3,  Pwtro»  Ufa 
(50-77  TM  tav  NQttliarta  OOdge.  9 ran.  ML 
a (John  Berry)  Tote:  £105.60:  £820,  £120. 


£5.70.  Dual  F:  £21420  Trkr.  Noi  won.  CSF: 
£21633.  NR:  Cade  Rod.  Lard  B lungowan. 
‘SLSO:  1,  COOLTSM  KERO.  W McFarland 
(13-2):  R.  Porfaefc  CawaEor  (7-2  (Mav):  3, 
PucRIttWl  Lad  (4-1 L 7-2  Mev  Show  Forth. 
9 ran.  5 7.  (R  Alner ) Tdtt;  C630:  £230.  Cl  Sa 
C1J0.  DuAl  F:  CiaiO.  Trio1  C1S30  CSF: 
0568. 

XSOl  1,  HJQH  LEARS.  J A McCanlty 
(14-1);  2,  Easy  Breezy  (16-1):  3,  Apotm 
Had  (1D-1L  6-4  fev  MeJldk.  9 ran.  2.  B.  (A 
Harvoyi  Tore.  £2720;  C3.B0.  £2XM.  Ct.70. 
Dual  F.  £9430.  Trio:  £133.40.  CSF:  £183  58 
MOc  I.  BULA  VOGUE,  D O’SiAlvan 
(10-11  lav);  a,  KayHn  Moyle  (74-1);  3, 
If  Nohoy  (14-1).  11  ran.  5.4.  IR  Rowe)  Tow: 
£230;  Cl  60.  £230.  £3.80.  dual  F-  £530  Trio: 
£8220.  CSF:  £1533. 

42(8 1,  LOYAL  MOT^  Mr  Simon  Andrews 
(7-1).  *, Tribal  Lad  (7-21;  3,  Sreny  Bored 

(8-13  <ov)  5 ran.  2C.  X (S  Andrews)  Tots: 
£830;  £130.  Cf.80  Dual  F.  £7.70.  CSF- 
£2832. 

4L90C  1,  MAVB  MAYB,  T J Murphy  (0-1). 
2. 1 njarthkl  (20-1).  3.  im  rniail  (4-1).  5-2 
(av  Yellow  Dragon.  B ran.  9.  4,.(J  Neviliel 
Tola.  £4  30;  £1.10.  CLGO.  £330.  Dual  F- 
£7920.  Trio:  £11000.  CSF:  CB037.  Trlcast 
£4840 O.  NR  Ban  Bowden.  Flret  Class. 
Ml  radar. 

PlACEPOT:  Cl 367.60.  OUADPOT:  £5720. 


SOUTHWELL 

2.1  Or  1.KALAMATA.N  Ddy  |3-T|.  Z.  Dan- 
iing  Ate—  (33-1).  3,  MaRoa  Hf.ens  tavl. 
8 ran.  5.  8.  iJ  Gtavwi  Tole:  E3  SO.  £1  60. 
£830  Dual  F.  £75.90  CSF:  £66  54 
SLAOe  1.  SEA  DEVIL,  L Chat  nock  16-1 2, 
Rnatta  WMnr  (7-4  (av);  S.  DahiyM 
(15-2).  13  ran.  IX.  IX.  IM  Camachbi  Tole: 
£10.9(7.  W30.  £150.  E2£0.  Dual  F C8BCr 
Trie:  £12.50.  C5F-  £2233  NR  BOldJokot. 
S.10t  1,  SUPER  HIGH.  F Nonon  (7—1):  2. 
non  Castle  (4-5  (a«l.  3,  Daacang  Cava- 
Ber  (6-1).  6 ran.  Sh  ltd.  1 7 . (P  Howling)  Tole. 
£1350.  £250,  El  4D  Dual  F.  030.  CSF: 
£115a 

040:  1,  THREE  ARCH  BRIDGE.  Doan 
UcKMafl  (1 1-4  lav):  a,  BrOogMen’a  Pride 
(4-1):  3,  ESpotlto  (6-11  8 ran  itL  8.  |M 
Jonnaton)  Tote:  £3.70:  £1.70.  £1  a.  & to. 
Dual  F.  £5  JO.  CSF  £13  79  Trlcast  £74 
4.10: 1.HEADQIfOvDr-an  McKeown  (3-1 1 
and  ROSEBURTOI^L  CharndiA  [13-21;  8, 

Redraw |1 0-11  Fav)  4 ran  Da-tn.  2L  |HGC 
Thormen.Fl B T Barren) Tour  h Q ej 30  HB 
£4.20  Dual  F- £11  W.  CSF  H G Rose  Burton 
£9.15.  R B Head  Dirt  £11.S0 
teBO:  1,  V I P CHAftLtK,  S Sandora  17-4 
(av);  2.  Pm  Bytatl  (2-1).  J,  Whtdbora 
18-1).  T ran.  11.  K.  (J  Jenkins]  Tew  £230: 
£1  60.  £1.80  DualF-E650.CSF:C5  97 
PLA  CEPOT:  £222.00.  QUADPOY:  £14.10. 


Macgeorge  can  star  again 


Ken  Oliver 


Richard  Lee  s faith  in 
Macgeorge  was  paid  in 
Tull  at  Wetherby  last  month, 
when  the  seven-year-old  made 
all  the  running  to  win  a nov- 
ice chase,  and  another  victory 
should  come  at  Leicester  this 
afternoon. 

Macgeorge  (2.00).  who 
runs  in  the  Wren  Handicap 
Chase,  was  giving  Around 
The  Gale  plenty  to  think 
about  until  taking  a tumble  at 
Bangor  in  December,  but 
made  no  mistake  at  Wetherby 
where  he  made  all  over  two 


and  half  miles  to  beat  Ran- 
dom Harvest  by  two  lengths. 

Lee  was  foil  of  praise  for 
the  ride  Adrian  Maguire  gave 
his  promising  gelding  and  the 
combination  are  napped  to 
follow  up  today. 

At  Ayr.  Political  Tower 
(1.40),  who  has  been  running 
well  over  fences,  looks  well 
treated  on  his  return  to  the 
smaller  obstacles  in  the  Levy 
Board  Handicap  Hurdle. 

Monica's  Choice,  who 
recently  joined  Mary  Rove- 
ley's  Saltbum  yard  after  scor- 
ing in  Ireland,  is  fancied  to 
follow  up  in  the  River  Doon 
Handicap  Hurdle. 
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Soccer 


Millwall  ask 
players  for 
pay  cut 


Martin  Thorpe 


iT.I.WALL  face  a 
backlash  of  player 
power  after  an- 
nouncing plans  to 
cut  staff  wages  by  10  per  cent 
yesterday.  The  cost-cutting 
exercise  also  saw  the  man- 
ager Jimmy  Nicholl,  chief  ex- 
ecutive Graham  Hortop  and 
20  other  members  of  staff 
leave  the  club.  Twelve  players 
have  been  transfer-listed. 

The  economy  measures,  in- 
tended to  save  £1.5  million 
per  year,  have  been  imple- 
mented by  the  administrators 
who  took  over  the  running  of 
the  club  last  month  after 
debts  of  £10  million  were 
announced. 

NichoU's  replacement  is 
Millurair*  former  manager 
John  Docherty,  an  obvious  at- 
tempt to  recreate  the  success 
Of  the  late  Eighties.  Also  re- 
instated is  the  chief  scout  of 
that  era.  Bob  Pearson.  David 
Kemp  joins  as  assistant 
manager. 

But  the  administrators'  de- 
cision to  ask  remaining  staff 
to  take  a pay  cut  could  spark 
trouble  if  it  is  imposed  with- 
out agreement.  Gordon 
Taylor,  chief  executive  of  the 
Professional  Footballers' 
Association,  warned  against 
such  a measure. 

"If  they  enforced  a pay  cut 
they  would  be  in  breach  of 
contract  and  all  the  players 
would  be  free  to  leave,"  he 
said.  “If  the  players  stay  they 
must  be  paid  the  money  stipu- 
lated in  their  contracts.  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  means  that  under 
an  agreement  with  the  Fbot- 
ball  League,  the  club  would  be 
unable  to  sign  any  new 
players. 

“The  only  way  a pay  cut 
can  be  introduced  is  by  mu- 
tual consent  between  the  club 
and  players." 

The  club's  joint  administra- 
tors, David  Buchler  and  Lee 
Manning,  said:  “It  was  our 
view  that  changes  needed  to 
be  made  to  stimulate  success 
both  on  and  off  the  field.  We 
are  looking  at  all  other  opera- 
tional overheads  apart  from 
personnel  and  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  pin- 
pointing further  areas  of 
savings." 

Docherty.  who  has  not  man- 
aged a club  for  two  years,  led 
Millwall  to  their  most  suc- 


cessful period  between  1986 
and  1990.  Pearson  was  respon- 
sible for  finding  many  of  the 
players  in  that  team  which 
helped  Millwall  rise  to  the  top 
division  and  challenge  for  the 
title  in  1989.  Relegation  fol- 
lowed in  1990. 

It  is  understood  that  after 
consultation  within  the  club, 
the  administrators  agreed 
that  Nicholl,  who  joined  al- 
most exactly  a year  ago  from 
Raith  Rovers,  was  too  out  of 
touch  with  the  English  game. 
A run  of  six  defeats  in  seven 
games  proved  the  final  straw. 

It  was  also  felt  that  Do- 
cherty and  Pearson  should  be 
allowed  to  finish  what  they 
started.  How  the  fans  will 
react,  given  their  disenchant- 
ment with  Docherty  at  the 
time,  is  uncertain. 

“It  is  essential  the  club's 
business  plan  presents  pro- 
spective investors  with  a via- 
ble business  for  the  future, 
founded  on  reasonable  as- 
sumptions and  a sensible  cost 
structure,"  said  the  adrnin- 
strators,  who  hope  to  re- 
finance the  club  with  a rights 
issue.  'This  requires  very 
tight  disciplines  on  finance." 

Southend  have  suspended 
their  manager  Ronnie  Whe- 
lan and  sacked  his  assistant 
Theo  Foley  after  an  incident 
at  Manchester  City  on 
Saturday. 

The  pair  were  banished  to 
the  stand  by  the  referee  Gra- 
ham Laws  midway  through 
the  second  half  of  the  3-0  de- 
feat after  reacting  angrily  to  a 
challenge  by  City's  Georgi 
Kinkladze  on  Phil  Gridelet 

Whelan  is  suspended  on  full 
pay  pending  receipt  of  the  ref- 
eree's report  and  may  also  be 
sacked.  Southend's  chairman 
Vic  Jobson  said:  “Foley  was 
senior  in  age  and  experience 
and  should  have  restrained 
Whelan. 

“I  take  a very  serious  view 
of  the  situation-  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  sort  of  disci- 
plined leadership  the  players 
require  in  our  current  situa- 
tion." Southend  are  second 
bottom  of  the  First  Division. 

Bournemouth's  fight  to  stay 
alive  received  a boost  yester- 
day when  a winding-up  order 
brought  by  the  Inland  Reve- 
nue was  adjourned  in  the 
High  Court  for  three  weeks.  It 
gives  the  Second  Division 
club  time  to  seek  a white- 
knight  investor. 


Rovers  keep  eye  on  Robson 
should  Eriksson  jump  ship 


Ian  Ross 


A COMBINATION  of  events 
could  see  Bobby  Robson 
return  to  management  in 
England  with  Blackburn 
Rovers. 

Robson’s  future  as  Barcelo- 
na's roach  was  In  the  balance 
last  night  after  the  club  con- 
vened an  emergency  board 
meeting  to  discuss  "major 
issues  of  policy". 

Robson  has  many  detractors 
at  the  Nou  Camp  and  his  fate 
may  have  been  sealed  on  Sun- 
day when  his  Barcelona  were 
beaten  2-0  by  their  city  rivals 
EspanyoL  His  fellow  Briton 
John  Toshack  resigned  as 
manager  of  Deportivo  La  Co- 
runa later  that  day. 

IT.  as  seems  probable,  the 
former  England  manager  is 
dismissed  or  resigns.  Black- 
burn may  well  rekindle  their 
interest  in  him. 

Although  Blackburn 
remain  adamant  that  Samp- 


doria's  Swedish  coach  Sven 
Goran  Eriksson  will  join 
them  in  mid-summer,  there  is 
now  good  reason  to  believe  he 
will  not  succeed  Ray  Harford 
at  Ewood  Park. 

Eriksson,  thought  to  have  a 
verbal  rather  than  written 
agreement  with  Blackburn,  is 
being  courted  by  several  lead- 
ing European  clubs,  notably 
Lazio. 

Eriksson  recently  sepa- 
rated Erom  his  wife  and  is 
thought  to  be  anxious  to 
remain  in  Italy  to  oversee  the 
education  of  his  two  children. 

Robson  was  sounded  out 
within  days  of  Harford’s  de- 
parture buL  just  as  he  did 
when  approached  recently  by 
Newcastle,  told  Blackburn 
that  he  was  unwilling  to 
break  his  Barcelona  contract. 

WALES  (v  Republic  of  Ireland.  Carol H. 
lomorrow)  Cross!**  IN  Fares!):  Rmfy 
(OPR),  Speud  lEwertOn).  Sjmmn  (Man 
City).  Robinson  iCharironj.  Homo 
(Birmlngnnm).  Jonos  < Wimbled  on  |. 
Pombridge  i Shelf  Wed).  Loss 
(Birmingham).  Hortson  (Arseria'I. 
iChelsofl) 


Bullet  from  Bettega . . . England  never  recovered  from  the  2-0  defeat  by  Italy  in  Rome  in  1976  and  failed  to  qualify  for  the  Argentina  finals  Andrew  come 

David  Lacey  looks  back  at  five  early  and  tricky  ties  from  past  England  World  Cup  campaigns 

Pitfalls  on  the  qualifying  path 


A DRAW  seems  to  be 
the  popular  forecast 
for  the  game  be- 
tween England  and 
Italy  at  Wembley  tomorrow 
night  and,  if  Cesare  Mal- 
dini’s  team  do  deny  Glenn 
Hod  die  a fourth  successive 
win  in  the  World  Cnp  quali- 
fiers, the  official  line  will 
be  that  this  is  a blip,  not  a 
crisis. 

England  1,  Wales  1 

Wembley 
January  24,  1973 
Manager:  Alf  Ramsey 

The  failure  to  qualify  for  the 
1974  World  Cup,  which  was 
to  cost  Alf  Ramsey  his  job, 
began  here.  Having  beaten 
the  Welsh  in  Cardiff  the  previ- 
ous November,  Colin  Bell 
scoring  the  only  goal,  Eng- 
land were  expected  to  win 
comfortably  at  Wembley. 

But  that  night  Ramsey’s 
attack  struggled  to  find  form, 
shape  and  rhythm  while  de- 
fensively Wales  were  inspired. 
Even  with  Alan  Ball  and  Beil  in 
midfield,  and  Rodney  Marsh's 
droll  skills  complementing  the 
scoring  potential  of  Martin 
Chivers  and  Kevin  Keegan  up 
front,  England  found  it  ex- 
tremely hard  to  break  the  op- 
position down. 

To  make  matters  worse,  a 
neat  piece  of  Welsh  passing 
midway  through  the  first  half 
outwitted  the  England  de- 
fenders and  set  up  a goal  for 
John  Toshack.  Three  minutes 
before  half-time  Norman 
Hunter’s  thunderous  drive 
brought  the  scores  level  but 
there  they  remained. 

The  defeat  against  Poland 
in  Katowice  followed  by  the 
failure  to  beat  the  Poles  back 
at  Wembley  completed  Ram- 
sey’s first  and  last  attempt  to 
qualify  for  a World  Cup,  but 
Wales  had  set  the  ball  rolling 
downhill. 

TEAM:  CtomMew  Star**,  Hngbu, 
Hunter,  MeParlaad,  Mooro,  Konyan, 
ScO,  CMvera,  Marsh,  BaB. 


Certainly  nothing  will  be 
decided  by  tomorrow’s 
result  — win,  lose  or  draw. 
But,  as  each  of  Hoddle’s 
England  predecessors  has 
discovered,  what  may  ap- 
pear an  Inconvenience  at 
the  time  can  torn  out  to  be 
the  start  of  something 
rather  more  serious. 

Military  lore  may  have  it 
that  the  only  battle  which 

Italy  2,  England  O 

Rome 

November  17,  1976 

Don  Revie 

A 4-1  win  against  Fmland  in 
Helsinki,  followed  by  a 2-1 
victory  over  the  Finns  at 
Wembley,  had  left  Don  Re- 
vie’s  chances  of  reaching  Ar- 
gentina in  1978  looking  buoy- 
ant England,  moreover,  had 
already  come  from  2-0  down 
to  beat  the  Italians  3-2  in  New 
York  in  the  US  Bicentennial 
tournament  But  feats  on  the 
diamond  in  the  Yankee  Sta- 
dium were  put  into  perspec- 
tive in  Rome. 

Long-term  injuries  had  de- 
prived Revie  of  Geny  Francis 
and  Colin  Bell  and  now  he  put 
his  faith  in  a half-baked  man- 
marking system  which  em- 
ployed the  limited  Brian 
Greenhoff  in  a free  role,  de- 
lighting the  opposition. 

Towards  half-time  Causio 
tapped  a free-kick  to  Antog- 
noni,  who  drove  the  ball  past 
Clemence.  In  the  second  half 
a marvellous  touch  from  Cau- 
sio and  a return  pass  to  Ben- 
etti  set  up  the  sort  of  centre 
Bettega  used  to  nod  in  with 
his  eyes  shut 

England  then  beat  Luxem- 
bourg 5-0  but  the  Italian  de- 
feat, and  memories  of  Ram- 
sey’s peremptory  dismissal, 
preyed  on  Revie's  mind  and 
later  he  left  to  join  the  United 
Arab  Emirates. 


matters  is  the  last  one.  But 
in  qualifying  competitions 
the  odd  point  dropped  here 
and  there  early  in  a cam- 
paign can  lead  to  toanw 
having  to  seek  the  right 
result  in  awkward  places 
later  on. 

The  draw  Wales  forced 
against  Alf  Ramsey's  team 
at  Wembley  in  1973  is  a 
classic  example  of  the 

England  O,  Romania  O 

Wembley 
April  29. 1981 
Ron  Greenwood 
After  Don  Revie's  departure 
England's  enterprising,  though, 
vein,  World  Cup  wri  against 
Italy  at  Wembley  persuaded  the 
FA  to  give  Ron  Greenwood, 
who  had  been  appointed  care- 
taker. the  managers  job  fid- 
time. 

But  by  1981  Greenwood  was 
starting  to  experience  a femSar 
angst  as  he  strove  to  take 
England  to  Spain  and  the  finals 
the  foflowtng  summer.  A 2-1 
home  defeat  by  the  Spaniards 
in  a friendfy  efia  not  help  otc! 
England  badly  needed  a win  at 
Wembley  against  Romania,  to 
whom  they  had  already  lost  a 
qualifier  in  Bucharest  2-1. 

The  Romanians,  however, 
seldom  aiming  for  anything 
more  than  a draw,  defended 
with  dferipftne  and  frustrated  an 
England  attack  that  inducted 
Brooking.  Coppefl,  Woodcock 
and  Trevor  Francis,  although 
Keegan  was  missing. 

Scoring  chances  were  tew 
and  Francis  missed  the  best  of 
them  early  in  the  second  half 
after  pouncing  on  a poor  back- 


Subsequent  defeats  in  Swit- 
zerland and  Norway  would  haw 
finished  England's  chances  had 
the  Swiss  not  then  won  in  Bu- 
charest and  held  the  Romanians 
in  Bema 


Robson,  Watson,  Osman,  Wilkins, 
Brooking,  CoppoU,  T Francis, 


horseshoe  nail  syndrome. 
Don  Revie,  a firm  believer 
in  horseshoes,  became  con- 
vinced that  his  luck  was 
out  after  England  bad  lost 
to  Italy  in  Rome  in  1976, 
even  though  the  home  game 
with  the  Italians  was  still  a 
year  away. 

If  England  do  not  win 
tomorrow,  theo  Italy,  who 
play  Moldova  at  home  next 

England  O,  Sweden  O 

Wembley 
October  19,  1988 
Bobby  Robson 

Bobby  Robson  took  England 
to  two  World  Cups  and  never 
tost  a World  Cup  qualifier.  But 
in  the  autumn  of  1988  his 
career  as  England  manager 
was  still  in  a trough  following 
their  failure  in  the  European 
Championship  in  West  Ger- 
many that  summer. 

Webb  had  replaced  Hod- 
die,  never  to  play  for  England 
again  after  his  awful  perfor- 
mance in  the  comprehensive 
defeat  by  the  Soviets  in 
Frankfurt,  and  as  Robson  set 
out  for  Italia  90  he  had  Wad- 
dle giving  Lineker  close  sup- 
port while  Beardsley,  Lin- 
eker’s natural  foil,  roamed 
free. 

In  the  early  part  of  the 
match  the  Swedes  were  un- 
settled by  England’s  fluent 
movements  but  Hysen’s  mas- 
tery of  Lineker  grew  and, 
when  Waddle  did  send  the 
striker  through  early  in  the 
second  half,  the  hero  of  Mex- 
ico '86  shot  high  and  wide. 

Waddle  nearly  scored  two 
minutes  from  the  end  but 
England  left  Wembley  none 
too  sure  about  Robson's  abil- 
ity to  qualify  a second  time. 
He  dia,  of  course,  and 
reached  the  semi-finals  but 
few  would  haw  bet  on  it  that 
night. 

TEAMi  Strata*  tbwiw.  Pwsrow,  Wafeb, 
Adam  (W*lkar%  Botobar,  Robson, 

■nrdilsy,  WaddSa,  Uwnksr,  Bonn 
(Cotton*. 


month  and  travel  to  Poland 
early  in  April,  could  be 
leading  Group  Two  by  the 
time  that  Hoddle’s  team 
play  their  next  qualifier, 
against  Georgia  at  Wem- 
bley on  April  30.  And  only 
the  best  of  the  nine  run- 
ners-up from  the  European 
groups  will  qualify  auto- 
matically. The  rest  go  into 
a play-off. 

England  2,  Holland  2 

Wembfey 
April  28,  1993 
Graham  Taylor 

This  was  Graham  Taylor's  fin- 
est 23  minutes  as  England 
manager.  It  was  also  the 
result  which  heralded  his 
downfall. 

The  Dutch  could  ill  afford  a 
defeat  at  Wembley.  Yet  this 
was  what  stared  them  in  the 
face  once  Barnes’s  free-kick 
had  given  England  the  lead 
after  64  seconds  and  Platt 
had  scored  from  a rebound, 
Ferdinand  having  hit  a post, 
midway  through  the  first  half. 

England  appeared  to  be  in 
complete  control.  Gascoigne 
was  running  the  game,  Ferdi- 
nand's speed  was  destroying 
the  Dutch  cover,  and  even 
Carlton  Palmer  seemed 
inspired. 

Then  slack  passing  and 
marking  allowed  Woofers  to 
find  Bergkamp,  who  scored  a 
classic  goal.  England  then 
lost  Gascoigne,  his  cheek- 
bone cracked  by  the  vengeful 
elbow  of  Wouters. 

With  five  minutes  to  go  an 
English  victory  still  seemed 
likely  but  Walker  hauled  down 
the  escaping  Overmars,  and 
Van  Vossen’s  penalty  assured 
the  Dutch  of  a point. 

Taylor  was  left  to  echo 
Buddy  Holly:  “It’s  raining  in 
my  heart.”  A crown  of  thorns 
lay  ahead. 

7SAB:  Wood*;  Dtmv  Koovmv  Mw, 
Walker,  AdUd,  Piatt,  Q*ao oil— 
(Menon),  Fsr  dinned.  lawn,  I—. 


Crock 
MeStay 
chases 
his  pot 
of  gold 

Patrick  Clem  fr 

Monte  Carlo  on  tie 
Scotland  World  Cup 
rematch  with  Estonia 


PAUL  McSTAY’s  return 
to  International  football 
at  the  Louis  H Stadium 
here  tonight  will  nudge  him 
to  within  one  appearance  of 
the  Scottish  Football  Associa- 
tion's specially  struck  gold 
medal  for  those  with  75  caps. 

But  the  Celtic  midfielder's 
long-held  ambition  of  threat- 
ening Kenny  Dalglish's  re- 
cord of  102  game  for  Scotland 
seems  likely  to  remain  unful- 
filled. NcSta/s  precocity  — 
he  was  first  capped  at  19  — 
had  made  him  for  years  the 
most  likely  challenger  to 
Dalglish’s  total. 

Injury  In  recent  seasons  has 
reduced  his  expected  number 
of  appearances  and,  at  % he 
concedes  that  the  other  29 
required  to  establish  a new 
mark  is  beyond  him.  Having 
been  missing  from  Craig 
Brown's  plans  for  11  months, 
however,  MeStay  is  grateftU 
enough  for  the  opportunity  to 
return  in  the  Group  Four 
auaiifier  asainst  Estrmlfl. 

The  dark  thought  that  his 
entire  career  could  be  over 
loomed  just  a few  months  ago, 
when  surgery  on  his  ankle 
went  wrong  and  MeStay  fin- 
ished up  with  a condition 
worse  than  the  one  which  had 
troubled  him  for  much  of  last 
season  and  had  kept  him  out 
of  the  national  squad  since 
last  March. 

"It  was  pretty  bad  when  the 
surgeon  told  me  in  the  sum- 
mer that  everything  would  be 
fine  and  then  to  discover  at 
fire  start  of  the  season  that  It 
wasn’t,"  said  MeStay.  "When 
they  were  drilling  to  clean  out 
my  ankle,  there  was  a slip  at 
some  kind.  It  left  me  worse 
than  1 was  before  and  there 
were  times  when  I thought  my 
career  might  be  over.  But  1 
was  patient  and  worked  away 
and  now  rm  feeling  great 
“My  primary  target  had 
simply  been  to  get  back  into 
the  Celtic  side  and  this  is  a 
terrific  bonus.  It  was  always 
nice  to  have  a target  such  as 
Kenny’s  number  of  caps,  but 
you  simply  cant  take  any- 
thing for  granted  in  the  inter- 
national game." 

McS toy's  Indus  Lon  means 
that  Brown  will  field  a mid- 
field trio  — the  others  are 
John  Collins  and  Gary  McAl- 
lister — who  will  be  told  to 
concentrate  on  quick,  accu- 
rate passing  to  a three-man 
attack,  probably  comprising 
Kevin  Gallacher,  Duncan  Fer- 
guson and  John  McG  inlay. 

There  is  an  unusual  bull- 
ishness about  Brown  over  his 
team’s  prospects  of  securing 
the  victory  which  would  give 
them  a three-point  lead  over 
Austria  and  make  them  short- 
priced  favourites  to  quality 
automatically  for  France  *98. 

“Unless  we  have  outrageous 
bad  luck,  or  their  goalkeeper 
has  a daft  day  and  we  begin  to 
sweat,"  he  said,  *T  expect  us  to 
win.  Well  have  to  work  for  it, 
but  that’s  normal  for  us.  We 
have  to  work  for  everything 
we  get  at  this  level.” 

SCOTLAND  (probabla):  Oortni 
(Rangara):  waMamara  (Carocj.  Uawdry 
(Blackburn).  CNbwwoi  (Spurs),  Boy* 
(Cottle).  BlMMa  f Coventry).  MsSNqr 
(Cattle).  CaafeH  (Monaco).  OaB— Bar 
(Blackburn).  Varvaaon  (Evsrton). 
(Baton). 


BSTOMIA  (probablal^Baajni  Kira, 


Results 


Soccer 

PONT  INS  LEAGUE  CUPi  Group  Turn 

Scarborough  T.  York  1. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION) 
First  OMMonr  OPR  5.  MJIIwoIl  0:  Swtnoon 
2.  Southampton  2.  Pontaimadi  Luton  v 
BngfUon. 

Rugby  Union 

(RUB  MATCH:  Newbndge  17.  Pretoria  17. 

Golf 

BUCK  WVTTATIONAL  (La  Jolla.  Calif): 

Idtog  final  numd  sooros  (US  unless 
staled)  273  M O'Moora  07.  08.  71.  71. 
*77  O ogrtn  67.  n.  to.  6ft  O Waldorf  78. 
6b.  72.  69:  D Hammond  73.  67.  0BL  69:  L 
Jonzen  rt.  65  71.  m.  J Pamavik  \Swg)  70. 

66.  69.  72:  M Hulben  68.  69.  67.  73.  C 
Stabler  67.  68.  70. 72.  *78  S Kendal)  67, 

71.  71.  6*.  S Lowery  67.  68.  75.  70.  *79  K 
Gibson  70. 68.  72.  80:  B TwBy  64,  72.  71.  72: 
M Bradley  71.  63,  72,  73;  B Andrade  89. 70. 

67.  73:  J O Brake  65.  71.  06.  77.  totfisln 
ZS1  S Lyle  71.  69.  77.  70. 280  H Claris  89. 

72.  73.  72. 

WOOLS  RANKXNQSi  1.  G Norman  (Aus) 
n.TOfjw  2.  T Lehman  (US)  9.82;  3,  C Mont- 
gomerie (Seal)  835.4.  E Ete  ISA)  835;  5.  M 
O'Moora  (US)  834;  6.  N Faldo  (Eng)  7.86; 
7.  F CoudIss  i US)  7.77:  a.  U Ozald  (Japan) 
738,  9.  0 Lave  III  (US)  6.65;  10.  C Ravin 
(US)eaO:  1 1 . P M«*eroon  (US)  845. 12.  N 
Price  rzim)  6.43;  13.  3 Strieker  (US)  6.17. 
14.  T Woods  (US)  S.72:  16.  S ElUnglon 
(Aual  5 70:  16.  S Hocti  (US)  5,68;  17.  D 
Duval  (US)  55<h  18.  B Unger  (Gar)  5.4ft 
19.  S Jones  (US)  537,  30.  T WatSOO  (US) 
5.35. 

Tennis 

DUBAI  OPEN;  Mot;  Brat  nnaafc  « Sfc- 
nor  (Gw)  bl  T Henman  (GB)  7-6,  6-4;  M 
Chany  lArg)  trt  J $4kiHov  (Aus)  6-4. 6-3;  C 
Baud  (Nor)  M F Mantilla  (So)  64. 3-6. 6-3. 
ATP  TOUR  KBPS  WORLD  MIDQHOB 

I.  P Sampras  (US)  S.774pts:  2.  G Ivanisevic 
ICrOJ  3372;  3.  T Mustor  I Au!)  3.482;  4.  U 
Chong  (US)  SAV-.  6.  V Kafelnikov  mus) 
3,367. 6.  q Krajicek  (Noth)  8.371: 7.  M Rios 
l Chile)  3 JS3-.  8.  W Ferrara  (SA)  1221 : 9.  C 
Moya  iSp)  1171:  to.  T Enqvisi  [Swe)  lira: 

II.  A Costa  ISp)  1036;  11  A Agassi  (US) 
1348: 13.  B Bed.gr  (Ger)  133).  14,  T Mor- 
an (US)  1.840:  IS.  F Uantille  (Sal  1388;  16. 
S Edberg  (Swe)  1.S61. 17.  T Henman  (G8) 
1.S40;  18.  M Gusufscon  (Sural  1337;  19.  M 
Shell  (Ger)  1-516:  20.  A Berasoiogui  (Sp) 
1.477. 

WTA  TOON  WOMEN’S  WORLD  RANK- 
BICSi  1.  S Gral  (Ger)  SJORptB;  1 M HUMS 
(Swttz)  3365:  J.  A Sanchez  VI carlo  (Sp) 
3.202.  4.  j Novotna  (Cz)  3.183.  5.  C Marti- 
nez (Spi  3.01ft  6.  M Sdcs  (USl  2331.  7.  A 


Huber  (Gar)  2.487.  6.  L Davenport  (US) 
2343:  9. 1 MaioU  (Cro)  2126  1ft  K Hatou- 
do«a  (Slovak)  1.993;  11.  I Splrtea  (Rom) 
1306. 11 A Cceaer  (SA)  1.731:  >3.  J wiee- 
ner  lAull  1390;  14.  B Scflunz -McCarthy 
(Nath)  1360. 15.  M J Fernandez  (US)  IJWa 
18.  M Pierce  (Fr)  1330;  17.  B PauJus  {Aral 
1.40>:  16.  S Appel  mans  (Bell  1336-.  19.  K 
Pa  IUSJ  1.360;  20.  E LlkAovtsova  (Rue) 
1.197. 

Athletics 

WORLD  INDOOR  TRIALS  (Birmingham): 
Mens  XOOan  1.  D Turner  (CardHT)  2D31sec 
(Welsh  roc):  ?.  J Golding  (BJacLheatfij 
2030;  a.  J Heiunom  (Team  Solerdi  2131 
400mi  I.  J Bflulch  [Card IS)  4539s«c 
ICommcimvoatth  rec);  1 M Hylton  (Wlnd- 
Sor/Slovgh/Elon)  45.63:  3.  G Bullock 
(Wigan)  46. 1 1 . WgK  Jorapr  1 . S Smith  (Liv- 
erpool) 230m:  2.  D Grant  1 Haringey)  123; 
3.  B Challenger  (CharnwOPd)  118.  TVfeto 
tump;  1.  j GoUey  (Thames  Valley)  1639m: 
2.  T Erogbogba  (Blrchheld)  W.17:  3,  0 
Akinsanys  (PMartorough)  1536.  Sbee  1.  M 
Si  noon  (Thurrock)  1934m;  Z U Prater 
(RAF)  18.99:  3.  S Pickering  IHarlngay) 
1832. 

Woman:  ZOOnr  t.  K Marry  (BlrcnflehJ) 
23.23cec  2.  J Stouur  (Essex)  2335;  3,  □ 
Fraser  (Crcydonl  23.ro.  (MOm  t.  S Grff- 
Htha  (CramUnguxi)  4min  1438mc  Z.  J 
Ha rrwc  (Medway)  426.0:  3.  S King  (Sole) 
43633-  toog  fumya  1,  J Wise  (Coventry) 
B3»n.  2.  D Lewis  (Blnchfleld)  62ft  ft  K 
Satfiermn  (Pararba rough)  531  Pete  rato 
1.  R ClarVo  (Ettexj  3.70m.  2,  L Slonton 
(Sale)  3.7Q.  ft  J Whitlock  (Tndlord)  3 60. 
afTBRNATlONAl.  BtPOOB  MBBUMtl 

(Tfenipere,  FFn):  Wnmani  100m  * 

1.  L EnqulM  (Swe)  1164mc  (world  rec). 

Basketball 

WOWBMB  LOB.  C Palace  84.  Hamel- 
/Watford  66;  Leopards  87.  Birmingham  94. 
7-W  TROPHY:  Send -finals.  Oral  hp 

Chester  9ft  Leicester  6ft  ShemeM  75.  Lon- 
don 74. 

NBA  ALL-STARS.  East  131  West  ISO 

lEagl  lead  senes  30-17). 

Chess 

UNARES  TOUHKAMBfTl  Rowd  FTm  J 
Prtgar  (Hun)  1.  A Oram  (Rub)  0:  V Krarrv 

n>k  (Rim)  X.  N Adame  (Eng)  X;  G Kemruv 

(Rue)  t.  P NHrohc  (Bos)  ft  B Gaffand  (Be- 
larus) *.  J Pina  (N«h)  ft  V Ana  no  (India)  X. 
V Topalov  (Buf)  X;  A Snirov  (Sp)  ft  V Non- 
ran*  lUhr)  1.  lewtora.  Pdgar  4:  Adsna. 
Kasparov.  XromnUr  3L 

Cricket 

SUPBtSPORT  SQUESc  KMmieyi  N 
Transvaal  352  ana  185.  Grlqualand  Weal 
5*1-6  <kc  (P  Barnard  212.  W Dry  74.  B 
Benhamleln  82m)  and  10-0.  Griqmriand 
West  won  by  len  wickets.  InhawwMiiwg: 
Transvaal  371  and  363-9  iK  Rutherford 
128 no),  n Province  227  and  S9-2. 


RBD  snaps  CUPI  SI  Oeorgefe.  Orw 
nedai  Barbados  161  and  167.  windward 
tStondB  IBS.  Johofe,  AnUgaoi  Leeward 
tsfends  351  Trinidad  3 Tobago  29-1 


Use  Hockey 


SUPCBUAlMJBi  Ayr  7.  BrackneD  ft  Car- 
tful ft  Basingstoke  2;  Manchester  A Not- 
tingham 2;  Nowcaatte  ft  Sheffield  4. 
riUMIBn  ISAOUSi  orawtord  4.  Swindon 
ft  Kingston  6.  TaKord  ft  Medway  ft  Slough 
10:  Peterborough  1.  SoUhun  21. 
NORTHBBt  PRZanKB  UBMWB  Hack- 
bum  8.  Casderwagh  ft 
hhu  Buffalo  2.  Ottawa  1:  Calgary  6.  Ana- 
halm  1;  Dallas  2.  LA  1 (ot);  Edmonson  4. 
Washington  1;_Ftortda  4,  NY  B ngn  X 

DMefooi  1.  Buffalo  (W29-L1S-TB-GFIS7- 
BA13B-PB66:  2.  Pnaourgh  (30-TS*-*»- 
198-651:  3.  Montreal  (20-27-10-179- 
206-50).  AKanttai  1.  Phiiadelpnia 
(W30-L16-T8-QF173-GA136-Pta69);  2. 
Florida  (27-16-13-156-126-67):  3.  NY 
Hngrs  (2ft-22-7-197-1 56-63).  W Confe- 
PBoar  Central  Division:  1.  Dallas 
(W32-L20-T4-GF17a-<iA13»-PW8):  2.  Da- 
troff  (2S-1B-10-163-12B-60):  ft  SI  Lotts 
(26-24-6-170-1 73-66),  PaeUta  1.  Colorado 
(W32-L14-TB-GF1B4-GA1Z8-Pts72J;  2.  Gd- 
momon  fZ7-2ft6-l  7*-i5e-4S);  3,  vancuu- 
vor  |25-27-S-174-1B*-hZ). 


Motor  Sport 

8WBKW  RALLY! 


1.  K Eritoson  (Swe)  Soboni  3nr 

Simln  4Sb6c  2,  C Salnz  (Sp)  Ford  al  iSsec; 
ft  T MaWnan  (Fin)  Mlnublsni  26:  4.  C 
Mcflso  (GO)  Svbew  ft  T RadsBom 
(Swe)  Toyota  2-58;  ft  A Schwarz  (Oar) 
Fora  33ft  ~ 


1.  Salnz  I2pat  2=,  P Uaffl  fin. 

Eriksson  10. 

Snooker 

BUI  HASTlItt  (Wembley);  Hmh  S 
■ • fEng)  M B lEng)  10-8. 


Fixtures 


(746  ratten  atstad) 

Soccer 

FIFA  WORLD  CUP:  DaDIIHWi  I -|Tp 
NpOrap  Boon  Estonia  v Scotland  (7  m. 
BWHATIQHALB  (730):  Northern  Ire- 
land v Belgium;  Wales  v Hep  al  Ireland. 
AUTO  WMDSCRBBM  IHBLDi  Qa» 
lw  Wwlfei  Sortfaera  Sacthma  Ptymotot  v 
Northampton;  Wattard  v Bristol  City. 
NonBan  lead  era  Bury  v Stockport; 
Shrewsbury  v Scunthorpe  (7-301. 
NATKSNWttB  IBABUfc  ---n  ■ Kv- 
Maas  Bournemouth  v Preston;  petartor- 
(Mgh  v Wrexham;  York  v Wkfsaft  (7301 
YMnft  Brighton  v Esnur.  Carlisle  v Scar- 


borough; Fulham  v Swansea.  Hartlepool  v 
Carom  (730):  L Orient  v Rochdale 

M TROPHY:  Sveowd  roond 


Oorcneeww  v Soltsbury;  Eirtey  * Kidder, 
rrrtnster;  Quiaeley  v Welling  1 7 JO);  Woking 
v St  Albans. 

am  VAinoiA u.  cootmucr  Bam  v 
Hayes;  Maedatfald  v HednesferO;  St^y- 
bridge  v Southport. 

WBBOND  LBAOVB  felt  Atherton  LR  v 
Curzun  Ashton;  Wamngion  Tn  v Lorgh. 
fen  Trad  rauwdx  Accrington  Stanley  v 
BedeWte  Bor  Crtfwyn  Boy  v Oaisior. 
Oalrurtw  rough  Trinity  v Knowsloy  Urd 
KM  LBWBB  Premier  rtf.teke.  Oul. 
wlt*i  v Harrow  Bor  (7 30).  Enfield  v Brom- 
ley (730).  OWord  City  v Boronom  Wood. 
UHIBOND  LEACUE:  Prander  DMaion: 
Lancaster  v Barrow  (7.301.  RtaUiafe 
Cwpi  Seoowd  ronwd  replayi  Farslcy 
Celtic  v Boston  Utd  (730). 

DR  MAR7BCS  UEAOVRr  Naahr  Oh- 
Wom  BaMock  Tn  v Nunaaion  (7  30);  Bur- 
ton  Ato  v Worcester  C (7  30).  Choltanham  v 
Halesowen:  Gresloy  Rvrs  v Klrujs  Lymt. 
Hastings  v Crowley  Tn  (7  30) 

HJm  COUNTIES  LEAGUE  Hrst  D». 
Won  Burscough  v Bootto;  Chadderton  v 
St  Helene  Tn.  Holkar  OS  v RuseonOJlo 
LBtf;  Maine  Rd  v Newcastle  Tn.  Nomwicn 
Tn  y Eastwood  Hanley. 

NOKmm  COUNTIES  EAST  LEAQUfe 
Prwulw  PMalonr  AshBeld  Wd  v N Fer- 
riby  But  Uvereedge  v Haiiom.  Tnockiey  v 
Osset:  Alb.  President's  cays  Penal* 
""■HI  Brtpw  Trt  V Ponloiracl  Col;  Hucfc- 
naff  Tn  v Brtgg  Tn. 

scvmvnx  OTHRer  LHAGUK,  PranSar 

ttfehm  Bridgwater  Tn  v Ood  Down  Atti: 
Chard  Tn  v Bristol  MF;  Mangotoffald  Old  v 
Backweh  UBd:  Tarringion  v Tlvorton  Trt 
Weubury  Uld  v Cnippentum  Tn. 
RONTWS  LEAGUE  (7.0]:  Pzwnler  Ofe- 
*»*•«■  Stcfco  v BirnHnsham.  Chx  drawp 
Peun  Doncaster  V Grimsby,  draw  Rm 
Notts  Co  v Derby:  Stockport  v Tmimaro 
AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION  r 
Bril  PMeftnu  Oiriord  Utd  v Ipswich 
(7M):  West  Ham  » Chefees  is.O). 

FAI  NATIONAL  LEAGUB  Premier  Oh- 
Want  Derry  City  v UCD  (7.30L 
oasaa  CUP;  fTnartrr  final,  tsemd 
last  Bangor  city  v Rhyl  (7.30). 

Rugby  Union 

TOUR  MATCHESi  NortrmmpLQn/Lnlceste* 
v Otago  (73Q.  Northampton):  Wotsomans  v 
SW  Dtsoieta  (SA)  (7.0). 
cum  MATCHES  (7.0):  Tortmowr  * Abw- 
BWi;  Ponorpridd  V Chepstow;  MnnMg  V 
Glamorgan  Wndrs 

Ice  Hockey 

MEMER  LDEi  Solihull  v Tdlortf  i&O). 

Hockey 


j’iffli  Oxford  Univ  v Army 
flftft  tong  Edwards  Sent:  RM=  « SrtBjfr 
Police  (10.  RAF  Holton). 


Boro  chase  QC  for  appeal 


IDDLESBROUGH  are 
seeking  permission  to 
bring  in  the  leading  QC. 
George  Carman,  to  represent 
the  club  in  their  appeal 
against  being  docked  three 
Premiership  points. 

The  club  lost  the  points  and 
were  fined  £50.000  by  the  Pre- 
mier League  after  calling  off 
their  match  at  Blackburn  on 
December  21  without  permis- 
sion and  have  appealed 
against  the  punishment 
Middlesbrough,  bottom  of 
the  Premiership,  have  now 
asked  the  Premier  League’s 
Board  of  Appeal  to  be  allowed 


to  have  the  QC.  assisted  by  a 
junior  counsel  Hugh  Tomlin- 
son, to  represent  them  at  a 
bearing. 

Carman,  ' better  known  as  a 
libel  expert,  successfully  de- 
fended Imran  Khan  last  year 
against  actions  brought  by 
Tan  Botham  and  Allan  Lamb. 

• The  sport’s  world  govern- 
ing body  Fife  plans  to  limit 
the  time  goalkeepers  have  to 
get  the  ball  back  into  play-  It 
also  plans  to  make  It  legal  for 
them  to  move  on  the  line  be- 
fore a penalty.  The  possible 
changes  will  be  discussed  at  a 
meeting  on  March  1. 


Pools  Forecast 


NATtONWlDB  LEAGUE 
MRSTDIwaoN 
1 GrimsDy  v 

3  Norwtch  v 

3 Oxford 

4 Port  Vote 

5 Southend 
• Wohwa 


V Outturn 
v Ippwieti 


V C Mm 


SECOND  MVtSKMl 

7 BaumanKMlti 
a nrftrtlNio 

8 Crowe 
■to  MBferaH 
11  Notts  Co 
IS 

13 

14  Sseckpon 

15  York 


THUD  DIVISION 

«« cMbb  v Brigmon  t 

17  Dwfeigiau  w Seuratarpe  1 

v Borne)  i 


■ Sunday  « 

v Litton  1 

v Walsall  1 

v Rotfrarttam  1 

v Blniitovol  * 

v Bunt  x 

w Wycombe  1 

v Sftwwypury  Y 

- a 


18 
IB 

30 

31  HuB 

32  LOrtant 

33  Mauilhil 
20  RoMile 
29 


v Torquay 
v Enter 


v-  Scarborough 


aw  vauxhalli 


sa  CraaanaM 


Bromegra— 

StolyMiago 


33 

34 
36 

KHI 


v Ban 

v Altiwclwn 
v RirtMan 
v WaMng 


v Kettering 


37 

38  Hagttrtdpa 

SB  Statnss 


Ctwrtaay 

HteWn 


41 
43  Yaaott 


StAtovn 

Bromley 

KbigiNMan 


IBNNMIII  HjUIIIIIIClie 
■43  cun 


4B  Stenhomub 


v Ayr  UU 


SCOTTISH  HERD  DIVISION 

47  AtolOD  R v ImwmhCT  * 

4B«nMMtt  w OwwH  * 

40  ftMSMlng  . v Porter  1 
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Cricket 

New  Zealand  v England:  second  Test 


Paul  Weaver  in  Wellington  on  the  relief: 
triggered  by  the  first  tour  win  for  two  years 


ICHAEL  Atherton 
wore  the  megawatt 
grin  more  usually 
associated  with 
the  beneficiary  of  an  unex- 
pected acquittal.  The  rengianri 
captain  has  struggled  with 
his  timing  all  winter  hut 
hardly  in  Wellington  yester- 
day as  his  side's  first  Test  vic- 
tory overseas  for  two  years 
was  achieved  before  the  most 
important  of  all  possible  audi- 
ences: The  Boss- 

lord  MacLaurln.  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Rngfawf?  ar>rf 
Wales  Cricket  Board,  also 
wore  a fall-beam  gn^no  to 
brighten  the  glum  skies  above 
the  Basin  Reserve.  The  tw^ 
who  took  Tesco  upmarket  ond 
who  now  has  a similar  brief 
with  English  cricket  was 
understandably  impressed  by 
a muscular  all-round  England 
performance  which  gave 
them  victory  over  New  Zea- 
land in  the  second  Test  by  an 
innings  68  runs. 

The  position  of  Atherton 
and  the  Rnglnnri  coach  David 
Lloyd  has  attracted  increas- 
ing speculation  in  this  rather 
gaffe-strewn  winter  but  after 
yesterday's  win  MacLaurxn 
said:  Tm  very  pleased  for  the 
team  and  for  Mike  Atherton 
and  David  Lloyd.  It  was  a 
very  disappointing  tour  of 
Zimbabwe  and  this  was  a 
good  time  to  win.  It  means  a 
tremendous  amount. 

‘Tm  more  pleased  for  Mike 
Atherton  than  anyone.  He's  a 
very  good  captain,  a strong 
character  and  an  extremely 
nice  man.  I hope  he  now  leads 
the  team  to  more  success. 
There  is  no  pressure  on  him. 
He  has  my  full  support.  I 
really  do  believe  we  want 
some  consistency  and  it  will 
make  his  life  a lot  easier  if  I 
can  get  my  act  right  and  the 
administration  right." 

Atherton  is  unlikely  to  be- 
come an  outstanding  captain; 
there  is  too  much  tactical 
ordinariness  and  negativity 
for  that  But  even  after  this 
troubled  winter  he  commands 
the  respect  and  affection  of  his 
players  and  needs  only  a 
strong  performance  in  the 
third  Test  In  Christchurch, 
and  to  avoid  humiliation  in 
the  five  one-day  games  that 
follow,  to  he  favourite  to  lead 
England  in  this  summer’s 
Ashes  series. 

Atherton  also  received 
strong  support  from  Lloyd, 


who  talked  with  a touching 
combination  of  emotion  amt 
common  sense.  Some,  time 

after  it  was  aU  over,  and  Eng- 
land had  won  their  first  inter- 
national match  of  the  winter 
at  the  seventh  attempt, 
Lloyd’s  taut  features  softened 
with  relief  as  he 
a gentle  landscape  free  from 
the  .’familiar,  landmarks  of 
rancour  and  recrimination. 

He  said:  - “It’s  certainly  a 
relief,  to  win.  We've  worked' 
hard  and  Fm  so  pleased  for 
the  lads,  rye  also  been  aware 
trf1  a lot  Of  Criticism  monriHng, 
particularly  on  myself  and 
the  captain.  But  I would  most  ‘ 
definitely  like  to  see  Michael 


Scoreboard 


B A Young  c Summit  b Gtxigh  8 

BA  Pocock  c Coric  t>  Caddlck  ___  • 

A C Purer*  c Stewart  b Oougtr « 

S P Horning  c A b CadcScfc 1 

NJAstto  cCrsftb  Gough M 

C L Calms  c Hussain  b Gough a 

*fL  K Qannon  e Stewart  b Cadtflck  . 10 

D N Patel  c Cork  b CadcScfc 40 

S B Douil  c Smart  b Gough O 

G I Alloa  o Knight  b Co* 1 

D LVstJOft  not  Out  __  3 

Ban*  (lb6.  nb2) T 

Total  (48J3  wars) 134 

MR  of  wMcstoc  Vi,  18. 19. 18.  23.  48.  BS. 
85,  IK. 

BooHnv  Cork  14-4-34-1;  Caddlck 
1&3-5-4S-4;  Gough  W-6-40-& 


nv  Knight  c Paul  bOoull a 

*M  A Athorton  Ibw  b Doufl  _______  30 

tA  J Stewart  c Homing  b Allan 88 

N Hussain  c Young  b Vattorl  ■ 04 

G P Thorp*  *t  Gorman  b Patel 108 

J P Crimtoy  c Gwmoo  b Doufl 88 

DQ  Cock  Ibw  bAotfo  __________  T 

R D B Craft  c Homing  b Ooull  _____  o' 

D Gough  c Homing  b Doufl  - IS 

A R Cwkflck  e ADoa  b Vsttorl XO 

P CftTWnofl  nataut; 8 

Extras  (b3,  BS,  nb2) 14 

Total  (1S7J  ovors)  — 888 

MB  of  wtnbotm  10.  00,  IK  213, 331,  331, 
331,  357. 357. 

Bowlingi  Doull  28-10-75-5:  Allot! 
31-M1-1;  Vanort  343-10-88-2:  Calms 
4-2-fl-O;  AsOu  14-5-30-1;  Pam  24-6-59-1; 
Pocock  2-0-10-0.  - 


B A Pocock  c Knight  b Gough 84 

B A Young  c Smart  b Tufnali . 88 

A C Psroro  Ibw  b CroO  - — 18 

S P Homing  c A b Croft  - O 

D N Patel. Ibw  b Crab  — O 

*fL  K Garmon  b Gough  _______  If 

N J Aatte  c Stewart  b Gough  4 

C L Calms  c Knight  b CwkScfc S3 

S B Doull  c Knight  b Gough  - O 

a l Alton  b caOtHcfc  _ ■ 

0 L Vsuort  not  out  — 3 

BOra*  (US.  Ct>4.  ftbfl) 18 

Totel  (10&2OVWS) i 181 

M «C  wtohwtwr  89.  12S.  125.  12S.  161, 
164. 175.  173, 192. 

Bosrftngi . Cork  10-1-42-0:  Caddlck 

27- 3-11—40-2:  Cron  20-8-19-3;  Gough 

28- 9-68-4;  Tufnsll 

Umpfc-w*  s a Bucfcnor  and  D B Cowlo. 


captain  next  season.  We  are 
making  egress.' Sometimes 

it  is  Slow  but  thiy  mntr»>j  was 
very  good. 

“Mae  is  a tough  old  sod 
and  he  should  carry  on.  He’s  a 
strang  character  who  never 
wavers  and  he's  been  a ter- 
rific leader  in  this  Test  He’s  a 
caring  captain  who  looks 
after  his  players  hut,  tf  some- 
one doesn’t  hit  Ms  straps,  he 
can  come  -down  hard:  When 
we  didn't  win  in  Auckland  it 
Mt  like  the  world  had  caved 
in  on  us  but  Tm  delighted  we 
managed  to  set  a good  stan- 

■The  lads*wcme  a bit  jumpy 
this  morning  when  they  saw 
the  clouds  flip  covers  on 
and  the  rain  in  the  air,  hut  we 
came  through  it- New  Zealand 

Will  nnmA  at  US  Bin*  a train  tn 

the  next  Test  but  we  will  he 
ready  for  them." 

Brigand  bad  won,  and  won 
so  wen  that  somehow  it  did 
not  matter  that  they  had 
beaten  the  weakest  of  the  nine 
Test-playing  nations.  Those 
embarrassing  defeats  in  Ma- 
shonaland  and  Wanganui 

might  cHTl  bring  pafnflil  num- 
tHles  but  suddenly  those,  hu- 
miliations seemed  far  away. 

The  whole  team  played 
well,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tions of  Nick  Knight,  Dominic 
Cork  and  Phil  Tnfhell,  and 
even  they  did  not  play  badly.. 
There  was  consistency  in  the 
hatting,  sustained  brilliance 

in  tile  flail  H and  an  aw  during 
hostility  in  the  varied  bowl- 
ing; New  Zealand  were  out- 
classed from  the  first  session 
and,  even  though  flifo  match 
may  not  be  a reliable  pointer 
to  what  will  happen  against 
Australia  and  West  Indies,  it 
did  bring  with  it  the  hope  of 
better  times. 

Atherton  said:  “We  went  so 
close  in  Bulawayo  and  Auck- 
land that  it’s  a great  relief  to 
win  here.  The  pitch  was  not 
as  flat  as  that,  at  Eden  Park 
and  the  tail-enders  were 
never  likely  to  hang  around 
on  it  I always  felt  that  three 
or  four  hours’  cricket  today 
would  be  Enough. 

“Alec  Stewart  is  such  a piv- 
otal player  for  us.  While 
things  are  going  so  brilliantly 
far  him  it  helps  us  play  time 
seamers  and  two  spinners. 
Cork  has  been  our  best  strike 
bowler  for  over  a year  but  he 
needs  support  Here  he  got  it 
from  Darren  Gough  and  Andy 
Caddlck.  I felt  that  Caddy 
would  give  us  a bit  extra  with 
the  new  ban  and  he  did." 

New  Zealand  resumed  on 
125  for.  four  yesterday,  need- 1 


Happy  couple . . ■ Atherton  and  Gough  enjoy  England’s  win  photoqrapkqrahamchaowick 


mg  another  134  to  make  Eng- 1 tampering  adding  to  their 


land  bat  again.  They  were 
eight  wickets  down  at  lunch. 
Just  as  they  had  been  at  Auck- 


malaise,  were  bowled  out  for 
191  half  an  hour  after  lunch. 
Gough  returned  figures  of 


land,  but  this  was  a more  jpro-  .four  for  52  to  give  him  his 
fesslonal'  England  p erf  or-  Test  best  analysis  of  nine  for 
mance  on  a more  encouraging  92  and  only  Blair  Pocock,  who 
surface.  New  Zealand,  with  batted  for  5hr  38m in,  offered 
stories  erf  late  nights  and  ball  prolonged  resistance.  Sud- 


denly it  was  the  New  Zealand 
captain  Lee  German  who  was 
in  the  dock. 

• New  Zealand  have  replaced 
the  out-of-form  batsman 
Adam  Parore  with  the  un- 
capped Matthew  Home  — the 
only  change  — for  the  third 
Test  which  begins  on  Friday 


A tottering  step  on  a long  road  to  recovery 


Matthew  Engel  thinks  England  might, 
just  might,  be  finding  the  right  balance 


SEVEN  hundred  and 
forty-one  days  after 
England’s  last  vic- 
tory overseas 
Andrew  Caddlck  got  a ball 
to  lift  wickedly  and  Chris 
Cairns  could  only  fend  it  off 
from  somewhere  near  his 
throat,  straight  to  second 
slip. 

England  had  won!  And 
some  of  us  were  there  to  see 
it!  Well,  about  500  of  us  all 
told,  divided  roughly  Into 
three  groups:  the  Barmy 
Army,  who- greeted  the  oc- 
casion as  though  Caesar 
had  Just  returned  in  tri- 
umph from  Gaul  laden  with 
booty;  the  more  sedate  Eng- 
land supporters  In  the 
stand  who  were  . quite 


Rugby  Union 


pleased  really  but  we  de- 
termined to  be  British 
about  it;  and  a few  stray 
New  Zealanders,  mostly  sit- 
ting on  the  banking  round 
the  ground  being  buffeted 
by  the  fierce  Wellington 
norther  and  possibly  feel- 
ing they  had  been  re-colon- 
ised all  over  agaln. 

The  Banxdes  began  stag- 
ing “Jingle  Bells,  Jingle 
Bells,  Jingle  all  the  way; 
Oh,  what  ftm  it  is  to  see 
England  win  away,  Oyl” 
Even  a gnarled  old  cricket 
.writer  like  this  , one  found 
himself  humming  some- 
thing to  the  tune  of  Maria: 
“New  Zealand!  We’ve  Just 
won  a Test  in  New  Zealand! 
And  suddenly  that  name 


will  never  be  the  same  to 
me!” 

At  the  end  the  Army  went 
on  to  the  field  and  mingled 
with  the  England  players, 
who  have  come  to  see  them 
as  allies:  their  only  uncriti- 
cal supporters  in  a hostile 
world. 

A man  with  a plastic  cow 
on  the  end  of  a broomstick 
mingled  with  the  throng. 
The  players  then  went  on  to 
the  balcony  and  Robert 
Croft  led  the  ritual  drench- 
ing of  everyone  in  spray- 
shot  with  champagne.  Well, 
he  Is  from  Glamorgan, 
bless  him;  he  doesn’t  get 
many  opportunities. 

Then  the  plastic  cow-man 
led  the  staging  of  “Walking 
in  a Thorpey  Wonderland” 
and  “We’re  prond  of  yon, 
we’re  proud  of  you,  we’re 
, proud  of  you.  we’re  proud.” 

“That’s  enough.”  said  an 


England  Test  player  from 
an  era  when  winning  was 
less  of  a novelty,  before 
stalking  off  *T  wouldn’t 
mind,"  said  someone  else, 
“but  they’re  all  stone-cold  , 
sober.” 

Then  Atherton  walked  on 
to  the  balcony,  and  the 
noise  melted  Into  more  mel- 
low applause,  which 
matched  the  occasion:  an 
indifferent  cricket  team 
who  are  nowhere  near  as 
bad  as  their  wretched  repu- 
tation and  disaster-prone 
record  suggest  had  finally 
gone  some  way  to  proving 
that  by  dispatching  a very 
weak  team  by  a wide 
margin, 

England  are  entitled  to 
celebrate;  they  have  suf- 
fered enough.  The  apt  anal- 
ogy is  with  the  Labour 
Party  and  the  forthcoming 
election.  Rationally  victory 


was  a certainty  sooner  or 
later  in  this  series.  But 
fear,  superstition  and  his- 
tory racked  the  team  and 
unnerved  them. 

Beating  New  Zealand  in 
their  current  state  does  not 
prove  a vast  amount.  But 
England  played  about  as 
well  as  they  could  have 
done  in  this  Test.  They 
were  the  only  possible  win- 
ners all  along;  the  one 
doubt  came  from  the  quix- 
otic local  weather.  They 
fielded  assuredly,  not  that 
far  off  infallibly;  they 
bowled  straight;  and  four 
of  the  six  specialist  bats- 
men passed  50  In  tbe  one 
chance  they  had. 

Though  Dominic  Cork 
struggled,  Caddlck  took  his 
place  as  England’s  spear- 
head. For  a man  sometimes 
suspected  of  less  than  lion- 
hearted  commitment  to  the 


cause.  Caddlck  had  the  per- 
fect character-builder.  He 
was  by  far  the  best  bowler 
but  saw  someone  else,  Dar- 
ren Gough,  get  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  wickets  and 
the  headlines. 

With  the  spinners  Croft 
and  Tufcell  back  in  har- 
mony, England  began  to 
look  a well-balanced 
cricket  team. 

Here  at  last  is  something 
on  which  to  build.  Even 
Steve  Rtxon,  the  Australian 
who  coaches  New  Zealand, 
said  in  his  rather  gruff  way 
that  he  thought  England 
could  give  Australia  a 
contest 

Now,  hang  on,  let’s  not 
try  to  walk  before  we  can 
totter.  England  have  taken 
the  first  step  on  the  way  to 
recovery  from  a ghastly  ill- 
ness. One  day  at  a time.  One 
day  at  a time. 
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Doyen  of  all 
sportswriters 
is  90  not  out 


EWSwanton(righ^ 

| marks  a milestone 
with  a party  in  the 
Long  Room  at  Lord’s 
tonight  Here 
Frank  Keating 
pays  tribute  to  a 
fellow  journalist  who 
has  seen  It  all  and 
described  lots  of  it 
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THE  venerable  doyen  of 
sportswriting  EWS 
was  born  in  metropoli- 
tan Kent  on  February 
ll,  1907  and  that  summer, 
from  his  perambulator  in  a 
field  at  Forest  Hill,  he 
watched  W G Grace  make  140 
for  London  County. 

Jim  Swan  ton  is  90  today 
and  the  candles  win  flicker 
and  dance  in  celebration  at  a 
dinner  tonight  in  the  T^wig 
Room  at  Lord’s.  The  birthday 
ancient  will  have  no  trouble 
blowing  them  out  He  is  still 
going  mighty  strong. 

Swan  ton  did  not  distin- 
guish himself  at  Cranleigh 
Stihool  but  his  father  was  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  a 
commuter-train  friend  was  at 
Amalgamated  Press.  "Can  the 
boy  write?”  “A  decentish  sort 
of  essay,  I suppose.”  said  pa. 
The  18-year-old  landed  a job 
on  All  Sports  and  another 
City  pal  of  pater's  gave  the 
boy  an  introduction  to  Frank 
Woolley. 

"Nervously  I went  to  the 
Rectory  Field.  Blackheath, 
where  the  great  man  gave  me  : 
an  interview.  My  first  pub- 
lished work,  in  AU  Sports, 
and  the  first  and  only  under 
the  name  Ernest  Swanton.” 

Since  when  there  have  been 
more  than  eight  million 
words  on  cricket,  rugby  and 
golf,  most  of  them  for  the 
Daily  Telegraph.  And  a few 
million  more  broadcast  on  the 
BBC.  EWS  is  the  Establish- 
ment all  right,  but  prepared 
to  poke  it  in  the  eye,  dig  it  in 
the  ribs.  Hie  is  an  unflinching 
journalist  and  a generous  en- 
courager  of  tyros  of  his  trade. 
Postcards  from  Sandwich  in 
green  Quink  are  treasured. 

Jim's  first  autobiography ' 
was  caned  Sort  Of  A Cricket 
Person.  The  Jamaica  Gleaner 
gloriously  misprinted  it  as 
Sort  of  a Cricket  Peron.  Jim 
chuckled  at  that  Some  said 
he  once  lacked  humour  hut 
tbe  more  the  hair  has  turned 
snowdrift-white  the  more  he 
has  chuckled  at,  and  with, 
life.  Today  will  be  full  of 
| chuckles  among  old  friends. 

Two  have  come  to  Sand- 
wich from  Australia  for 
lunch.  “Does  the  name  RCM 
Krmpton  mean  anything  to 
you?  Thought  not."  said  Jim. 
"Roger  is  80  now.  Up  at  Bra- 
senose  in  1936.  against  the  full 
Lancashire  attack  in  The 
Parks,  he  made  100  in  70  min- 
utes with  a runner  and  hit  22 
fours.  The  match  before  be 
made  100  in  each  innings 
against  Gloucestershire  and 
gave  Tom  Goddard  some  fear- 
ful stick.  Should  have  played 
for  Australia,  but  the  war 
came.  He  got  a DFC. 

“Roger's  coming  for  lunch 
with  WID  Hayward-  Know 
him?  Thought  not  BUI  played 
three  University  matches  for 
Cambridge  almost  half  a cen- 
tury ago  and  then  became 
head  of  the  C of  E Grammar 
School  in  Brisbane. 

“Once,  at  a party  in  Bris- 
bane, the  free  and  easy  Bill 
introduced  me  to  a delightful 


and  genial  colonial  chap  by 
the  name  of  Archie.  Great  do. 
Wasn't  until  the  end  of  the 
evening  that  I discovered  that 
Archie  stood  for  — and  was  — 
the  Archbishop  of  Brisbane.** 

This  evening,  black-tied  at 
Lord's,  will  be  more  old  com- 
rades of  bat  and  ball  and  war, 
160  in  alL  Swanton  was  a pris- 
oner of  war  in  tbe  Burma- 
Slam  railway  camps.  He  has 
seen  ItalL 

The  hosts  tonight  are 
EWS's  own  cricketing  Arabs 
— “which  I founded  in  on  ira- 
perlshably  happy  moment  in 
1935”  — with  two  fellow  sur- 
viving founders  alongside  to 
chew  the  fat  and  quote  the 
scores.  "Neil  [Hotchkln]  has 
Just  presented  his  golf  course, 
Woodhall  Spa,  to  the  English 
Golf  Union.  Odd,  tbe  older 
one  gets  the  more  irrelevant 
things  you  remember,  like 
Hotchkin  had  descending 
scores  in  his  Eton  matches 


‘Where  was 
chivalry  in 
defeat  and 
graciousness 
in  victory  on 
this  tour?’ 


against  Harrow  in  the  early 
1930s.  He  made  153  his  first 
year,  109  and  96  in  his  second, 
and  88  and  12  in  his  third,  so 
he  was  declining  fast  Proba- 
bly due  for  a pair  in  the  next 
match.” 

On  Swanton ‘s  other  side 
tonight  is  his  Arab  co-founder 
John  Haslewood  — “fright- 
fully interesting  chap,  only 
British  Army  ‘amateur’  to 
command  a guards’  regiment 
in  battle.  John  and  I did  more 
than  anyone,  if  Tm  allowed 
to  say  so,  to  get  the  MCC 
indoor  cricket  school  up  and 
running." 

The  new  nonagenarian, 
who  reported  his  first  Test 
match  (for  the  Evening  Stan- 
dard, Bradman's  entrance  at 
Lord’s)  in  1930,  has  been 
following  England’s  winter 
progress  on  Sky. 

He  accepted  yesterday’s 
win  in  Wellington  as  a “heart- 
ening" birthday  present  “But 
don't  ask  for  my  general 
reflections  on  the  winter 
tours.  Where  has  been  Eng- 
land's chivalry  in  defeat?  Or 
graciousness  in  victory?  I 
thought  this  chap  [David] 
Lloyd  might  be  just  the  ticket 
But  it’s  been  a public  rela- 
tions disaster." 

One  can  feel  another  “de- 
centish essay”  coming  on. 
One  always  can  with  EWS,  in 
his  luminous,  impassioned 
style,  still  spouting  from  the 
soapbox  he  first  mounted 
more  than  three-score  and  10 
years  ago  when  his  impor- 
tance was,  just  that  once, 
being  Ernest. 


Bath  look  to  Woodward 
to  sort  out  their  crisis 


Motor  Sport  Rugby  League 

McRae  is  put  ES  yet  ff 

outtostud  rii 


First  footing  is  the  reward  for  Saints 


Robert  Armstrong 

BATH  yesterday  stepped 
qp  efforts  to  engage  the 

services  of  Clive  Woodward  to 
strengthen  their  coaching 
staff  in1  the  wake  of  Satur- 
day’s PDktagton  Cup  beating 
by  Leicester,  a defeat  which 
threatens  the  dub  with  the 
prospect  of  not  winning  a tro- 
phy for  the  first  time  in  nine 
years.  v - 

Bath,  who  won  a league  and 
cup  double  last  season,  were, 
bolding  a crisis  meeting  yes- 
terday. Meanwhile  three-way 
negotiations  involving  the 
dub.  Woodward. and  tbe ^ com- 
puter company  rf  which  he  is 
chairman  are. expected  to  pro- 
duce an1  agreement  that  will, 
enable  the  former  England 
centre  to  start  work  at  the  Re- 
creation Ground  byitoeend  of 
the  month:  - ^ 

The  4l-year-old  Woodward, 
who  coaches  England-Under- 
21s,  is  eager  to  take  on  the 
major  challenge.  Be  had  An- 
ther talks  with  Bath  officials 
after  watching. Saturday's 
39-28  defeat  at  the  Rec;  a set- 
back that  renews  the  pressure 
on  the  club's  director  of  rugby 
John  Hall- 

Woodward  hinted  that  the 
main  obstacle  to  his  joining 
Bath  was  his  responsibility  to 
his  company-  Last  November 


he  resigned  his  post  as  -Lon- 
don Irish  ’director  of  rugby, 
citing  theneed  for-  more, 
time  to  concentrate  on  his 
business  interests  after  -Hue 
Tatftofl  had- slumped  .badly,  in 
their  early  Courage  League 
fixtures:  ; r r'- 

It  is  unclear  precisely  what 
rale  Woodward  would  under- 
take at  Bath,  though  his  obvi- 
ous area  of  expertise  would  be 
the  back  division.  Last 
month’s  departure  of  the  long1 
serving  coach  Brian  Ashton 
was  .swiftly  followed  by  the 
appointment  -of  Andy.  Robin- 
son, who  also  looks  after  Eng- 
land Dnder-zis,  as  the  Bath 
coach  with  particular  respon- 
idhilityfortbe  forwards. . 

.Woodward  would  certainly 
want  a strong- -say  . in  team 

selection,  si  Bath,  who  are  in 
third  position  in  the  league, 
four  points  behindthe  leaders 
Wasps.-  'Hie  question  of  how 
nroeft  control  Hall  would  coa- 
i cede  to  him  would  have  to  be 
quickly  resolved  to  avoid  a 
repeat  of  the  problems  that 
led  to  Ashton's  resignation. 

• Nell  .Wvfaa,  Wales’s  Mi- 
back  InPariathis  Saturday,  is 
doubtful  'for  the  match  afro: 
an  X-ray  revealed  he  bad  suf- 
fered a hairline  fracture  of 
the  palate  playing  for  Ponty- 
pridd at  eaerphUlF  last  week- 
end.  He  may  play  wearing  a 
special  gum-shield. 


DnifO  Wniams  Hi  Kartetad  I Paul  Fitzpatrick 


GOLDS  McRAE  had  -Vic- 
tory snatched  from 
underneath  his  nose  in  the 
Swedish  Rally  yesterday. 

In  the  morning  an  explo- 
sive' start  catapulted  Mm 
into  the  lead,  only  for  a 
minor  misjudgment  to  de- 
mote him  to  fourth,  31 

I seconds  behind  the  winner 
Kenneth  Eriksson. 

Picking  the- right  studded 
tyre  was  as  important  as 
the  ability  to  control  a one- 
ton  car  on  sheet  ice,  as  the 

Scot  learnt  to  his  cost.  “One 

millimetre  makes  a differ- 
ence. If  you  go  too  long,  the 
studs  start  to  move  and 
break  off,”  he  explained. 

HO  duly  got  it  wrong  by 
one  millimetre  and  that 
error  led  to  two  spins  on 
foe  22nd  of  tbe  24  stages, 
leaving  him  five  seconds 
behind  the  world  champion 
Tonuoi  Mairinsn,  who  was 
to  finish  third1  in  Ms  Mitsu- 
bishi. It  was  some  consola- 
tion that  the  race  was  won 
by  Ms  Subaru  team-mate 

grflteimii. 

Carlos  Sains  of  Spain  was 
second  in  Ms  Ford  Escort 
and  leads  the.  world,  cham- 
pionship. McRae's  younger 
brother  AMster  came  21st 
in  his  VW  Golf. 


ST  HELENS,  the  SHk  Cut 
Challenge  Cup  holders, 
were  rewarded  for  their 
rartjgbwHtng  win  over  Wigan 
on  Saturday  with  another 
home  draw  in  the  fifth  round. 

They  win  play  Huddersfield, 
or  Hull.' The  two  First  Div- 
ision sides,  who  drew  1&-16 
on  Sunday,  will  replay  their 
fourth-round  game  on  Thurs- 
day to  avoid  a dash  with  the 
England-Italy  soccer,  match 

the  previous  night  

London  Broncos,  after  beat- 
ing Lancashire  lynx  convinc- 
ingly, will  be  Involved  in  argu- 


Ice  Hockey 


ably  the  best  tie  of  the  round  — 
which  takes  over  the  weekend 
of  February  22-23  — a home 
game  against  last  season's  los- 
ing finalists  Bradford  Bulls. 

Neil  Fair-brother  pulled  out 
the  away  teams  at  last  night’s 
draw  and  the  Lancashire  and 

England  batsman  was  de- 
lighted he  did  not  touch  the 
Warrington  ball  The  Wolves 
wfD.  play  at  home  against 
Sheffield  Eagles. 

In  the  third  all-Super 
League  riash  Salford  Reds, 
impressive  winners  over 
Castlefbrd,  were  drawn  at 
home  to  Paris  St  Germain. 
The  French  club  are  still  very 
. much  an  unknown  quantity 


at  this  stage  but  had  little  dif- 
ficulty overcoming  Batley  on 
Sunday. 

Only  one  club  from  outside 
Super  League  is  guaranteed  a 
place  in  the  last  eight  — 
either  Carlisle  or  Feather- 
stone  — but  Keighley  could 
stretch  Halifax  while  Oldham 
will  not  relish  a trip  to  Wake- 
field. Dewsbury,  though,  can 
hold  out  little  hope  of  success 
at  Leeds. 

In  the  Plate  competition  — 
an  event  for  the  fourth-round 
losers  with  the  winners  col- 
lecting a £50,000  cheque  at 
Wembley  on  May  3 — Widnes,  , 
who  won  the  real  thing  four  , 
times  between  1975  and  1984, 1 


will  fancy  their  chances  of  an- 
other run  to  Wembley  after 
being  drawn  at  home  against 
York  and,  along  with 
Workington,  Hull  KR  and 
either  Huddersfield  or  Had, 


will  be  the  main  contenders 
for  a lucrative  prize. 

FIFTH-ROUND  DRAW,  Carllsla  V 
FoatherMone:  Salford  v Parts;  St  Helena  « 
HuddersfMd  or  Hull;  HaJHox  v KoJgnioy; 
Wakefield  v Oldham:  Leeds  « Dewstxrry. 
Latvian  V Bradford:  Warrington  v ShefBaHl 


A CABLE  A WIRELESS  COMRWY 


STILL  ZO% 
CHEAPER 


Young  Lyle  minds  a devil  of  a good  season 


Vto  Bstcholdor 

JL  SEASON  that  began  dis- 
#%appointingly  for  Cardiff 
DevSs'  17-year-old  netffltnder 
Stevie  Lyle  has  got  better  and 
better  and  he  is  now  keeping 
the  34-year-old  Frank  Caprice, 
formerly  of  the  Vancouver 
Canucks,  out  of  the  side 
which  preserved  their  four- 


point  lead  at  the  top  of  the 
Superleague  with  Sunday's 
6-2  home  win  over  Basing- 
stoke Bison. 

' Lyle  began  this  season  by 
winning  a place  on  a develop- 
ment aide  for  the  NHL’s  De- 
troit Red  Wings  before  falling 
foul  of  an  import  quota  rule. 

“America  was  a bit  of  a 
blow  but  I am  happy  with  the 
improvements  I’ve  made  this 


season,”  he  said  after  stop- 
ping 30  out  of  32  shots. 

Second-placed  Sheffield 
Steelers  were  also  on  form,  a 
fifth-minute  goal  by  Sen 
Priestlay  setting  up  a 4-2  win 
at  Newcastle.  Ayr  Scottish 
Eagles  moved  into  third  place 
with  Jirl  Lala  completing  a 
hat-trick  in  the  7-6  home  win 
over  Bracknell  Bees,  who  had 
led  4-0  after  24  minutes. 


MERCURY  CATCHES 
BT  OUT.  AGAIN. 

Looks  like  we've  hh  BTk  latest  Aund  of  price  cub  for  six.,  .again. 
Tbe  fact  is,  wcYc  soli  2094  cheaper  than  BT  for  international  calls  on 
weekday  ewnings  and  all  weekend.  How's  that  for  good  newt. 
For  deoils  FteeCall  0500  500  366. 

Mercury  SmartCaU 

You  dtom  have  to  be  a genius  to  see  how  much  youV  sav*. 
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SportsQuardian 


The  Dodger 
who  broke 
the  colour  bar 


1 


spir 


Richard  Williams 


SMALL,  bespectacled. 
g\  comfortable-looking 
JUL  man  in  his  sixties, 
m mstanleyJ  Reynolds 
spends  his  days  sitting  behind 
an  expansive  wooden  desk  in 
the  Gallery  ofHistaiy,  an  em- 
porium devoted  to  the  sale  c£ 
autographs,  situated  on  the 
first  floor  of  one  of  Las  Vegas’s 
better  shopping  mails.  Not,  you 
might  feel  free  to  imagine,  the 
most  exciting  of  lives. 

The  other  day,  surrounded 
by  the  framed  signatures  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Geronimo. 
the  craw  bftbe  Book  Gay. 
Charlie  Parker  and  many 


Stretching  a point . . . Italy’s  coach  Cesare  Maldini  instructs  his  players  at  a training : 


>n  at  Coverciano  on  the  outskirts  of  Florence  yesterday  photoowph.-  fabhoo  gjovannozzj 


Noddle  faces  a balancing  act 


others,  Reynolds  remarked 
mildly  that  he  considers  him- 
self to  have  used  up  his  nine 
lives,  thanks  to  bombs,  plane 
crashes  and,  most  of  all,  the 
wreck  of  the  Athenla,  a liner 


David  Lacey  on  worrying  injuries  to  Tony  Adams  and  Paul  Ince 
that  may  force  England’s  coach  into  changes  tomorrow  night 


EVEN  before  Glenn 
Hod  die  announced  his 
squad  for  tomorrow’s 
World  Cup  qualifier 
against  Italy  there  were  few 
arguments  about  the  players 
who  would  constitute  the 
backbone  of  the  team:  David 
Seaman  in  goal.  Tony  Adams 
in  central  defence,  Paul  Ince 
in  midfield  and  Alan  Shearer 
upfront 

Take  away  one  of  these  and 


Hod  die  would  have  a problem. 
Take  away  two  and  England 
would  have  a severe  spinal 
disorder.  While  Seaman  and 
Shearer  were  more  or  less  de- 
clared fit  to  play  following  yes- 
terday's training  session,  the 
□ext  24  hours,  which  win  de- 
cide whether  Adams  and  Ince 
are  able  to  join  them,  will  be 
crucial  to  England's  prospects. 

The  bigger  the  match  the 
louder  the  alarmist  bells  ring 


when  players  are  injured,  but 
Adams  and  Ince  have  done 
very  little  training  since  the 
squad  gathered  last  week  and 
the  threat  of  both  missing 
tomorrow  night’s  game  is  real 
indeed.  Hoddle  would  be 
forced  to  field  a makeshift  de- 
fence as  well  as  re-examining 
the  balance  of  his  midfield  and 
this  is  hardly  the  game  for  en- 
forced experiments. 

Adams  appears  to  have  the 


better  chance  of  recovering  In 
time.  The  anMo  the  Arsenal 
captain  twisted  in  an  FA  Cup 
tie  against  Leeds  United  a 
week  ago  is  still  causing  him 
pain  when  he  runs  but  this 
was  the  man  who  led  England 
in  last  summer’s  European 
Championship  despite  a knee 
injury  which  kept  him  out  at 
Highbury  since  mid-January. 

The  thigh  strain  Ince  suf- 
fered training  with  Inter- 
nazionaip.  while  he  was  sus- 
pended in  Italy  is  responding 
only  slowly  to  treatment  and 
could  deprive  Hoddle  of  the 
driving  force  in  midfidd  most 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,884 


Set  by  Gemini 


expelled  by  reactionary 
regime  (5) 

21  After  brand/b  knocked 
back,  takes  to  bunk ...  (5) 

23  . . . complete  with  large 
cigars  (9) 

25  Conceding  that  the  young 
girl  was  found  in  a seedy  bar 
0) 

26  Molly,  unmarried,  and ' 
unaccompanied  (5) 

27  Caught  at  end  of  over?  Then 
draw  stumps!  (7) 

28  Get  on  with  something 
pleasurable  in  retirement 
(7) 


, □ CD  □ 0 □ 0 . 

□□□□qbd  OQDannn 
, □ 0 □ G □ □ □ , 
□□□□□□  □□□□□□□□ 
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□aanaiuHQ  esodgo 
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Down 


Across  ■ 

1 Cut  and  run  — deuced  bad 
form  (7) 

5 Sounds  like  a male  holder  of 
office  has  been  given  the 
sack  (7) 

9 One  pipped  in  a close  run 
thing  (5) 

to  In  harmony  with  one  playing 
this  instrument  (9) 


11  Urged  to  introduce  selective 
education  (9) 

12  Turn  hard  east  to  locate  the 
expedition  (5) 

1 3 See  the  initial  advantage  in 
a plant  (5) 

15  Serving  up  beer  and  stout  is 
the  maid's  role  (9) 

18  From  prison,  leads  one  out 
to  be  punished  (9) 

19  Steep  rise  in  number 


1 On  a provisional  list,  about  a 
hundred  survivors  (7) 

2 Leading  chorus-^rfS  free  fi) 

3 Gas  rig  off  Cardigan 
perhaps  (5) 

4 Doctor  agonised  over 
second  opinions  (9) 

5 Was  walking  stick  in 
reception?  (5) 

6 Is  daily  in  a rush,  having  an 
excessive  load  (9) 

7 Lures  to  (he  British  isles  (5) 

8 Italian  birds  need  no 
introduction!  (7) 

14  Special  mixture  to  contain 
morning  sickness  (9) 

16  Down-river  from  the  slip, 
say  (9) 
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17  Could  drunk  guy  walk  such 
a line?  (9) 

18  Leaflet  about  a ship's 
voyage  (7) 

20  Have  regard  to  detail  (7) 

22  Relax  the  terms  of  reference  (5) 

23  The  second  of  the  Gospels 
In  the  Good  Book  Is  Mark  (5) 

24  Force  payment  outside  of 
the  law  (5) 


likely  to  enhance  tbe  effective- 
ness of  players  like  Paul  Gas- 
coigne and  Steve  McMana- 
man.  Yesterday  the  England 
coach  rated  the  chances  of 
both  Ince  and  Adams  as  no 
more  than  50-50,  which  means 
he  must  already  have  an  alter- 
native strategy  in  mind. 

At  least  the  prospect  of  los- 
ing Adams  from  the  back 
three  and  Ince's  tenacity  just 
in  front  has  brought  England’s 
defence  under  closer  scrutiny. 
Amid  the  debates  about  who 
should  partner  Shearer  in 
i attack  anid  whether  Gascoigne 
! should  be  picked  at  all  it  has 
been  easy  to  forget  that  effi- 
cient, disciplined  defending 
will  be  essential. 

The  sucker  punch  with 
which  Marek  Cltko  gave 
Poland  their  early  lead  at 
Wembley  in  October  after  an 
England  defence  lacking  Ad- 
ams had  foiled  to  deal  with  Ba- 
luszynski's  routine  centre 
from  the  right  should  serve  as 
an  awful  warning  against  sim- 
ilar lapses  tomorrow.  Shear- 
er's two  goals  rescued  Eng- 
land against  Poland  but 
against  Italy  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances he  might  not  be  so 
lucky. 

Should  Adams  be  missing 
this  time,  dare  Hoddle  go 
again  with  Gary  Neville, 
Southgate  and  Pearce?  Gary 
Pallister  is  not  in  the  squad 
and  Sol  Campbell,  who  played 
well  in  Tbilisi,  looks  the  most 
viable  alternative. 

At  least  Hoddle  has  David  1 
Batty  as  an  adequate  replace- 


i ment  for  Ince  although  the 
l England  coach  might  want  to 
keep  both  in  the  team  after  the 
successful  exercise  in  contain- 
l ment  and  counter-attack  in 
Georgia. 

Seaman’s  recovery  from  a 
knee  injury  is  as  important  to 
England  as  the  easing  of 
Shearer’s  back  trouble.  The  al- 
ternatives in  goal  were  worry- 
ing. The  cause  of  Seaman's  in- 
jury showed  just  how  rich  and 
varied  the  life  of  the  modern 
footballer  has  become.  Hie 
twisted  it  getting  up  off  the 
floor  after  watching  televi- 
sion. Joking  aside,  file  goal- 
keeper’s performance  win  be 
crucial,  especially  if  Italy,  and 
Zola,  get  free-kicks  within 
scoring  range. 

The  identity  of  Shearer’s  at- 
tacking partner  will  remain 
Hoddle's  secret  until  shortly 
before  the  kick-off.  Tbe  feeling 
is  that  picking  Les  Ferdinand 
would  play  into  the  hands  of 
Italy’s  markers  and  that  Paul 
Merson's  recent  form  for 
Arsenal  has  made  out  a strong 
case  for  his  Inclusion. 

McManaman's  ability  to 
outpace  defenders  with  tbe 
ball  and  create  openings  must 
give  the  Liverpool  man  a good 
chance  of  regaining  the  place 
he  lost  in  Georgia,  but  so 
much  depends  on  the  state  of 
today’s  casualty  list.  The 
nation  should  have  retired 
last  night  praying  that 
Shearer  does  not  wake  up 
with  another  backache. 
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torpedoed  by  a German  U-boat 
In  tbe  Irish  Sea  on  the  night  of 
September  1193a  two  days  be- 
fore war  was  declared. 

The  son  of  an  American  busi- 
nessman, he  was  being  sent 
bads  to  tbe  United  States,  out  of 
harm's  way.  But  his  lifeboat 
was  picked  up  by  Irish  fisher- 
men (more  than  a hundred 
other  passengers  perished)  and 
he  returned  to  England  until,  in 
1942,  he  was  permitted  to  leave 
i for  a new  borne  in  Montreal. 

Enough  history  for  one  man. 
perhaps.  Not  for  Reynolds.  Five 
years  later  he  was  present  at  a 
truly  momentous  occasion  in 
the  history  of  sport 

This  week  marks  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  Jackie  Robinson's 
arrival  at  Ebbets  Held  to  join 
the  Brooklyn  Dodgers,  thereby 
becoming  the  first  black  player 
to  join  the  major  leagues  in  the 
modem  era.  Noting  auto- 
graphs ofBahe  Ruth.  Joe  Di- 
Maggio  and  Mickey  Mantle  on 
Reynolds'  wall.  1 asked  ifhe  had 
a Robinson  signature  for  sale. 

Consulting  his  computer 

screen,  became  up  with  two.  A 
plain  autograph  at  $850  (£531), 
and  a signed  photograph  of 
Robinson  in  his  new  Dodger 
uniform  shaking  hands  with 
his  old  Montreal  Royals  coach: 
framed.  *2,400. 

*1  saw  his  last  game  for  Mon- 
treal," Reynolds  said  quite  sud- 
denly. "And  his  first  game  for 
the  Dodgers  at  Ebbets  Field." 

Now  any  admirer  cfThe 
Boys  Of  Summer,  Roger  Kahn’s 
subUme  book  about  the  post- 
war Dodgers,  win  already  be  in 
love  with  the  legendary  team 


that  lost  the  World  Series  to  the 
Yankees  in  1952 and  '53.  And 
here  was  a man  who  actually 
saw  them  cm  one  of  baseball's 
most  significant  days. 

Reynolds  could  not  remem- 
ber tbe  Dodgers'  opponent s that 
day  but  be  remembered  Robin- 
son. "He  was  an  inspirational 
player,"  he  said,  “although  not 
always  the  best  liked  by  his 
follows,  depending  on  whom 
you  listened  to.  A little  arrogant 
sometimes,  perhaps.” 

Robinson  was  bom  in  Geor- 
gia in  1919.  After  his  tether  dis- 
appeared in  infancy,  his 
mother  put  herself  and  her  five 
children  on  a train  to  Califor- 
nia, where  she  worked  as  a 
maid  while  Jackie,  her  youn- 
gest, made  a name  for  himself. 
Duke  Snider,  later  one  of  his 
Brooklyn  team-mates,  grew  up 
nearby  and  idolised  the  young 
black  Pasadena  Junior  College 
student  who  would  compete  in 
a baseball  game  and  an  ath- 
letics meeting  on  the  same  day 
before  turning  his  thoughts  to 
tomorrow's  football  match. 

When  Brandi  Rickey,  the 
Dodgers’  president  signed  him 
from  Montreal  there  were 
rumours  of  a players'  petition 
to  halt  the  acquisition.  It  felled; 
only  one  player  asked  to  be 
drafted.  Opponents,  however, 
unhesitatingly  gave  him  a 
wanner  welcome — but  Robin- 
son, who  had  been  chased  away 
from  a municipal  swimming 
pool  in  Pasadena  by  a pistol- 
waving  cop  at  the  age  of  13. 
knew  no w to  handle  racism. 

'The  man  put  up  with  far 
more  than  the  rest  of  us  could 
have,”  Snider  wrote  in  his 
autobiography.  The  Duke  of 
Flatbush.  "I  heard  all  the 
taunts  and  insults,  and  I saw 
the  fens  throw  things  at  him. 
and  other  players  go  out  of  their 
way  to  splice  him  when  he  was 
playing  first  base.  There  were 
death  threats,  too.” 

One  columnist  called  him 
“the  loneliest  man  In  sports". 
Playing  in  the  National  League 
meant  road  trips  to  the  South, 
where  his  wile  Rachel  and 
their  small  son  would  have  to 
walk  round  to  the  coloured  en- 
, trance  if  they  wanted  to  enter 
fiie  ballpark. 


Jy  GREAT  all-round 

player  as  well  as  a vital 
historical  figure.  Rob- 
# Vnson  retired  from  the 
game  in  1957  and  took  a direc- 
torship with  Chock  Full  o’Nuta. 
He  supported  Nixon  (be  met 
Kennedy,  but  couldn't  bear  the 
flannel)  and.  when  he  died  in 
1972  after  a second  heart  attack, 
he  was  launching  a company 
using  black  capital  to  build  ur- 
ban housing  for  low-income 
fttmnins 

I think  Reynolds  knew  how 
lucky  he'd  been  50  years  ago. 

He  didn't  seem  to  mind  when  I 
said  r d leave  file  autographs 
for  another  day. 


Solution  tomorrow 


Henman  pays  the  price  for  taking  on  a low-ranked  Sinner 


2T  Slock?  Then  cal  air  solutions 
Hr®  on  0891  338  238.  Cate  cost 
50p  par  minute  at  as  times.  Service 
supplied  by  ATS 


Richard  Jago  in  Dubai 


TIM  HENMAN’S  surge  Into 
the  world's  top  20  appears 


nKyctodpepormade 
Up41-2*X>afniaiaw 
material  lor  UKnmo- 
papmm  the  feast*  | 
muUJoor  1996  i 


■ the  world's  top  20  appears 
to  have  foundered  for  the  mo- 
ment A 7-6,  6-4  first-round 
defeat  at  the  Dubai  Open  by 
the  world  No.  183  Martin  Sin- 
ner was  a bubble-puncturing 
sequel  here  yesterday  to  the 
heady  successes  the  British 


champion  enjoyed  In  three 
tournaments  in  January. 

Henman  had  seven  break 
points  in  the  first  set  but 
could  not  take  any  of  them 
and  he  came  from  1-5  to  5-6  In 
the  tlebreak  and  let  that 
chance  slip  too  with  a back- 
hand approach  sliced  long. 
All  through  the  match  it  was 
as  if  an  invisible  obstacle 
awaited  every  time  he 


climbed  the  hlH  and  prepared 
to  slip  down  the  other  side. 

This  was  a match  which 
Henman  lost  In  his  head.  He 
had  the  bigger  serve,  the 
more  forceful  ground  strokes 
and  the  clearer  opportunities 
but  made  none  of  than  count 

“After  you  have  four  or  five 
opportunities  you  become  a 
little  anxious,"  he  said.  “Per- 
haps 1 rushed.” 


The  announcement  of  Sin- 
ner’s post-match  interview 
prompted  a cry  of  “Tell  him 
to  repent"  but.  after  a series 
of  injuries  that  have  threat- 
ened to  ruin  his  career,  the 
German  was  happy  to  accept 
his  good  fortune. 

He  had  played  consistently 
from  the  back  and  plugged 
away  tenaciously  throughout 
the  match. 
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The  only  mouthrinse  accredited  by  the  British  Dental  Association 
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